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Motor Racing Japanese Grand Prix 
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Across 

1 Obstinate dog bite festered {7) 

5 Schism, as Queen Initially 
reforms English liturgy (7) 

9 Wide-awake dealer tries holding 
It (51 

10 Wild steps made for sudden 
stock movements (9) 

11 One to be chosen from plain 
and fancy tea (9) 

1 2 Between morning, half-noon, 
and midnight (5) 

13 Long for story about Fourth of 
June (5) . 

16 Lance laid carelessly Cfuised 


18 Spin In deliveries Is more 
Important (9) 

19 Daisy seen in place where 
Ayrshlres go wandering (5) 

21 See Cornish mystery tour-rt (5) 

23 Queen's curator? (9) 

25 Throw suspicion on pat I claim 
mischievous (9) 

26 Dally recipe tor health In thB 
eye? (5) 

27 He lands awkwardly for his first 
gift (7) 

28 Utterly shy about dancing reel 
(7) 


Perfect Finnish to the title 


Flying the flag . . . Hakkinen after his victory photo michael cooper 

Cryptic crossword by Rover 


Alan Henry at Suzuka 

M IKA Hakkinen of Finland 
clinched the 1998 Formula 
One world championship 
with a flawless flng-to-flag victory in 
the Japanese Grand Prix, a success 
which also gave the McLaren team 
its first constructors’ title since the 
late Ayrton Senna secured his third 
and final crown in this race seven 
years ago. 

For Michael Schumacher and tile 
Ferrari team, their last-ditch efforts 
to secure a first drivers' title since 
1979 ended in abject disaster 
The rule which states that any 
driver who causes a restart by mak- 
ing such an elementary error as 
stalling must go to the back of the 
grid was introduced to encourage 
adherence to unyielding television 
deadlines. In the past it has tended 
to penalise second-division competi- 
tors rather than the stars of the 
show. 

But after Jarno Trulli's Prost was 
moved to the back of the grid as 
punishment for spoiling the first 
start with such a lapse, Schumacher 
had to take the same medicine 
following an identical transgression 
from pole position. 

Schumacher recovered to third 
place before suffering a catastrophic 
tyre failure at 265 km/h on the 
start/finish straight after running 
over debris left by a collision 
between two slower cars. 

In an episode frighteningly simi- 
lar to Nigel Mansell’s escape during 
the 1986 Australian Grand Prix, 
Schumacher controlled his way- 
ward three-wheeler and deftly 


Down 

1 Having arms spread by 
embracing (7) 

2 Common stake produces fruit 
(9) 

3 All make sounds like a toot (5) 

4 Did away with fancy red caddis 
(9) 

5 Rock scaled by Richter? (5) 

6 Coming of William, say, In 
imitation (9) 

7 Set for the Archers (5) 

8 Designed as angel food In Italy 
(7) 

14 Insomniacs shouldn't count 
sheep with these numbers (9) 

16 They pay attention to 7 (9) 

17 What's before you dally (9) 

IB Most Richard Tauber records 

contain this bird (7) 

20 Rye runs out where new grass 
grows (7) 

22 Release a French writer (5) 

23 Fine (Scottish) line for argument 
(5) 

24 Remove monarch as head of 
England (5) 


Last week's solution 
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brought it to n halt at the side of the 
track. For the second successive 
season his chances of winning the 
title for Ferrari had been thwarted. 

It was an unfortunate and embar- 
rassing note on which to end 
Goodyear's 35-year association with 
motor racing’s most senior cate- 
gory, as the lyre company withdrew 
from Formula One after last Sun- 
day’s race following a decision taken 
last year. 

Watched approvingly by his men- 
tor, manager and former world 
champion Keke Rosberg, the only 
other Finn to have won the FI title, 
back in 1982. the 30-year-old Hakki- 
nen dominated the race with unruf- 
fled composure. 

"I don't know how to start ex- 
plaining my feelings,” he said. “It 
was easier than some of the races 
have been this year. I have been in 
much more difficult situations than 
at this grand prix, but obviously I 
was aware this morning of the pres- 
sure that was falling on me. 

“It was disturbing my perfor- 
mance a little bit, which I would say 
is quite normal, but then I seemed 
to calm down quite a lot and it was 
quite easy lo control the situation. 
But there is always one problem 
when you are leading easily like that 
— and it happened to mfswith about 
10 laps to go — which ih the ten- 
dency fur your mind to start think- 
ing about other things. I almost 
started whistling inside the car 

For Hakkinen, victory repre- 
sented just reward for a dogged and 
sometimes disheartening slog 
through from the ranks of the FI 
also-rans, which he originally joined 


as a member of the Lotus team in i 
1991. i 

Two years later lie signed 13 
McLaren's official test driver rather 1 
than race for the French Ligier | 
squad, and eventually gained pm I 
motion to the full-time race team I 
after the IndyCar star Michael I 
Andretti failed tu master the com- 
plexities of Fl and withdrew from 
the series before the end of the 1983 
season. 

His success brought McLaren's! 
tally of grand pax victories to IK. 
since the team began Fl racing io j 
1966, only three fewer than Ferrari, 
who have been competing since 
1949. 

Ferrari had hoped that Mdic 
Irvine might be able lo play a tacti- 
cal role in this event where 
Schumacher had lo win without 
Hakkinen scoring any points from 
this final race. This was too much of 
a gamble and. although Irvine made 
up two places at the start, he simply 
could not keep pace with the 
McLaren. 

David Couithard finished third in 
the other McLaren -Mercedes with 
Damon Hill's Jurdan-Honda forging 
a path ahead of Heinz-HanW 
Frenlzt-n’s Williams RV20 as they 
braked fur the final chicane on the 
last Dtp. It was a bold slice uf over- 
taking, but quite unnecessary. 

Hill had it fixed in his mind that 
fourth was absolutely essential to 
ensure Jordan finished fourth in the 
constructors’ championship. In fan, 
fifth would have been good enough, 
but Hill had seemingly ignored that 
instruction and muscled his way 
past the startled Williams driver. 


Rugby League First Test: G Britain 16 New Zealand 2 2 

Kiwis tame the Lions 

Kearney in virtually die first 
Kiwi attack, after 14 minutes. 
Then, after tries from Great 
Britain's dangerous left-wing 
pair of Senior and Paul NewIo>? 
had cancelled out Vagana's solo 
effort, the Paul brothers linked 
superbly for Jones to scamper 
over and regain the lead for N** 
Zealand. The pass with which 
Kearney sent Robbie Paul over 
seven minutes from time was 
war thy of winning any Teat. 

There were no smllea among 
the Great Britain brain* trust « 
Andy Goodway and Andy 
Farrell. “It was a game we 
should have won," they agreed 
refusing to blame Harrlgan- 
The lions ultimately paid th 
penalty for a wretched OpeoMs 
in which their attack looked 

hopelessly confused.Tbnt , 
partially understandable, a» 
only four days working to# 
since the Super League 

Final. But the selection ofrWM 

Sculthorpe, the St Helens ^ 

row forward, at stand-off 

i“G««t Britain looked . mOj^ 

more potent team after the 'h**' 
val as the playmaking par Li]| 
ship of Farrell and • 

began to fulfil taWg* ^ : 

Tony$mlth arevelotion at 


Andy Wilson at the 
MeAlpIne Stadium 

A S HIS nickname suggests, 
“Hollywood" Bill Hnrrigan 
is not a referee who blends into 
the background. Even at n low- 
key coaching session in Leeds 
late Inst month, the former 
Sydney policeman, who slicks 
back his bushy hair for matches 
these days, and has his own 
agent and fan club, sported an 
outrageous pair of leggings. 

He was the centre of attention 
again at Huddersfield last 
Saturday, but the suggestion that 
he was responsible for Great 
Britain's defeat was wide of the 
mark. 

Two Harrlgan decisions came 
under the microscope. At the 
end of the first half, although the 
hooter had sounded, he allowed 
New Zealand's prop Joe Vagana 
to waltz through a British 
defence which was already 
thinking of their oranges. 

■ Then, with Great Britain bat- 
tering the KhVi line, having fought 
back to 22-16 with seconds re- 
maining, he turned down home 
claims for a penalty try when 
Robbie Paul tackled Keith Senior 
in mid-air. Harrlgan did award a 
penalty, although there was at 
least a case for a penalty try. 

; Stacey Jones's intelligent kick 
behind the British defence set 
up the opening try for Stephen i 
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A tale of two American catastrophes 
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CRISIS IN WALL STREET: 
A hedge fund totters and 
the West organises a 
$3.5 billion rescue package 


JO CRISIS IN CENTRAL AMERICA: 

1 over 10,000 are dead, millions are 
\ [\ \ homeless, and the West organises 

• a $200 million rescue package 



I Traders on Wall Street caught up in September's dealing frenzy, left, while two-year-old Felix Silva cries at a Nicaragua shelter photographs: m/tch jacobson daft) and oswaldo rp/as 


Larry Elliott 


A LL the Masters of the Uni- 
verse were there on the night 
of Wednesday, September 23. 
fathered in the panelled elegance 
p j 19th floor boardroom of the 
f ederal Reserve, 14 of Wall Street's 
k «r.« ere g ‘ ven Ihefr instructions 
by William McDonough. 

Tne boss of the New York Fed 
Put it simply: stump up $3.5 billion 
, ba « out the teetering hedge fuhd, 
ng-Term Capital Management, or 
u " risk of what Bill Clinton has 

li k 1 b *geest threat to the 
Kio&al financial system in 50 years”, 
jnere were no Masters of the 
niverse | n the Honduran caplthl of 
pa this week. Just dead 
■todies piling up and a $2 billion dol- 
repalr biu. Two weeks ago, when 

for-J/vT 31 Central America 

-O0 years engulfed Nicaragua, El 


Salvador, Guatemala and Honduras, 
President Clinton offered $2 million 
— less than one of Wall Street's big 
hitters could net In an average year. 

Last week, 10 days after Hurricane 
Mitch had unleashed its deluge, the 
White House increased its offer. 
With more than 10,000 dead, thou- 
sands more missing, arid 2 million 
made homeless, Mr Clinton ordered 
an extra $30 million from the 
defence budget to fly in troops to 
help with the emergency and $36 
million for fodd, fuel and other aid. 

This has been the Btory of two 
disasters, one averted arid one real. 
In the first, the central bank of the 
world's most powerful country 
banged heads together to prevent 
the stupidity and greed of a hedge 
fund throwing the banking system 
into chaos. One of LTCM's bets was 
on the path of European long-term 
Interest rates — a massive gamble 


that went spectacularly wrong when 
Russia defaulted. Whereas most 
homeowners in Britain can borrow 
only 2# times their salary to buy a 
house, the people running LTCM 
had an exposure of $900 billion — - 
250 times the fond’s capital base. 

But once the scale of possible 
LTCM losses became known, the 
response was purposeful and deter- 
mined. And it worked. All ideas that 
governments should not intervene 
in free markets were tossed out of 
the New York Fed’s 10th floor win- 
dows as officials around the world 
thrashed out a rescue package. 

For the past two weeks, hungry 
and ill people have been huddled in 
trees above the flood waters, tying 
their children to branches to stop 
them bring swept away. In Honduras, 
the worst affected, almost 60 per 
cent of the country Is under water, 
and 75 per cent 6f agriculture has 


been destroyed. In Nicaragua, thou- 
sands were swept away in the mud- 
slide from the Casita crater collapse. 
At least half the country is severely 
affected by flooding. 

So far there has been no co-ordi- 
nated response from the inter- 
national community. The World Bank 
has sent $15 million to Honduras and 
Nicaragua as immediate aid, and has 
started negotiations to convert $300 
million allocated for relief projects. 

By Monday night the European 
Union had pledged nearly $100 mil- 
lion in aid. There have been 
promises of help. There has been 
hand-wringing aplenty. 

On Monday night the 10th floor 
boardroom at the New York Fed 
was bathed in darkness. The Mas- 
ters of the Universe had gone home 
to enjoy their well-earned rest 

Apocalypse now, page 4 


Law on couples 

3 

splits France 


Gingrich falls prey 

6 

to the cannibals 


Blair puts faith 

10 

In the family 


Arafat's betrayal 

12 

of his people 



Austria AS30 
Belgium BF80 
Denmark OKI 7 
Finland FM 10 
Franca ff 14 
Germany DM 4 
Greece DR 600 
Italy L 3.600 


Malta GOo 
Netherlands G5 
Norway NK18 
Portugal E300 
Saudi Arabia SR &50 
Spain P 300 
Sweden SK 19 
fttfCzariand SF3.80 
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2 letters to the editor 

Hypocrites swell ranks 
of Pinochet apologists 


CCORDING to Diaries Kraut- 
hammer, General Pinochet's 
arrest Is “a blow for the most ideo- 
logically selective justice, and the 
rankest hypocrisy" (November 1). 

The thread of his “argument" — 
little more than a succession of bit- 
ter innuendoes — appears to be that 
since the likes of Jiang, Castro, 
Arafat, Franco and De Klerk have 
not yet had their collars felt, it i 9 
hypocritical to arrest Pinochet or to 
cheer this rare display of due 
process relatively unhampered by 
politics, I for one will cheer on 
regardless, smugly aware that in- 
dulging in even the rankest 
hypocrisy is a small sin compared 
with systematic torlure, mass mur- 
der and the terrorisation of an en- 
tire nation. 

Perhaps the Pinochet case will 
set a trend. Henceforth, perhaps the 
perpetrators of atrocities will be I 
held accountable for their crimes re- I 
gardless of whether they are, or 
subsequently become, senior offi- 
cials of state. Perhaps the demands 
of justice will take precedence over 
those of diplomacy and realpolitik? 
Now seems as good a time as any to 
launch this new world order, and 
tiie Pinochet case would set an 


excellent precedent. Krauthammer 
would rather this didn't happen. He 
condones the example of post- 
Franco Spain, wluch he charac- 
terises as “amnesia" and “turning a 
blind eye on the past" for "the sake 
of social peace". 

The only exception, his simple 
rule of thumb states, is “when you 
win total victory over an evil 
regime". Under this logic, if the Al- 
lies had merely fought the Nazis to 
a stand-off, leaving Hitler in power, 
we would have had no business ar- 
resting the retired Flihrer or his 
I cronies during a London sojourn in 
the 1960s for complicity in the 
deaths of millions of civilians in con- 
centration camps. 

Essentially. Krauthammer im- 
plies thnt the justification for pursu- 
ing the prime architects of the 
Holocaust rests on the fact that "we" 
won a total victory over the evil 
Nazis. That is an insult to the vic- 
tims and their families and a very 
dangerous line of reasoning. There 
can be no international amnesia or 
amnesty for people who commit 
atrocities on the scale of Pinochet's 
butchery, not to mention the Holo- 
caust, Soviet and Chinese mass 
killings or the more recent geno- 




cides in East Timor, Cambodia, 
Rwanda and the Balkans. If nations 
cannot bring their own butchers to 
justice, international institutions 
must be fashioned to do the job. 

Krauthammer's sneering at "arm- 
chair moralists” and the European 
left is a pathetic and mean-spirited 
attempt to obscure the role of his 
corporate masters in creating and 
supporting tyrants such as 
Pinochet, training and arming their 
torturers and exploiting their sub- 
ject peoples for profit. Like his rule 
of rhumb, it's very simple. If 
Pinochet were to go on trial. United 
States foreign policy would be in the 
dock. And that might expose some 
very rank hypocrisy indeed. 

Tim Groves, 

Kyoto, Japan 

A NDREW RAWSLEY (Weasel 
/^iwoids from Pinochet's apolo- 
gists, November 1) answers very 
nicely the pure right ideology of 
Charles Krauthammer. The real 
hypocrisy is that of governments 
who sign international agreements 
about human rights and crimes 
against humanity, and then do noth- 
ing to enforce them. 

It would be nice if all those re- 
sponsible for mass murder and tor- 
ture could be made to pay for their 
crimes. Unfortunately justice 
doesn't work that way; it is rather 
like a symphony, composed one 
note at a time. Pinochet's arrest is 
one such note, beautifully clear; no 
matter what, it will be part of the 
symphony of justice forever, 

Tom Edmonds, 

Bromont, Quebec. Canada 


□ Any meaningful difference be- 
tween the two pnrties erodes as one 
goes from local to state to national 
to internal ionnl issues because of 
the absurd desire for bipartisanship; 

□ Less than 50 per cent of the elec- 
torate participates in the elections, 
and even fewer from the minority 
communities. This is not surprising 
given the Hobson's choice pre- 
sented to the voters; 

□ The elected leaders are mainly 
beholden to their rich contributors, 
special interests which influence vot- 
ing blocs and ultra-right organisa- 
tions such as the National Rifle 
Association, the Cuban-American Na- 
tional Foundation or the American- 
Israeli Political Action Committee. 

This is the farce that continues in 
this country, and that is proclaimed 
from the roof tops by its elected 
plutocrats to be the finest example 
of all society. The inass media per- 
petuates this myth, glorifies it and 
recommends it to the rest of the 
world. Not surprising, considering 
that they come from the same ranks. 
(Dr) N Sadanand, 

Central Connecticut State University, 
New Britain. Connecticut, USA 
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S HOULD not the United Nations 
draw up an international list of 
personae non gratae, putting unde- 
sirable rulers on notice that they 
will be liable to prosecution should 
they stray from their own shores? 

This might end the nauseating 
notion of characters such as 
Mobutu and Amin spending their ill- 
gotten gains in Harrods. 

Peter Whitehead, 

London 

US democracy 
a media myth 

7 HE biennial elections in the 
United States are cause for a 
great deal of hot air and a tremen- 
dous expenditure of time, money 
and resources. One thing that the 
two parties (Democrats and Repub- 
licans, who have instituted them- 
selves into permanency) have in 
common is the arrogant claim that 
this exercise is the best demonstra- . 
tion of the world's "greatest demo- 
cracy ' in action. And, sadly, the 
minority of the citizenry that even 
cares enough to vote buys this 
hook, line and sinker. 

Other than at the local levels — 
and even here it is the exception 
rather than the rule — the elections 
across the country are neither truiy 
representative nor participatory. 
Consider tile following facts: 

□ A candidate needs $1 million or 
more in major state and national 
races in order to be heard and seen; 

□ Only two parties have the signifi- 
cant wherewithal to field candi- 
dates. This can hardly represent the 
aspirations and hopes of the diver- 
sity of people in this country. In par- 
ticular, there is no voice that speaks 
for tiie poor, the minorities and the 
working class because the candi- 
dates, by the previous fact, are from 
and for the upper classes; 


: Working women 
' poorly rewarded 

IT IS good that the Guardian 
/ Weekly is allowing some space for 
the issue of gender discrimination 
(Jobs for ihe boys? October L ; S). 
One does not have to be a rampant 
feminist these days to be con- 
cerned; one simply has to have 
worked in the commercial world lor 
a reasonable period. 

Indeed, the position of women 
these days seems increasingly like 
that of the horse in Animal Farm. 
We go on thinking that if we just 
work harder our rewards will come, 
instead, some of us will end up in 
the knacker's yard, more elegantly 
described as victims of the glass 
ceiling. 

I have heard it suggested that 
women are not as good at negotiat- 
ing their salaries as men. Funnily 
enough, the best explanation I can 
come up with derives from some- 
thing iny mother said to me when [ 
was young. When I asked her why I 
was always sent to the greengrocers 
(in those days children could go out 
alone and families had accounts 
with local shops) and not my broth- 
ers, she explained that I "made less 
fuss" when asked to go. 

This was borne out recently 
when I discovered that I am earning 
37 per cent less (after tax) than the 
other (male) expatriates I work 
with. They received substantial pay 
rises on the basis that a new expatri- 
ate was being recruited at a much 
higher salary and they might “make 
a fuss" if they were not on equal 
packages. 

I am a solicitor with a PhD in psy- 
chology from the University of Cam- 
bridge and 10 years of financial 
services' experience. I do not have 
children, and work is a central part 
of my life. It would be hard to argue 
that I am not amply qualified for the 
kind of work 1 do, and yet it appears 
that I cannot hope to earn as much 
as my male colleagues. 

As I get older and head towai-ds 
that other problem (ageism) I can 
only hope that my three nieces 
(aged 13, 11 and 4) will be as baffled 
as I am by my experiences when 
they are my age, not because they 1 
cannot explain gender discrlmina- ! 
tion, but because they have simply . 
not come across it. 

(Dt) Carole A Cotter, < 

Gibraltar and London i 


>f -THE most dangerous featured 
J. I Lord Jenkins's proposals (fe- 
J‘ ins r «lraws the political w± 
i. Novembers) is that up to 130 IK 
y would be selected not on a m 

? f tltLie ncy basis . the press) 
“ Fp TP sy^em, but from lists d m 
up by a committee mostly mannej 
y by those subservient to the m 
; , leadership. 

As the selection of candidates (or 
next . years European Parliament 
" elections shows, it would meanthu 

- anyone one inch left of centre would 

- have no chance. 

Frank Allaun, 

i Manchester 
I 

I 

I THOROUGHLY understand iht 
/ reasoning behind Roy Jenkins* 
proposals to reform Britain's voting 
system, but if they led to the mossi- 
ness of the Australian political sys- 
tem they would do harm. Tony Blair 
will be very wise to take his time. 

( Prof) Edward Black, 

North Manly, NSIE Australia 

JENNIFER BALFOUR'S "Lelitr 
from Uzbekistan" (November It 
is murvellous and is the stulf «! 
which long series are made. I can t 
be the only render who is (lying tu 
follow the experiences of this intro 
pid girl: what nn c-artli will she mak< 
of "civilisation"? Will she survive ii 
unscathed? Will she return to tab- 
up her lifo as before like the Fucg- 
sins uf the Beagle? Please can vmi 
lean on Ms Balfour to continue whst 
she has begun? Better still; might 
Zamira write her own Letter from 
England? 

Pat Anderson, 

Richmond, North Yorks 

j WAS surprised that John Ryle 
I (The trouble with Americans, Or- 
tober 18) did not offer the obvious 
substitute for “American" to de 
scribe LIS citizens. "User", though 
inelegant, seems remarkably appro- 
priate. 

Trevor Dandy. 

Winnipeg, Canada 

-i 

\ 

I IMS in a Chinese restaurant in , 

/ Madrid the other day, and an Ital- ■ 
ian businessman's mobile pnonj, 
kept ringing at length to the tune ot i 
“Scotland The Brave". Is this wM 
globalisation is all about, or is it jus 
that the SNP is more powerful than 
I thought? 

Guy Hill. 

Madrid. Spain 

- — - j 

I 

C ONGRATULATIONS to Set* | 

tor John Glenn on an achieve 

ment which proves the I 

and capacity of the elderly. U* | 

experience. Don't write us off. j 

A T Goodman ( aged 79), i 

Southport, Merseyside | 
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The New Cale H *» ,,, ‘' cultural centre's futuristic egg-shaped structures photos 

Cultural centre symbolises island’s birth 


PHOTOGRAPH PAPANTZ 


Christopher Zlnn 
In New Caledonia 

M ORE than 70 per cent of 
New Caledonians backed an 
historic referendum last Sunday 
to grant the formerly troubled 
French Pacific territory more 
autonomy from Paris, before a 
final vote Is taken on indepen- 
dence. 

Hie decision could also be 

H««H ae a vote of vunfllleutx: in 

the most spectacular structure 
to be built In the South Pacific 
since the Sydney Opera House 
—the Centre Culture! Tjibaou, 
which opened recently near the 
territory’s capital, Noumea. 

The futuristic and traditional 

Carlos on 
hunger strike 

C ARLOS the Jackal, once the 
w °rld's most wanted terrorist 
after a string of sensational attacks 
around the world during the seven- 
ties and early eighties, on Tuesday 
j |?' a son the sixth day of a potentially 
ufo threatening hunger strike, 

writes Jon Henley in Paris. 

He has refused all food and liq- 
uids and, according to his lawyer, is 
Prepared to go “to the fateful end". 

President Jacques Chirac has 
Peen warned that Carlos is prepared 
o die unless he is taken out of soli- 
“fy confinement in the Paris jail 
where he is serving a life sentence 
r murder. His lawyer, Francois 
utUemin, said that he was already 
and dehydrated but remained 

completely determined". 

No prisoner in republican and 
emocratic France has had to un- 

Mr S n Ch extreme moral torture," 
J* V *nln wrote to the presi- 
,!■ ' man has been buried 

E* your conscience, Mr PresF 
. to stop this measure now, and 

*Prt^7sUbe^' ty ° fa,Mn 

•Jf* born nich Ramirez 
L_ J) M ln Venezuela 49 years ago, 
the d tota * isolation at 

La Santife jail since 
anS? 1 6 ' 1994 ' two days after his 
Sudan ® nd abduction from the 
agents ^ French weret sendee 

^life Prison late 
Frem? r £ 0r the “forder of two 
me? nJSff b 1975 - the for 
blamed f^ P ^ estuiian terrorist is 
hSr "I 0 ™ than 80 deaths and 
worid^ 8 ° f kfaries around the 


structure was a $58 million 
peace offering from the French 
government to the Kanak Is- 
landers who waged a struggle 
against settlers between 1984 
and 1988 in which almost 50 
people died. 

The complex, based on tribal 
buildings and designed by a 
leading Italian architect, Renzo 
Piano, was named after the 
Kanak leader Jean-Marie 
Tjihamt, who was assassinated 
in 1989 by separatist exuKiuiota 
after signing a pact to avoid a 
civil war. 

The Kanaka of New Caledonia 
speak 28 different languages 
and have aeen their traditional 
culture and population growth 


stunted by French colonisation. 

The original accords signed 
between Tjlbaou’s pro-Indepen- 
dence FYont de la Liberation 
Nationale des Kanakes 
Socialists party, and the French 
loyalist Reassemblement pour la 
Catodonle dans la RepubUque 
group In 1988 were meant to 
correct the social and economic 
disparity between the Kanaka 
and the Europeans, who make 
up 34 per cent of the population. 

Lnut ^iitirinv’s referendum was 
the start of a 20-year timetaoic 
In the transition to what is de- 
scribed as a shared sovereignty. 

France will now cede a range 
of powers to the islands before 
the final vote. 


Police testimony dents 
sex case against Anwar 


John Glttlngs 
and John Aglionby 

T HE prosecution case in 
Malaysia against the former 
deputy prime minister, Anwar 
Ibrahim, wobbled seriously last 
week with the release oi a special 
branch report saying he had been 
the victim of a smear campaign. 

The report, submitted to the 
prime minister, Mahathir Moha- 
mad, in August last year, 9aid that 
sexual allegations against Mr Anwar 
were “baseless, and more depen- 
dent on imagination and assump- 
tion". 

The prosecution's case — - now 
being loudly backed in public state- 
ments by Dr Mahathir — is that Mr 
Anwar was guilty of "sexual miscon- 
duct", and had sought to cover It up 
by Instructing the special branch to 
“neutralise” his accusers. 

But after a week of evidence from 

the special branch chie f. Mohamad 
~SBlu Kwuikgi muiiy iviaiujuuuiu >■ m - 

wonder which version is true. His 
credibility . was damaged on 
Thursday last week when he admit- 
ted that he might He to the court if 
told to do so by government minis- 
ters. 

The heport of August 18, 1997 de- 
tailed the motives which had led 
Ummi Hafllda Ali, the slater of Mr 
Anwar’s private ' secretary, and his 
former driver, Azizan Abu Bakar, to 
accuse him of Illegal sexual acts: 

Ms Ummi 1 b said to have levelled 
the charge because, She suspected 
that h£r sister-in-law was luring art 
affair vHth Mr Anwar. The driver Is 
also said to liave been antagonised 
by the 6isterln 1 law’s “arrogdnt atti- 
tude". ' 1 ' 
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French right up in 
arms over new law 


'« ms. i 


The report says, without going 
into detail, that “there are indica- 
tions that there exists a certain 
group that may have their own 
agenda ... to smear [Mr Anwar]." 

Mr Anwar's defence team claims 
that a much more specific report, 
dated two weeks later, identified se- 
nior political figures as belonging to 
this group, including Dr Mahathir’s 
close associate and economic ad- 
riser, Daim Zainuddln. 

The judge, Augustine Paul, has 
asked the prosecution to try to ob- 
tain a copy of this second report 
On Monday Mr Mohamad Said 
told the court he could not remem- 
ber a second report But a source 
close to the defence team said after 
the court adjourned: “Anwar re- 
membere seeing the second report, 
although he was never allowed to 
keep a copy of it We are deter- 
mined to find it and prove his inno- 
cence." 

The surfacing of this political 

stances in which the reports were 
produced, will confirm the view of 
many Malaysians that the case 1 b 
about' power struggles In the ruling 
£lite, and not about sexual behav- 
iour between consenting adults. 

Only four charges of corruption 
— involving Mr Anwar’s alleged at- 
tempt to force his accusers to re- 
tract their allegations of sexual 
misconduct — are currently being 
heard. 1 

Another charge of corruption, 
and five counts of alleged sodomy, 
are unlikely to be heard until the be- 
ginning of the new year. After that, 
Malaysia’s attorney-general has sug- 
gested that more charges may be 
preferred. 1 ■ *' ■ 


Jon Henley In Paris 

A NEW expression has en- 
tered the French language. 
It is only a joke at present, 
but soon it will have a more serious 
meaning. “Voulez-vous pacser avec 
nioi?" giggling teenagers are asking 
their partners. Roughlv ! » *•“»>»■ 
laj po . j-uu tike to enter into a 

Civil Solidarity Pact with me?" 

The Civil Solidarity Pact — better 
known by its French acronym Pacs 
— - is a thoroughly modern piece of 
legislation introduced by a Socialist- 
led government keen to prove its 
leftwing credentials. Some fear it 
will change society more radically 
than any bill since the Abortion Act 
a quarter of a century ago. 

Currently midway through the 
National Assembly, Pacs has been 
the subject of some of the most vio- 
lent scenes parliament has wit- 
nessed in decades. Originally 
inspired by gay rights campaigners, 
it will give legal recognition to co- 
habiting couples of whatever sex, al- 
lowing them to file joint lax returns, 
share common property rights and 
enjoy the same social welfare and 
inheritance advantages as families. 

It v< ilk in effool mnr 

riage, argue its opponents, which in- 
clude the Catholic Church and the 
conservative opposition. The latter 
has tabled nearly 1,000 amend- 
ments. 

Speaking for them. Christine 
Boutin, a Gaullist deputy who fili- 
bustered against the bill for five- 
and-a-hali hours, said it opened the 
door to moral decline and repre- 
sented an unholy attack on the fam- 
ily, the institution of marriage, the 
child and the state itself. “The 
Pacs", she declared, "is a disgrace 
to this country." 

Others have gone farther. An 


ultra-conservative group called the 
Future of Culture has bombarded 
the prime minister, Lionel Jospin, 
with 60,000 postcards saying the 
plan amounts to "a choice for a 
decadent society that wilt 
the remains of civilisation still sepa- 
rating us from barbarism”. 

fundamentalist. Catholics are 
praying in churches and convents 
for the bill's defeat, and posters in 
the Paris Metro warn of the family's 
imminent collapse. 

That is not, however, the way its 
supporters see it. Pacs — they 
argue — is a long-overdue recogni- 
tion of modern life in France, a once 
deeply Catholic country where 
more than 40 per cent of children 
are now born out of wedlock. 

The government says the law will 
help not only young couples, gay 
and straight, but also senior citizens 
or relatives who, for example, de- 
cide to pool their resources. 

Unmarried couples living together 
in France currently get a raw deal. 
They are essentially treated as indi- 
viduals, meaning they pay substan- 
tially more tax than a married couple 
and can also face severe problems of 
legal recognition with pensions, in- 

OnJ life inf>u ran *«n if 1 1 iQjr 

separate or if one of the partners 
dies. Pacs could cost the govern- 
ment $1.5 billion a year in lost tax. 

According to a recent poll, 70 per 
cent of the population favours the 
plan for heterosexuals, with 49 per 
cent support for homosexuals. 

"Pacs is not abuuL marriage, 
homosexual or heterosexual," in- 
sists the justice minister, Elisabeth 
Guigou. “We are simply talking 
about a contract which will give 
legal security to people who cannot 
or do not want to get married." 

Blair backs family page 10 


Yugoslavia ‘a fugitives haven’ 


Chris Bird In Belgrade 

Y UGOSLAVIA is a haven for sus- 
pected war criminals hiding 
from international justice, a senior 
United States official said this week, 
adding that any attempt to shelter 
those indicted of war crimes was 
“futile". 

Western states have used de- 
mands on Kosovo to pressure Yugo- 
slavia's president, Slobodan 
Milosevic, to allow jurisdiction for 
the international war crimes tri- 
bunal in The Hague to investigate 
crimes and arrest suBpects in pre- 
sent-day Yugoslavia. 

Tiie tribunal and the US are push- 

slavia. The court issued arrest War- 
rants In 1996 far army officers Mile 
Mrksic, Miroslav Radic and Voselln 
Sljivancanln; known as the “Vukovar 
Three”, for the slaughter of 260 un- 
armed men In the Croatian town of 
Vukovar In 1991. 

David' Scheffer,' US ambassador 
at large far war crimes Issues, said 
Yugoslavia was advertising Itself to 
the world as a “haven” for war 
crimes Indictees from The Hague. 

"It would not surprise me if there 
were other Indictees eq] eying simi- 
lar sanctuary by the Yugoslav au- 
thorities,” he 1 said wheri* asked' If 
former Bosnian Serb president, 
i Radovan Karadzic, and his army 


commander, General Ratko Mladic, 
might be in Serbia. 

"No one should be in doubt that 
Karadzic and Mladic will be brought 
to The Hague,” he said. Tt is our 
hope that Yugoslavia recognises the 
futility of providing sanctuary to 
anyone indicted for war crimes.” 

Earlier Louise Arbour, the tri- 
bunal's chief prosecutor, was denied 
permission to travel with 10 others 
to Investigate alleged war crimes in 
Serbia's mainly ethnic Albanian 
province of Kosovo. 

Mr Milosevic has refused to hand 
over the Vukovar Three and has re- 
neged on a promise made to the US 
negotiator, Richard Holbrooke, to 
grant UN investigators access to 

iSUBUVI/i JiJlu ratwiiM — ■■ ■ a a m _ 

sevioHolbrooke talks had led to 
confusion about the war crimes tri- 
bunal's jurisdiction, which she said 
was clear.- A UN Security Council 
resolution in 1993 gave tiie tribunal 
jurisdiction across all of former 
Yugoslavia. ! . 

“We've already had investigative 
missions in Kosovo; they weren't 
covert, theyVe issued visas in the 
pBBt " Ms Arbour said. The genesis 
of this present blunder is down to 
the MiloBevio-Holbrooke deal. It 
was reported that Milosevic didn't 
concede the court jurisdiction — 
the rhetoric was upgraded by Bel- 
grade to say we had no jurisdiction 
over Kosovo.” . 
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Jerusalem bomb puts accord at risk 


David snsn , ooKrn~derusaiem~ 

P RESIDENT Clinton last week 
urged Israel not to stall the 
recently agreed land-for-se- 
curity deal after two Palestinian car 
bombers blew themselves up as 
they tried to kill Israeli shoppers at 
Jerusalem's central market 
Tiic -blast- injured 21 people and 
pushed the revived Middle. East 
peace process back to the brink of 

collapse. - 

The Israeli cabinet, which was 
meeting as the bombers' car was 
torn apart in the blast, immediately 
suspended work on passing the 
Wye summit agreement until it was 
convinced that Yasser Ai-afat's 
Palestinian Authority was "taking 
decisive steps iii a determined war i 
on the terrorist organisations". 

Israel’s justice minister, Tsahi | 
Hanegbi, said the attack was almost ] 
certainly staged by the Palestinian i 


j -fitittuuu group "Islamic jinadl'TW 
telephone calls had earlier claimed 
the responsibility for the Islamist 
militant party, Hamas. 

The bombing happened at the 
Mahane Yehuda market, where 16 
months ago 15 people were killed 
by Hamas suicide bombers. Wit- 
nesses said a red Fiat 127 ap- 
proached the market's main 
entrance and then blew up, throw- 
ing its two occupants Into the street. 

ruiiww th e car was carrying 
two crude bombs, i uc i„. — ^ 

blast was funnelled upwards. At a 
stall only metres away, stacks of 
eggs were left undamaged. 

Mr Clinton called the Wye accord 
“fhe only answer to this act of crimi- 
nal terror”. 

Appealing for prayers for the 
injured, he said the agreement he 
helped mediate last month “is the 
best way to protect the safety of the 
Israeli people, the best way to 


"■achieve ~U«CT thn 

Palestinians". 

James Rubin, spokesman for the 
US secretary of state Madeleine Al- 
bright, said more than a brief delay 
in Implementing the accord would 
encourage extremists. "We cannot 
let the extremists, the enemies of 
the peace process, destroy the 
hopes of Israelis and Palestinians.” 

Palestinian reaction to the attack 
was swift. President Arafat’s 
spokesman, Nabil Abu Rdainah, 

said; “We condemn this attack re- 
gardless ut nin# tu f n| . jf 

or which side the extremists are 
from. We hope this won't become an 
excuse to sabotage the agreement.” 

Israel radio quoted an unnamed 
high-level Israeli official saying the 
cabinet had decided to release pub- 
lic tenders for construction on Har 
Homa, the controversial hillside 
housing project near Jerusalem. 

The report was denied, but a cabi- 


nnl qlntom^nl ulil I Hat in lUa 

of the bombing: “Israel will act to 
strengthen Jerusalem and defend 
the security of its citizens. 1 ' 

Strengthening Jerusalem is a 
phrase used to justify the construe- 
tion of Jewish settlements ringing 
the city. 

The only Israeli minister to op- 
pose a further suspension of the 
Wye agreement was the interior 
minister, Avigdor Kalahani, who 
arrived at the scene shortly after the 
attack. 

According to the Wye timetable, 
Israel is win with- 

drawing front West Bank ternroi., 
this month. But the cabinet has 
raised a new objection and is de- 
manding that the 900-member 
Palestinian National Council votes 
to abolish clauses in its charter call- 
ing for the destruction of Israel. 

Comment, page 1 2 


Apocalypse now in fragile democracies 



Phil Gunson In Tegucigalpa, 

Robin McKle and Lucy Johnston 

T HE DISASTER destroyed al- 
most the entire centre of the 

Lui / !ii^ lIiuujuiiUoe Mil* 

lions of dollars in aid were blatantly 
embezzled by the president. So 
great was the outrage that within a 
few years an armed uprising over- 
threw his regime; not long after- 
wards he was assassinated in exile 
when an irate citizen destroyed his 
Mercedes with a bazooka. 

The man was Nicaraguan dictator 
Anastasio Somoza; the decade the 
seventies; and the spark that led to 
revolution was the earthquake that 
levelled the capital, Managua. 

Today, in the aftermath of the 
region's devastating hurricane, the 
debate over the how and who of 
reconstruction is already under 
way. And if revolution seems to be 
off the agenda, the fear of a repeti- 
tion of past mistakes is palpable. 

Indeed, it is hard to deny its in- 
evitability. In a volatile world, this 
thin strip of land seems destined to 
erupt with an awful regularity and 
with desperate consequences. 

The isthmus of Central America 
was created a mere 2 million years 
ago when the tectonic plate carry- 
ing South America crunched into Its 
North American equivalent, separat- 
ing Pacific and Atlantic Oceans. 
Ever since. Central America has 
been paying the meteorological, geo- 
logical and political consequences. 

For a start, the region straddles 
two of the world's most disruptive 
weather systems: El Niflo in the 
Pacific and the hurricane factories 
of the Caribbean. It also standB over 
faultlines that have produced a 

jici \ j ( ifdtdLfyoui/C CUrUlCJUBKCfl, 

Worst of all, though, the region is 
the conduit that links the world's 
richest nation, the United States, 
with some of the poorest, In South 
America. 'So far from God, so close 
to tile United States," the saying 
goes. The political fallout has, not 
surprisingly, been dreadful and has 
only been intensified by Hurricane j 
Mitch. 

‘Washington never cared about 
us as a country, only as a territory 
to be occupied,' 1 said political ana- 
lyst Victor Meza. 

“By the nineties it no longer 
cared about us even as n territory, 
and Honduras had to begin living in 
fhe real world.” And now the real 
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world has revealed how just awful it 
can be. 

Then there is Nicaragua. Victims 
there have accused their president, 
Arnoldo Alemtin, of being slow to 
help some of the worst-hit regions 
because they had supported left- 
wing Sandinistas, the former rebels 
who governed through the eighties 
but whose regime was constantly 
undermined by the US. 

'The government has not sent 
anything. The only ones who are 
helping us are the Sandinistas,” Fe- 
licita Zeleddn, the Posoltega mayor 
said. One refugee, 60-year-old Elba 
Joseflna Aguilera, agreed: “From 
the government we haven't received 
anything, 1 ' she said. “It’s political 
because the mayor is a Sandinista." 

To confirm dlls point, crowds of 
flood victims jeered AlemAn, calling 
him a murderer, when he viRltetL 
nearby Lebn last week: 

The issue is therefore a simple 
one, according to Meza. “Do we re- 
construct the country — or con- 
struct a new country? I believe we 
have to reconstruct, and transform." 

Hurricane Mitch dumped the 
equivalent of an entire year's rainfall 
on Honduras in just one week, set- 
ting the country's economy back al- 
most two generations in a matter of 
days. “We have lost 30 years’ worth 
of infrastructure and productive ca- 
pacity," said economist Efiraln Diaz. 

Joaquin Cuadra, commander of 
the Nicaraguan a rmy which is co-or- 
dinating the relief effort, says 'the , 
weather is still so bad we simply 
can't get access”. Food cannot be I 


brought in fast enough to make up 
the loss, and 70 per cent of crops 
have been destroyed. 

In Honduras, the government 
puts the cost of repairing roads and 
bridges alone at $2 billion. An Inter- 
araerican Development Bank UDBI 
mission says another $2 billion is 
needed to compensate for lost pro- 
duction, mainly in agriculture and 
fisheries. 

Yet the nation's projected budget 
for 1999 Is only $500 million. Huge 
amounts of foreign aid will therefore 
need to flow through institutions 
whose probity Is, to say the least, 
questionable. 

I N A RECENT survey measuring 
perceptions of corruption among 
private business leaders In 89 
countries around the world, Hon- 

‘Is anything going to change?” a 
senior development agency official 
asked rhetorically. "We certainly 
wopld like it to, but with the class of 
politicians we have,. I doubt it" 
However, Meza points out that 
Honduras today la not the Honduras 
of 1874, when Hurricane Fifi struck. 
Today there are independent prose- 
cutors, a police force In the service 
of the judiciary, and people are 
actually prosecuted for corruption. 

Nevertheless poverty has also in- 
creased in both absolute and rela- 
tive terms, and as always the poor 
have suffered most The death toll 
may easily top 20,000, although 
many bodies will never be found. An 
unknown number will decompose 


The Week 


under the thick, brown mud, their 
presence betrayed only by the 
sweet stench of death. 

Given the extent of the cata clysm. 

um y wdH‘‘taKF' ItTTu lb 

years to folly recover," the former 
US president, Jimmy Carter, said 
last week after visiting tile region. 
He urged that the two nations be 
given preferential trade agree- 
ments, foreign debt forgiveness and 
direct massive aid, a proposal moti- 
vated — at least in part — by guilt. 

“I don't think there’s any doubt 
that the [US-financed] Contra war 
was an affliction on Nicaragua for 
which my own nation has to be 
partly responsible," he added. 

Such is the scale of the tragedy, 
according to one aid worker, that 
the relief effort Is the equivalent of 
"using a sticking plaster to stop 
bleeding from a gun shot wound to 
the heart”. 

The idea that the region's $4 bil- 
lion debts to the West should be 
scrapped has at least united both 
left and right. Even the riglitwing 
Alemrin has called for debt forgive- 
ness, and sought to enlist his 
opposite number, Carlos Flores, in a 
joint approach to creditors. 

“The country does not have the 
capacity to pay the foreign debt," 
said Efraln Diaz. Tt couldn't pay 
before Mitch, so I don't see how it 
can pay now." 

Every day Nicaragua and Hon- 
duras spend a total of $2 million on 
repayments to creditors. Britain 
receives about $170 million a year. 
These countries spend three to four 
times as much on debt as on health 
and education. 

Hurricane Mitch may therefore 

„ ■ ui. iiliif£ 7 £f%/fllL *|UI" ' 

opportunities are seized while the 
world's attention is on an area that 
has been off the agenda for nearly a 
decade, some good may. come of 
this tragedy. 

But if the only ones seizing the 
opportunity are greedy politicians 
and corrupt military officers, then 
an already desperately poor and 
recently unstable part of the world 
can look forward to yet another 
generation lo9t to violence and 
malnutrition, 

There could be no greater test, of 
the fledgling politick! institutions that 
haye struggled into life over, the past 
10 years Nothing less than the future 
of democracy In Central America is 
now at stake. — The Observer 


E) ROSPECTS of a deal to puat 

r„..,.nwl opHnn do 

global warming looked thin, after ! 
politicians meeting in Buenos 
Aires played down the Idea that j 
reductions in carbou dioxide i 
emissions can begin soon, 

Comment, page 12 


W ASHINGTON announced' 
record reward of $5 mil- 
lion for the arrest of Osama bln 
Laden, in connection with acted 
anti-American terrorism. 


I rejected a new United 
■ Nationac^, lir j^ Council Teao- ! 
lution cqndprr»"«nS »**■ ■J'.-ielnn 1 
to stop co-operating with 
weapons Inspectors, saying it 
was imposed by the United 
States and Britain. 


R WANDA'S military leader, 
Paul Kagame, admitted that 
his troops are supporting rebels j 
trying to oust the Congolese * 
President Laurent Kabilft. 


A PEACEFUL solution to the 
violence in Spain's Basque 
coi mtrv rpo ,i od •’insf-r when the 
" prime minister, Jostf Marin 
Azntir, said he was willing to talk 
to the separatist group ETA. 


P RESIDENT Clinton was 
questioned for 00 minutes 
by FBI officials! as part of an 
inquiry into the financing of his 
1996 re-election campaign. 


V ETERAN astronaut John 
Glenn, aged 77, returned to 
Earth in the spuce shuttle ■ 
Discovery, after spending 10 : “ 

days in space. 


I NDONESIA'S former presi- j 

dent Suharto was accused of . 
being behind riots that rocked 
Jakarta and other cities In Msyi I 
according to a report by an offi- 
cial fact-finding team. 



renowned fashion firm has been 
given a 29-year jail sentence for 
orchestrating his murder. 



extradition of General Augusta 

Pinochet from Britain, <o 
Extradition threat, pafl 0l< 

J EAN Marais, one of France^ 
best-loved film actorti nas 
died at the age of 84. 



ANC draws fire over smoking ban 


dan 

On tor your copy today> 


Alex Duval Smith 
In Johannesburg 

S OUTH AFRICAN moves to 
introduce some of the 
world's toughest anti-smok- 
ing laws have brought the govern- 
ment into head-on conflict with the 
tobacco companies and left much of 
the country sceptical that anyone 
will obey the legislation. 

Under the Tobacco Products 
Control Amendment Bill, passed in 
parliament in Cape Town last week, 
all tobacco advertising and smoking 
in public places will be banned. The 
restrictions will affect up to 7 mil- 
lion South African smokers. 

Once passed by the upper house, 


Dhaka killers 

to face 
firing squad 


Arahad Mahmud in Dhaka 
and Suzanne Qoldenberg 


“TWENTY-THREE years after a 
I murder that has haunted 
Bangladesh, a judge this week sen- 
tenced 15 former army officers tu 
dentil by firing squad for killing the 
country's founder. Sheikh Mujibur 
Rahman, and most of his family. 

"They deserve no mercy,” Judge 
l^izi Golam Rasul said as he read 
out his 171-page judgment to a 
packed court in Dhaka. “They not 
only shot and killed the president 
and his family but have shown 
arrogance after the killings. They 
should be executed publicly." 

Only two of the condemned, in- 
cluding a retired colonel who led 
the plot, Faruk Rahman, are in 
custody. The rest are in hiding over- 
seas. Four others, including a 
former junior information minister, 
were acquitted. 

As the verdict was read out, thou- 
■jands of Sheikh Mujib's followers 
danced In the streets, shouting "jus- 
dee has prevailed". For the slain 
leader's daughter, Bangladesh’s 
prune minister Sheikh Hasina, it 
was a moment of contemplation. 

The nation will be cleansed of a 
terrible sin when the sentence is 
carried out" she said at tide three- 
storey grey house in Dhaka that 
Was her childhood home and the 
scent the murder of her entire 
extended family, barring one sister. 

The conspirators have appeared 
011 television claiming that they 
saved Bangladesh from tyranny, 
lonths before his death, Sheikh 
Rahman had imposed one-party 
ru o - and his critics accused him of 
corruption. 

But Sheikh Hasina has insisted 
would have returned 
mocratic rule. Since coming to 
P° er two years ago, she has made 
* m,s slon to punish his killers, 
u , cxcavate a past that had been all 
fxpunged from official history, 
famii re f ^ eara ag° she turned the 
2<w. h05 V e ^0 a museum, and 
pn(hi a day now gaze rever- 
u r ?* bloodstains and the bul- 
Dl ly s .°, n . the atalrwell where the 
president fell a sign invites tourists 

brain p j eces her mother's 
Sheit,u e J?^ded in the ceiling. 
Rus<Sn ^? s * na ' 8 youngest brother, 
couuin ’ W ^° Wn8 10. and a pregnant 
G0 J»m, were also killed. 

i aDnpni accu f e{ | are almost certain to 
befor '. anc * 't could take years 
l — — Ibe sentence is carried out 


the National Council of Provinces, 
the legislation mil make South Africa 
the first developing country, and 
only the 23rd country in the world, to 
have a complete or near-complete 
ban on tobacco advertising. 

But tobacco company executives, 
who claim -the ban On advertising is 
an unconstitutional infringement of 
free speech, are threatening to chal- 
lenge the bill in court. 

Steven Jurgens, managing direc- 
tor of British American Tobacco, 
which with Rothmans International 
has 90 per cent of the South African 
market, described as "kangaroo jus- 
tice" the rapid manner in which the 
African National Congress pushed 
the bill through. 


“We reserve the right to take 
legal action. A strong option will be 
to take the health minister to (the 
constitutional] court," Mr Jurgens 
said. 'The discussions have been 
one-sided. The industry was just in- 
formed of what the department of 
health planned to do." 

The high court dismissed an ear- 
lier action by tobacco companies to 
gain access to the department of 
health documents that were used to 
draft the biU. 

The passage of the tobacco bill — 
213 to 106 votes — was a victory for 
the beleaguered health minister, 
Nkosazana Zuma, who has faced 
criticism over many of her policies. 

Last month she was featured In a 


cartoon in a pornographic maga- 
zine, in which her head was super- 
imposed on a urinal and 
accompanied by the label: “under- 
paid domestic worker". The image 
was deemed racist and the maga- 
zine was removed from sale. 

Race arguments have been em- 
ployed against the bill. Sporting 
groups claim the advertising ban 
trill end efforts to develop sport in 
mainly black areas. 

The tobacco industry argues that 
the ban will lead to 15,000 job 
losses, worsening unemployment, 
already running at 30 percent. 

The planned law bans all tobacco 
advertising and sponsorship. Even 
advertisements for holidays or prod- 


ucts such as drinks would not be 
allowed to show people smoking. 

The maximum fine for smoking 
at work or in public places would be 
200 rand ($321. Advertising viola- 
tions would generate fines of up to 
200,000 rand. 

Moni Ngobeni, lighting up after 
an overnight coach ride from Cape 
Town said: "We are not very good at 
obeying laws in this country, so why 
should we start now? After all the 
stupid laws we put up with during 
apartheid. South Africa is not a 
place where there is a tradition of 
obeying tile government.” 

Whether MFs will stick to the 
new law is questionable. Just before 
the vote in parliament last week, a 
group of them rushed out of the 
chamber for a smoke break. 

Tobacco 'pushers', pagel 1 
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Newt’s departure 
leaves bitter taste 







w<u>hiiiyiun diary 

Martin Kettle 

N INE years ago, a then un- 
known Republican congress- 
man from Georgia launched 
a crusade against the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, Jim 
Wright of Texas. Against the advice 
of his party colleagues, and to the 
unforgiving anger of the Demo- 
crats, the man from Georgia forced 
a series of ethics allegations to a 
congressional inquiry, wliich in turn 
compelled Speaker Wright to re- 
sign. In his valedictory speech, 
Wright turned on his relentless pur- 
suer. “Mindless cannibalism", he 
said, had taken over in American 
politics. 

Well, as a motherly grand juror 
said when she tried to comfort a 
weeping Monica Lewinsky in a 
Washington courthouse earlier this 
year, what goes around comes 
around. On Friday last week, that 
same Georgia congressman re- 
signed as Speaker too, just like 
Wright before him. And, in a confer- 
ence call with some of the people he 
had previously regarded as his own 
closest allies, he spoke bitterly of 
the Republican conservatives who 
had blackmailed him into quitting. 
They were, he announced, "canni- 
bals". _ 

In his political career, Newt Gin- 
grich lived hy the sword and died by 
(he sword. That career ended last 
week in the kind of ruthless and un- 
sentimental piece of political arith- 
metic that was both Gingrich’s 
strength and his weakness. He 
added up the votes and saw that he 
would lose. So, with an equally char- 
acteristic petulance, Gingrich re- 
signed not just as Speaker but also 
from Congress itself, to which he 
had been re-elected — with a record 
share of the poll — less than 72 
hours previously. 

It was, said a New York Times ed- 
itorial, a stunning moment in Ameri- 
can politics, and for once the 
overused adjective seems appropri- 
ate. For this is truly a turning point, 
not merely for the party battle of the 
Clinton years, but even more for the 
future of the Republican party, and 
above all for rightwing politics in 
the modern world. 

Gingrich himself would not 
demur from seeing his fall in both 
global and epochal terms. For few 
politicians of our era have had a 
more explicit — some may say a 
more deluded — sense of their own 
historic significance than Gingrich. 
This is the man who proudly de- 
lighted in his claim to be famous in 
Mongolia, who described himself as 
“a revolutionary" and who looked a 
reporter in the eye on the eve of his 
1994 triumph and announced “l 
think F am a transformational fig- 


ure". Clutching his Contract With 
America in bis fist, he told the 
American people, “We are going to 
change the world". 

Gingrich has always made his 
claim on history to the descant of 
his own bungling. He is half 
Napoleon, half Homer Simpson. 
When Gingrich shut down the gov- 
ernment in 1995, Bill Clinton, in 
some respects his doppelgduger , 
drew the Speaker on and then cut 
him to pieces. When Gingrich 
fastened on to the Lewinsky scandal 
as his chosen issue for the rematch, 
nrinni-fvi si rnne-a-doD6 strat- 
egy favoured by trie ageing 
Muhammad All, waiting until 
Gingrich exhausted himself before 
delivering the knock-out punch. 

From beginning to end, the or- 
chestration of the impeachment in- 
quiry and this year's mid-term 
election was Gingrich's campaign. 
Rooted in a revolutionary culture 
that spurns compromise, his ambi- 
tious aim, once he had decided on it 
in the spring, was nothing less than 
to bring Clinton down. 

To that end Gingrich personally 
dictated the whole impeachment j 
timetable on Capitol Hitt this au- 
tumn, publishing the Starr report 
and then the Clinton video, driving 
his party to vote for the impeach- 
ment inquiry as the curtain-raising 
event of the election season. Lack- 
ing sufficient Senate votes to con- 
vict Clinton on a purely partisan 
basis, Gingrich staked everything 
on redressing the imbalance 
through voter power. 

Little more than a week before- 
hand, the Republican commander- 
in-chief launched a final offensive 
in an election campaign whose 
focused purpose was to dislodge 
Clinton’s grip on the presidency. Ac- 
cording to Gingrich’s war plan, the 
November 3 election would provide 
the extra congressional votes, the 
popular electoral mandate and the 
political momentum that would 
finally drive his great rival from 
office. Campaigning on the front- 
lines, fundraising across the nation, 
and rarely returning to Georgia, 
Gingrich gambled on the impeach- 
ment issue in the final days of the 
election, pitching $10 million worth 
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of antl-Cttnton television ads at 
viewer-voters in the two dozen key 
states and congressional districts 
where the election would be de- 
cided. 

The result, like Waterloo, was a 
damn close-run thing. Overall, very 
little changed in these mid-term 
elections. The balance of power in 
the House, the Senate and among 
the nation's 50 governors, remains 
basically the same. And yet enough 
changed in this war of position for 
Clinton, whose party won fewer 
votes, fewer seats and fewer states 
than Gingrich’s, to emerge tri- 
umphant. 

It bears repeating, if only to pre- 
vent the 1998 mid-terms being 
falsely described as "a Democratic 
victory", that it was the Republican 
party which won on November 3. 
Not only did the Republicans win 
but they won for the third time in a 
row. A comparison of today's elec- 
toral map with that following the 


first Clinton victory year of 1992 
shows that the 1990s have been a 
decade of great Republican success. 

But this year’s victory was 
pyrrhic, because Gingrich had 
staked all on securing Republican 
gains that never materialised, and 
because the Democrats won all but 
two of the most closely contested 
seats in the Senate, made a tidy gain 
in tiie House, and swept up a tidy 
clutch of state governorships, in 
which influence-rich California was 
the most glittering prize of all. In 
less antagonistic years, sucli a re- 
sult might not have had such reso- 
nance. But Gingrich, more titan 
anyone in recent yearn, has nation- 
alised US congressional elections, 
casting them as defining contests 
about the direction of America. 

By this yardstick, November 3 
was a catastrophe for Gingrich. In 
this party political context, he per- 
ished as a sectarian leader. This was 
an election where the biggest De- 


Republicans ready to rule out impeachment 

“PHE Republican front-runner I has backfired against them so I called to account for putting hit 
I to succeed Newt Gingrich as spectacularly in the last week. selfish personal interest ahead 


n^HE Republican front-runner 
I to succeed Newt Gingrich as 
Speaker of the House of 
Representatives gave the clear- 
est hint yet last Sunday that his 
party will not press ahead with 
attempts to Impeach President 
Clinton, writes Martin Kettle 
in Washington. 

Asked about the claim tliat 
Clinton Ued under oath about his 
relationship with Monica 
Lewinsky, and obstructed jus- 
tice, Congressman Bob 
Livingston said: 1 think the 
American people have certainly 
Indicated in the polls that they 
don't consider it an impeachable 
or dismissable offence.” 

Though Livingston was careful 
to insist that he would still vote 
for impeachment if he believed 
the evidence merited It, his state- 
ment was an unmistakable sign 
that Republican leaders are sud- 
denly desperate to abandon their 
drive to dismiss Clinton, which 


has backfired against them so 
spectacularly in the last week. 

A further sign of foe dramatic 
change in the American political 
climate since the mid-term elec- 
tions came from another senior 
Republican, retiring Congress- 
man Bill Paxon of New York, 
who speculated that the House 
might not now hold a vote on 
impeachment at all, even If Its 
judiciary committee votes next 
month, as expected, to adopt 
charges against Clinton. He said 
there was no majority for im- 
peachment in the new Congress 
elected last week. 

The issue is not entirety set- 
tled, though. Earlier this week a 
constitutional sub-committee of 
the House judiciary committee 
began hearing evidence from 10 
legal experts on what constitutes 
an impeachable offence. And, at 
the inaugural hearing, the com- 
mittee chairman, Charles 
Canady, said Clinton “must be 


called to account for putting his 
selfish personal interest ahead 
of his oath of office”. 

As Clinton spent the weekend 
at his Camp David retreat, White 
House sources confirmed that 
he still expected — and would 
accept — some form of censure 
from Congress. 

What does seem assured is 
Bob Livingston’s accession to 
the post of Speaker. His chief 
rival, Christopher Cox, pulled 
out of the race earlier this week, 
and urged the 223 House 
Republicans to back the 
Louisiana representative. “The 
vote Is in", said Cox. “Bob 
Livingston is going to be our next 
speaker and I'm withdrawing for 
that reason.” 

Livingston praised Gingrich as 
a man of “Churchill! an propor- 
tions”, but made it clear he did 
not share the former Speaker's 
confrontational style: “He la a 
revolutionary. I am a manager.” 
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mocratic winners — Gray Davis in 
California, Chuck Schuiner in New 
York. Evan Bayh in Indiana, and 
John Edwards in North Carolina — 
captured the centre ground and 
then forced their opponents bad: 
into the margins, casting them as 
obsessive and divisive, whether on 
impeachment, education, or abor- 
tion (which was in many respects 
the defining issue of many of these 
contests) . These contests were 
models of Clintonian strategy. 

Yet although Democrats and lib- 
eral Republicans tend naturally to 
cast Gingrich as a divisive figure, he 
fell because most Republicans saw 
him as too accommodating to the 
White House. The parly recognised, 
too late, tliat their own, and Gin- 
grich's, obsession with the Lcwin- 
sky-Starr impeachment issues had 
failed to galvanise Republican vot- 
ers- As a result many of Gingrich's 
troops, and most of tile candidates 
now seeking to replace him, argue 
that tne opcoi,.. . i— - -*-•*»• rimm not 
by being too rightwing but by nol 
being rightwing enough. In British 
Conservative terms, this party bat- 
tle is the equivalent of the Major- 
Redwood contest of 1996, not the 
Thatcher-Heseltine contest of 1990. 

H ERE is 1998’s greatest irony. 
With Gingrich out of the 
way, the likelihood now is 
tliat the Republican party will not 
learn the true lesson of the mid- 
term elections — that if they code 
the centre ground to moderate De 
mocrats they will lose. On the con- 
trary. the parly is in the process of 
trying to persuade itself that the 
only thing wrong with the Republi- 
can agenda was that Gingrich was a 
divisive pei'sonalily. Gingrich him- 
self saw this very clearly last week 
before he resigned, when he 
protested that he wa9 under chal- 
lenge from “people who in brt 
would take the party to a narrower 
base, with fewer members". 

Gingrich is right about that, just 
as he was right when he warned 
that the whole pRrty needed to learn 
from the elections, not him alone. 
But will that happen? The Bush 
brothers of Texa9 and Fionas 
notwithstanding, the signs are ttiat 
It will not. 

For distinctively American rea- 
sons, (he Republican party is ow 
now confronting the general 
vative crisis of the late 1990s 
crisis in that conservative parties 
have been much slower than tn 
social democratic rivals to un *■ 
stand the needs and mentality of 

times. . 

In good economic tan«. wlere 
do not want ideological obses^ 
and in bad economic times ^ 
want the reassurance that their g 
ernments vrilf look after them. 

The parties of the left, wjJjJS 
the US Democrats, have pod**" 
themselves In this territory, aj 
British Conservatives, the Qm** 
and the Christian Democratic PJ 
ties of Germany, and Italy have ’ll 
found to their electoral cojt ■ 
the Republicans have found i 
Yet, apart firqm. the Gonsm^JJ 
no rightwing party has been 
terminedly Ill-prepared fb 
change as the Republicans. ^ 
Gingrich partly unfnWjg. 
problem. Few of his c0, ^ a ^ t ^ 
evqn thought about it. 
drawn any conclusions from jt-i 

Republicans lost hmtweekbe^ 

they stopped listening toWfa 
ity of voters. If they ;do they 
doing so. again jS 

could become the American a^ ^ 
lent of the Tory party-— 10 ° 
cannibals. ■ - 

1 — r— ■ i " JiT 

Washington Post, page V; 
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Three voices are better than one 



Europe this week 

Martin Walker 

T HE European Commission 
has invoked the Holy Trinity 
to help it out of the mess that 
the coming of the euro is about to 
inflict on the Group of Seven (G7) 
leading Industrial nations, the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund and other 
international forums where the sin- 
gle currency is supposed to speak 
with a single voice. 

The Commission formally voted 
last week that as well as the national 
governments which are members of 
the European Union, these interna- 
tional bodies should henceforth also 
welcome representatives from the 
European Central Bank (ECB). the 
Commission and the European 
Council of Ministers. 

“They will speak with a single 
voice. Three in one and one in 
three," said Europe's monetary 
at fairs commissioner, Yves-Thibauit 
de Silguy. "It is like the mystery of 
I Vie Eternal Trinity. At least the Trin- 
ity works." 

United States officials, who al- 
ready grumble at being outnum- 


bered in the G7 by four European 
countries (Britain. France, Ger- 
many and Italy), are trying to get to 
grips with the implications of the 
Commission proposal for various in- 
ternational bodies, which the Euro- 
peans seem intent on dominating 
through sheer weight of numbers. 

“Let me get this right,” said one 
disbelieving US diplomat “They 
already have four seats on the G7 
and they want three more for their 
banker, their bureaucrat and some 
other guy from a country most 
Americans couldn't find on a map. I 
guess they’ll also want us to pay the 
hire for a bigger room." 

The Commission proposal has 
yet to go before tile IMF and the G7 
and the other international bodies 
where the euro zone seeks to be 
represented. When it does, the US, 
Japan and Canada are likely to vote 
against any such extension of the 
European numbers in the G7. which 
leaves the casting vote with Britain. 
Since the First test of the European 
plan will come before the next meet- 
ing of G7 finance ministers, 
Britain’s Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. Gordon Brown, may find him- 
self torn between his European and 
his transatlantic loyalties. 

'I "he Commission got into this 
mess because the EU’s smaller 
countries made it clear that they did 
not entirely trust the G7 members 
in the euro zone — France, Italy ami 
Germany — tu represent their inter- 
ests. So when one of them holds the 
rotating presidency of the Council 
of Ministers, as Finland will do next 
year, its finance minister should go 
too, along with Wim Duisenberg, 
head of the ECB, and De Silguy for 
the Commission. 

The Commission plan seems so 
deliberately complex that a cynic 


Bungling Brussels plans 
new human rights body 


THE European Commission 
• >9 expected this week to 
Propose establishing a new and 
independent agency for human 
tights as a way out of an extra- 
ordinary administrative bungle 
mat has seen much of Europe's 
S 1 1 5 million human rights 
programme suspended, and 
outraged human rights organ- 
isations, writes Martin Walker 
in Brussels, 

In an unprecedented joint let- 
er to the Commission's presi- 
ent, Jacques Santer, Amnesty 
.relational, Human Righto 
|)atch, the International 
^deration of Human Righto, foe 
iff' ^Society Institute and foe 
world Organisation Against 
f * 0rture have warned that “the 
onsequences for human rights 
Projects all over the world are 
wfremely grave”. 

who helped 
riuilh 111 j Comnii88ion * 8 hums * 1 
cfiCS 1 democracy project 

nuS^5 Weckend the 
;X n| sfrative bungles were so 
bunted to “a 
i p, n die Commission's coffin”. 
Ettonrd McMillau-Scott, leader 

, agsterasst 
f^SOSSSSS^. 
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Until now foe human rights 
programme has been run and 
funded through a nominally 
separate agency, the European 
Human Rights Foundation, 
which grew out of foe London- 
based International Commission 
of Jurists. It approved and moni- 
tored about 1,200 projects sub- 
mitted by human righto groups 
around the world, from teams 
working to prevent child labour 
and female circumcision in 
Africa, to helping press freedom 
and election monitoring in east- 
ern Europe. 

But the parliament foiled to 
vote funds for the administrative 
means and proper legal basis to 
carry them out The Commission 
allowed the foundation to 
finance its own administrative 
and monitoring costs out of foe 
operational budget, a procedure 
of dubious legality. 

This has panicked foe Com- 
mission, already battered by a 
wave of fraud and maladminis- 
tration scandals. The Commis- 
sion has decided to close foe 
foundation and stmt again with a , 
new independent ageticy to sup- 
port human rights. This plan, to 
create a European version of foe 
US National Endowment for 
Democracy, was'due to be pre- 
sented to a meeting In Brusselb 
on Tuesday, for approval at next 
I month’s European Union sum- 
I inltin Vleiina. 


(or a worried British Chancellor 
who sees yet another sign of Britain 
being marginalised because of Its 
delay in joining the euro zone) 
might ask if they were hoping to 
wreck the G7 in order to hasten the 
coming of a new G3 of the dollar, 
yen and euro. Perish foe thought, 
says the Commission: nothing could 
be further from our minds. But of 
course, they add behind their 
hands, if our British friends come to 
understand the advantages that 
come from joining the euro, so 
much the belter. 

The British government certainly 
does understand. Brown, who grew 
happily accustomed this year to tak- 
ing the chair at G7 finance minis- 
ters' meetings and much enjoyed 
his six months’ chairing the Ecofin 
committee of Europe's 15 finance 
ministers when Britain held the 
European presidency, loathes the 
way that he has to leave the room 
when the 11 finance ministers of the 
euro zone want to discuss euro 
affairs. 

Brown wants Britain in. And last 
week he and the British Trade Sec- 
retary, Peter Mandt-lsou, tried to 
make it look inevitable. Brown 
announced yet nnutlkT campaign tu 
get British industry ready for ihe 


euro, and Mandelson said it was no 
longer a question of joining if the 
conditions are right, but of when. 
The current thinking in Downing 
Street is that Tony Blair must stick 
to his election promise to hold a 
referendum on joining the euro dur- 
ing the next parliament. 

Ironically, individual British MPs 
are to have more influence over the 
new ECB, and thus the euro, than 
the British government. This Is 
because of a new system agreed last 
week between the European parlia- 
ment and the legislative assemblies 
of the 15 EU member states. This 
offers a back-door way for the Trea- 
sury committee of the House of 
Commons to hold the ECB to ac- 
count. The first formal meeting of 
the European parliament’s mone- 
tary affairs committee, made up of 
representatives of the finance and 
Treasury committees of the national 
parliaments, agreed to hold joint 
sessions twice a year in order to 
co-ordinate their approach to the 
ECB’s annual report and to its an- 
nual publication of Broad Economic 
Guidelines, outlining its policies for 
the year ahead. 

As well as giving Britain nn unex- 
pected and useful lever td influence, 
the new system will also intensify 
the pressure of the overwhelmingly 
left-of-centre parliaments across Eu- 
rope to urge lower interest rales 
and more job s-orie mod policies mi 


the orthodox central bankers of 
Frankfurt. It opens a new front in 
the looming battle between the 
monetarist bank and the neo-Keyne- 
sian governments In the one demo- 
cratic forum to which the ECB is 
required by treaty to explain itself, 
the European parliament. 

The initiative to bring national 
and European parliaments together 
to maximise their political influence 
over the ECB began as nn informal 
scheme by Alan Donnelly, leader of 
the Labour MEPs. His plan has now 
been Institutionalised by the Euro- 
pean parliament's president, Jose 
Maria Gil-Robles, with a formal and 
permanent structure, its own bud- 
get and secretariat. 

“We want to see the detailed and 
reasoned basis on which monetary 
policy decisions have been token. 
Anything less than this level of 
transparency will be unacceptable," 
said German Social Democrat ME!' 
Christa Randzio-Plath, who chairs 
(lie European parliament’s mone- 
tary affairs committee. 

"Mr Duisciiberg's plan to publish 
the minutes after 16 years is just not 
good enough." said Giles Rrnlice 
MP, chairman of the Treasury com- 
mittee in the House of Commons, 
who attended the meeting ai the 
parliament iu Brussels, "if the Hunk 
is going to establish credibility, ii 
has (<■ explain itself clearly mid 
promptly and publicly." 
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rich, rounded tea with rare sense of refreshing delicacy. 


Place your order by telephone, fax or 
e-mail. State your name; address and 
tel number and full UK delivery details. 
QuoteVIsa/Masterca rd/Switch number. 
Issue number and expiry date. 
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Cut-off data far orders la 4 Deo 1998. Price Inoludea p&p and vai. GB mainland only; add £7 surcharge for 
delivery to offshore felands, Highlands of SoaUand.and N. Ireland. Orders will arrive by IS Dea (UK meVilend) 
and 18 Deo (for Highlands, Islands and Northern Ireland). Offer eub|eot to availability.- Contents of the box is aa 
stated, no aubatltutlona'are possible. A refund or replacement will be given If a customer receives faulty or 
damaged goods. Credit card payments will be processed by a third pbrty of behalf of Guardian Newspapers 
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Anger as MPs’ private 
lives ‘outed’ by media 
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O NE OF Rupert Murdoch's 
tabloid newspapers, the News 
Of The World, evidently thought it 
was in the public interest to “ex- 
pose" the agriculture minister, Nick 
Brown, as being homosexual. But 
Mr Brown, popular among his 
fellow MPs, won tile hacking of 
Downing Street and keeps his job. 

That should be the end of the 
matter. But parts of the media fire 
unlikely to let the subject drop. The 
Sun, another Murdoch tabloid, de- 
manded: ‘Tell us the truth, Tbny: 
are we being run by a gay mafia?" 

Nine homosexual MPs are now 
“out", but OutRage!. the campaign 
group, which estimates that another 
30 are hiding their sexuality, argues 
that the more willing public figures 
are to come out, the less of an issue 
homosexuality wiil become. 

Mi - Brown's embarrassment 
arose mainly because he had not 
told his mother, who is seriously ill, 
that he is homosexual. In a dignified 
statement, he admitted to having 
had a two-year affair with a young 
man — who linci tried to sell the 
story to the News Of The World — 
and added: “I had rather hoped I 
could, like other people, hnve had a 
private life that was private". 

The BBC was widely criticised 
the previous week for its ham-fisted 
attempt to ban discussion about the 
private life of the Trade and Indus- 
try Secretary, Peter Mandelson, 
who had been named on TV as one 
of two gay members of the Cabinet. 
Many complained that it smacked of 
censorship, and even Mr Mandel- 
son did not think it a good idea. 

Downing Street, too, came under 
attack for the way it responded to 
revelations that the ousted Welsh 
Secretary, Ron Davies, had been at- 
tacked and robbed after a “noctur- 
nal encounter" with strangers in a 
London park. 

Although the Prime Minister's 
office said it knew no more than the 
little it had been told by Mr Davies, 
it had actually been briefed in detail 
by the police about the encounter. 
Such reactions, it was argued, foster 
the belief that homosexuality is still 
«m issue in politics, in spite of evi- 
dence that it plays a lesser part than 
some editors suppose. 


|| M YRA H indie y, jailed in 1966 for 
9 w I complicity with (an Brady in 
the killing of two young people, was 
told by three judges of the Court of 
Appeal that she must spend the rest 
of her life behind bars. 

Although a ‘Tariff of 30 years had. 
earlier been imposed on her, she 
has already served 33 years and is 
now 56 year sold. 

The judges dismissed her appeal 
against a ruling by the Home Secre- 
tary, Jack Straw, that she must 
spend the rest of her life in prison. 
Lord Justice Judge said that Hind- 
ley’s confession in 1987 to two addi- 
tional murders showed a greater 
level of involvement with Brady 
: than she had previously confessed 
to. A whole life tariff was justified. 

But Lord Wolff, Master of the 
: Rolls, questioned the use of whole 
life tariffs — "a newcomer to the 
: penal systfim’* — and thought a time 
might come when Mr Straw or a 
successor would -reach the- conclu- 
sion that to free Bindley “would not 
: involve any risk to the public,- nor 
undermine the public's confidence 


in the criminal justice system". 

Hindley is to appeal to the House 
of Lords and possibly to the Euro- 
pean Court of justice. 


P RINCE CHARLES responded 
angrily to claims, made in a tele- 
vision programme, that he would be 
privately “delighted" if the Queen 
were to abdicate because he be- 
lieves she is too old to modernise 
the monarchy. He described the 
suggestion as “deeply offensive". 

The idea was not particularly 
new, and the Queen is generally 
known to view the monarchy as her 
lifelong religious duty, sacramen- 
tally accepted at her coronation. 

"The Queen will always have my 
abiding admiration and affection, 
and any suggestion that I wish Her 
Majesty to abdicate is utterly ridicu- 
lous," said her 50-year-old son. 

What really seemed to worry 
him, however, was the source of the 
story, and an inquiry has been 
launched to try to uncover the talka- 
tive “senior royal aide" to whom the 
reports were attributed. 


S OME OF the 20,000 hospital 
patients who died last year 
during or shortly after surgery 
should never have gone under the 
knife, according to a report by the 
National Confidential Enquiry into 
Periop ere five Deaths set up by 
Government nine years ago. 

Tire report conceded, however, 
that professionals were under pres- 
sure from patients' relatives, who 
wanted surgery in the belief that 
“we can work miracles". Anaes- 
thetists also felt under pressure 
from “optimistic" surgeons whose 
expectations for patients “can be to 
a degree unrealistic". 


T WO SCOTS Guardsmen who 
chased an unarmed Catholic 
teenager through streets in north 
Belfast before shooting him dead 
were told they would be allowed to 
continue their careers in the army. 

James Fisher and Mark Wright 
had been released after serving six 
years of a life sentence. The North- 
ern Ireland Secretary, Mo Mowlam, 
thought they should be discharged 
from the army, but die Army Board 
disagreed, saying the men had com- 
mitted an error of judgment, which 
they regretted, at a time when their 
unit had suffered a fata! casualty. 




Blair fails to break IRA arms impasse 
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Nicholas Watt 

D owning street admit- 
ted on Monday that the 
Northern Ireland peace 
process is feeing a serious chal- 
lenge after Tony Blair failed to 
break the deadlock over the decom- 
missioning of IRA arms during an 
hour of talks with Sinn Fein leader, 
Gerry Adams. 

After the meeting in Downing 
Street, the Prime Minister’s official 
spokesman Issued an appeal to Sinn 
Fein and the Ulster Unionists to 
show goodwill in the hope of main- 
taining the momentum of the peace 
process. “We have come too far to 
fail now," the spokesman said. 

His comments came after Mr 
Adams reiterated his insistence that 


republicans would not accept the 
demand by the Unionist leader, 
David Trimble, that the IRA must 
decommission some arms before 
Sinn Fein can take its place on the 
Northern Ireland executive. 

The Sinn Fein president said his 
party was entitled to its seats on the 
basis of its electoral mandate and 
that Mr Trimble's demand was an 
unacceptable precondition. 

‘The very fact that the IRA has 
taken its weapons out of commis- 
sion, is on cessation and is maintain- 
ing that cessation despite killings by 
the loyalists, despite the activities of 
the British forces on the ground, de- 
spite (he refusal of the unionists to 
keep their commitment, I think is 
proof of the goodwill of the IRA U> 
make this peace process work.*' 


He dismissed as nonsense Iasi 
weekend's reports that the IRA was 
planning a rare army convention be- 
fore the end of the year to discuss 
whether to decommission weapons. 
Mr Adams said the reports had 
probably been inspired by British 
intelligence to “confuse and to make 
our task rather more difficult". 

Mr Adams said republicans were 
deeply coucerned that the October 
31 deadline for setting up cross- 
border bodies had not been met 
because of the impasse between his 
party and the Ulster Unionists. 

He said the process had been 
"bogged down quite deliberately" 
by the unionists. “There is increas- 
ing concern within the broad nation- 
alist republican constituency that 
the refusal to keep to the deadline. 


A veteran at the memorial to the Household Division in Horseguurds Purude pki-t-XiRaph rchardcu-? 

British war dead found in Russian mass grave 
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John Ezard and Nick Hopkins 

A S REMEMBRANCE services 
at cenotaphs and memorials 
across Britain drew their best 
public turu-out for years, news 
broke that an 80-year-old maBS 
grave of British servicemen ia 
believed to have been found in 
northern Russia. 

The site in a field near the 
town of Kandalaksha, south of 
Murmansk, was described as “a 
mass burial, we suspect”, by the 
head of the Army Casualty Cell, 


George Pappadopoullos. This 
year the cell, based in Wiltshire, 
has hnd a number of outstanding 
successes in its work of identify- 
ing British dead from both world 
wars and trucing their relatives. 

The bodies are regarded as 
virtually certain to be casualties 
of Britain's contingent in the in- 
tervention force sent to the ports 
of Murmansk and Archangel in 
1918 in a covert bid to reverse 
the Russian revolution. 

The force fought alongside 
White Russian rebels, who were 


smashed by the Bolshevik 
armies. It went home humili- 
ated, amid recriminations. For 
70 years afterwards the issue 
remained too sensitive for any 
talk of official war cemeteries. 

At the Cenotaph in London 
fest weekend veterans of the 
Falkkmds conflict marched past 
for the first time. Earlier, half a 
dozen families, some in tears, 
laid wreaths at the Cenotaph for 
30 G soldiers executed during 
the first world war for cowardice 
or desertion. 
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Madeleine Bunting 


C ABINET ministers must 
lead by example in family 
policy, and their private lives 
must conform to the Government's 
policy of strengthening the family, 
says the new Bishop of Liverpool. 

The Rt Rev James Jones, former 
suffragan bishop of Hull, praised 
Ron Davies, the former Welsh Sec- 
retary who resigned last month 
over a nocturnal encounter in a Lon- 
don park, and insisted that private 
lives shouid match public utter- 
ances on family policy. 

“Ron Davies is a person who did 
see that his personal fife has a bear- 
ing on his public office, and he was 
right to resign. We can expect a par- 
ticular standard of behaviour from 
public figures, or we are saying 'do 
as I say rather than as I do'," the 
bishop said. 

When asked if he would have 



homosexuals excluded from the 
Cabinet, Bishop Jones admitted 
there was a role for individual con- 
science although he personally be- 
lieved "homosexuality falls short of 
God’s ideal". 

He praised the Government for 
grasping the importance of reinforc- 
ing the family as a vital agent in 
social cohesion. But his comments 
appear to advocate a form of sexual 
McCarthyism, whereby Cabinet 
ministers must be monogamous 
married heterosexuals. His com- 
ments will cause controversy as 
politicians’ private lives, in line with 
their constituents’, rarely meet the 
Christian ideal of one partner for 
life. 

By arguing the importance of 
matching behaviour to policy. 
Bishop Jones, a committed evangeli- 
cal, places the Church, in a difficult 
position in its dealings with the 
Government. Traditionally, senior 


figures in the Church of England 
while promoting the ideal, 
compassion for those who tai 

meet it. . . .. 

Bishop Jones’s comnuUneni 
the subject has already IW ” 
controversy. Last spring he was 
only bishop publicly to > cnbci« 
Robin Cook, the Foreign Secret^ 
for taking his girlfriend on of 

trips abroad. , rlilin . hf f 

• One of the most senior Chunnc 

England bishops last wee ^ : 
public opinion a further nudgM ; 
the potential marriage of W 
Charles to Camilla ^ \ ‘ 

In an intervention with nlQr ^JJ f i ! 

hint of testing the water, ^ , 

Turnbull. Bishop of j 

gested that the prince would rew* 
Acceptable as supreme 
the Church of England i if h ^ , 

a state of flux. jj 
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Tessa Jowell, the women's minister, at the launch of Delivering For Women PHOTOQFvmsEAN smith 

Government drive for women’s rights 

IUI jpDLE-CLASS children are to Delivering For Women, the govern- eluding improved child care p 
•"■be encouraged to report vio- ment initiative to improve the lives of sion and providing more fai 
ence against their mothers and sis- women: “Domestic abuse knows no friendly employment policies. 
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°y the Government to tackle domes- group. We have to dispel the myth Women’s Unit had decided to U 
■ > acroas all social classes, that it only occurs In criminal teenage girls because rese 
mfholas Watt. classes or at specific social levels.” shows they fall behind boys 

A television advertisement will On the wider issue of improving out-performing them throug 
fget middle-class children by por- women's lives, Baroness Jay of their early years at school, 
yuig a domestic scene similar to Paddington, the minister for There has been a substa 
h- r es8f ul ® xo advertisements, women, said that the Government improvement in girls’ perform 
vtrh V Urns sour w ^ en fhe father was determined to sweep away bar- at GCSEs and A levels, but " 

Dally abuses his wife. riers that prevent women from something seems to happen, 

nei tn Liddell, the Scottish Office reaching their potential. She cited a they do not fulfil their earlier pi 
warmX . ^th responsibility for series of initiatives launched by the HaP, said Tessa Jowell, the won 
"ttn s issues, said at the launch of Government in the past year, in- minister in the Commons. 


Delivering For Women, the govern- 
ment initiative to improve the lives of 
women: “Domestic abuse knows no 
boundaries of social class or social 
group. We have to dispel the myth 
that it only occurs in criminal 
classes or at specific social levels.” 

On the wider issue of improving 
women's lives, Baroness Jay of 
Paddington, the minister for 
women, said that the Government 
was determined to sweep away bar- 
riers that prevent women from 
reaching their potential. She cited a 
series of initiatives launched by the 
Government in the past year, in- 


cluding improved child care provi- 
sion and providing more family- 
friendly employment policies. 

Lady Jay announced that the 
Women’s Unit had decided to target 
teenage girls because research 
shows they fall behind boys after 
out-performing them throughout 
their early years at school. 

There has been a substantial 
improvement in girls' performance 
at GCSEs and A levels, but "then 
something seems to happen, and 
they do not fulfil their earlier poten- 
tial", said Tessa Jowell, the women's 
minister in the Commons. 


to establish institutions, to move 
forward on all of these matters, is 
eroding and corroding confidence 
in tills agreement" 

Mr Adams added that he had re- 
frained from using the word ’'crisis”. 
But he said: “This impasse, if it's not 
bridged ... if people don't keep to 
the commitments that are made, 
then we don't have an agreement.” 

The Government has indicated it 
hopes that General John de Chaste- 
iain, head of the International De- 
commissioning Body, would find a 
formula to overcome the impasse. 
But it is understood the general's 
staff have made it clear they cannot 
resolve immediate difficulties be- 
cause their Good Friday agreement 
remit is to achieve decommission- 
ing by May 3000. 


The Government has also de- 
cided to examine the issue of 
women's pay because evidence 
shows they are still paid consider- 
ably less than men. Among full-time 
employees, women’s hourly earn- 
ings are only 8b per cent of men’s, 
according to last year’s New Earn- 
ings Survey. 

Mt-anwhile the Government is in 
back plans for the most radical over- 
haul ut sexual equality laws seen lor 
almost 30 years The Equal Oppor- 
tunities Commission is calling fur n 
new equality "super law" to reflect 
(lie dramatic changes in society in 
the past few decades and jwl right 
tiie "outdated” laws that exist. 

The massive legislative revamp 
will be the first since the Equal Pay 
and Sex Discrimination Acts in 1970 
and 1975. 

The Sex Equality bill proposed by 
the commission would include mea- 
sures to force employers to dramati- 
cally step up monitoring of gender 
difference in pay and responsibili- 
ties. The commission will also 
recommend a new requirement on 
public bodies to promote equal 
opportunities. 

The commission argues that cur- 
rent equal pay legislation is still rid- 
dled with loopholes, while tribunal 
cases against employers often drag 
on for years and, ultimately, can 
only resolve a problem for the 
employee bringing the case. It will 
recommend streamlining and sim- 
plification of the process, together 
with a new provision for "class 
801100 ". That would allow employ- 
ees to bring cases as a group, and 
mean that the outcome would apply 
to all those affected. 

A further recommendation to be 
included in the law would tighten up 
rules on organisations and clubs 
that seek to restrict women’s mem- 
bership. 
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Prisoner wins right to fight to stay with baby ; gss 
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finally, the turbulent soul of English poetry is laid to rest 


A WOMAN prisoner last week 
won permission to issue a new 
legal challenge to the refusal to let 
her keep her newborn baby in jail, 
in the first case of its kind, writes 
Clare Dyer. 

The 24-year-old Holloway inmate 
was given leave to present further 
arguments in the Court of Appeal 
on Thursday, after being blocked in 
the High Court last week when Mr 
Justice Laws ruled that the case as 
then framed was unarguable. 


The former psychology student 
from south London gave birth to a 
girl on Tuesday last week, and is 
attempting to overturn the decision 
to refUse her a place in Holloway 
prison’s mother and baby unit. 

Three appeal court judges ruled 
the woman, who. is breast feeding 
her child, was entitled to argue that 
she had been the victim of "proce- 
dural unfairness". 1 

Hospital authorities and Croydon 
council, which had proposed taking 


the baby into care, 
mother and child “‘j. fte to- 
gether fr hospital, pending m , 
come of the appeal. ■ ^ 

The governor of HollovWP ^ 

Mike Sheldrick, njj jjje*** 

SKet? 

denies the allegations, 


TfD HUGHES, the Poet 
wepL jn roflte .' W 08 laid to rest last 
P 0 arnft\ a Devon town so 
service so 
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Nobel prize-winning poet 
Seamus Heaney, resplendency 
evoke the shock and Borrow at 
his premature death from 
colonic cancer at the age of 68. 

"You have to go back to the 
death of Dylan 'Thomas or Lorca 
to find a time which so expresses 
that moment when a poet's death 
Is expressed SB a breach In 
nature,” Heaney said. 

Through this death, “his 
England id now the England of = ' 
Langlarid, Shakespeare and ! 
Hopkins”. He tod become an ' 
honoured partof the span of 


English poetry from Langland's 
early work about the land. Piers 
Plowman, through to the muscu- 
lar 19th century verse of Gerard 
Manley Hopkins and beyond. 

“No death outside my Immedi- 
ate family has left me feeling 
more bereft. No death in my life- 
time has hurt poets more. He 
was a tower of tenderness and 
strength — a great arch under 
which the least of poetry's chil- 
dren could enter and feel secure. 

■ “His creative powers were, as 
Shakespeare said, still crescent 
By his death, the' veil of poetry is 1 
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In Brief 


M OHAMED A1 Fayed agreed 
to pay costs, estimated at 
£2 million, plus undisclosed 
damages, to Josephine Rowland 
over claims that Mr Fayed or- 
dered her late husband's safety 
box at H nr rods to be broken into. 


A NATIONWIDE blacklist to 
combat disruptive and vio- 
lent behaviour by air travellers 
was approved by the Industry 
following the recent attack on 
stewardess Fiona Weir. 


L AWYERS acting for Louise 
Woodward hnve asked n LIS 
judge to lift a ban on the sale of 
her story. Meanwhile the 
Euppena hnve launched u multi- 
million dollar damages action 
against the nanny convicted of 
killing their son. 


M ICHAEL Cnulton, a Royal 
Protection squad police- 
man, was sentenced to life in jail 
for stabbing and bludgeoning Iii;t 
wife to death just hours after he 
imd mme off duty guarding 
iitickingltam Palace. 


T HE hunting lobby wns de- 
feated in Us attempt to over- 
turn the National Trust’s ban on 
stag hunting at an acrimonious 
annual meeting in Cardiff. 


T HE health service will have 
to pay record medical dam- 
ages of more than £4 million to 
the family of a New York banker. 
A High Court ruling found the 
defendant guilty of negligence in 
falling to properly intubate 
Joshua YedJd after a heart at- 
tack. He was left in persistent 
vegetative state for live years 
until his death in 1091. 


S EVEN men were arrested 
under anti-terrorist legisla- 
tion in the Irish Republic as they 
left the annual meeting of 
Republican Sinn Fein, the party 
associated with Continuity IRA. 


A POLICE sergeant, Andrew 
White, and a constable, 
Kenneth Boorman, who ordered 
dog handlers to hang their ani- 
mals by their leada, then kick 
and punch them, were given 
four-month jail sentences. 


A MENTORING scheme bor- 
rowed from the United 
StateB, which encourages adults 
to Betas mentors or role models 
for young offenders, has been 
given an extra £85 million. 


rent and the walls of learning are 
broken,” Heaney said. 

To express the bonds his 
friend had established in this 
small neck of Devon he also read 
Hughes's Go Fishing, dedicated 
fo Jack Orchard, local fanner - • 
and late father of the poet's sec- - 
odd wife Carol. ■ 

' Frieda and Nicholas — • 
Hughes’s children by Sylvia 
Plath — carried the coffin of 
their father, helped by four other 
pall-bearers. 

Afterwards the poet's body 
was cremated. ' - 


star, settled his High Court 
action "amicably" over articles 
published in the Dally Mirror 
kl leging his face was hideously 
disfigured and scarrSd as a ' 
result of cosmetic siirgery. 


T HE campaign for mobile 
phones to carry health warn- 
ings took a step forward when a 
scientist, Roger Coghlll, begad 
Britain’s first private prosecution , 
Claiming long-term use could 
cause cancer and other diseases. 
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Labour launches 
marriage crusade 


Alan Ttravls 

L ONE parents and gay groups 
last week delivered an angry 
warning to the Home Secre- 
tary, Jack Straw, not to allow his 
new "marriage is best" moral cru- 
sade to stray into labelling other 
types of families as second best. 

Tlicir protests were sparked after 
Mr Straw underlined his own moral 
outlook by expressing his personal 
opposition to gay adoptions and 
lesbian IVF mothers, saying he 
"didn't want to see children being 
treated as trophies". 

'Hie argument exposed the politi- 
cal risks of publishing the most 
pro-marriage statement from a 
government for many years, despite 
Mr Straw's insistence that he was 
not preaching to people about how 
to live their lives. 

“Lei me make it crystal clear that 
this document is not about lecturing 
people about how they should live 
their lives or nagging them about 
how to bring up children," he said. 

Tvc been divorced myself. I was 
raised by a single parent with 
mother bringing up the five of us. 
So I'm not hectoring single parents 
who on the whole do an extremely 
good job in very difficult circum- 
stances. However, the evidence is 
that children are best brought up 
where you have two natural parents, 
and it is more likely to be a stable 
family if they are married.’' 

The development of the Govern- 
ment’s first family policy Green 
Paper has been personally driven by 
Tony Blair and Mr Straw, despite 
the history of failed "back to basics'' 
moral initiatives under the previous 
government 

Hie paper itself contains a bar- 
rage of initiatives to support mar- 


riage and family life, including a 
National Family and Parenting Insti- 
tute, making pre-nuptial agr eements 
legally binding, encouraging grand- 
parents to play a much bigger role 
in supporting families, and reinvent- 
ing the role of civic registrar to 
include marriage preparation and 
even baby-naming ceremonies. 

Among the detailed proposals 
are new measures such as ending 
■'quickie 24-hour weddings" by in- 
sisting couples give 15 days' notice, 
and a national award scheme for 
■'family-friendly" companies. 

But missing from the package 
were the details of new national 
strategies to tackle domestic vio- 
lence and teenage pregnancies, 
which were promised by Mr Blair in 
his Labour party conference speech 
last month. Both have been delayed 
as Whitehall thrashes out the detail 
of the policy. 

Gingerbread, the campaign 
group for single parent families, 
warned the Home Secretary it was 
impossible to promote marriage as 
the ideal without risking the stigma- 
tisation of alternative families. 

Liz Sewell, Gingerbread’s chief 
executive, said: “We’re not con- 
demning the paper. A lot of it is very 
good but they shouldn’t be focusing 
on marriage. Some 24 per cent of 
families are headed by a lone par- 
ent. It doesn’t match the reality of 
people's experiences and it risks 
alienating people." 

But the Conservative deputy 
leader, Peter Ulley. said the Govern- 
ment's plans would only lead to 
more state intrusion in family life. 

“Jack Straw plans to nationalise 
baptism, turn overworked health 
visitors into secular vicars and intro- 
duce an unprecedented intrusion 
into family life,” he said. 



Tobacco companies labelled 
‘world’s best drug pushers’ 
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Army on standby to counter 
millennium bug chaos 


Proposals for placing ‘families at the heart of our society’ 


Support for parents 
A National Family and Parenting 
Institute Is to be set up to pro- 
vide advice and develop better 
parenting support programmes, 
It will be backed by a national 
freephone parenting helpline. 

Health visitors 

Enhanced roles for health visi- 
tors to cover support for families 
as a whole and offer visits 
through school years. A £540 
million Sure Start programme to 
co-ordinate help for families 
most In need. Improved parent- 
ing education In schools. 

Mentors and grandparents 

Mentors for young people whose 
parents are not able to provide a 
stable environment. Social ser- 


vices should place more chil- 
dren in care with grandparents. 
Housing authorities to give 
weight to the needs of grandpar- 
ents so families can live nearby. 

Strengthening marriage 
“Pre-nuptial" written agree- 
ments about money and prop- 
erty are to be made legally 
binding on those who wish to 
make them. Improved guidance 
to help people prepare for mar- 
riage. Proposals for modernising 
registrars' roles include requir- 
ing both partners to attend the 
register office to give at least 15 
days' notice of marriage. 

Saving marriages 

Couples to be required to attend 

individual information meetings 


three months before divorce or 
separation to help victims of do- 
mestic violence and make cou- 
ples face up to the consequence 
of divorce. Measures to reduce 
conflict in divorce proceedings 
will make clear How property is 
to be divided. 

Balancing family and work 
Companies will be encouraged 
to provide flexible family-friendli 
working arrangements and ma- 
ternity leave will be extended 
from 14 to 18 weeks. 

Better financial support 
Reform of tax and benefit system 
to help families, Including In- 
creased child benefit, working 
families tax credit and the New 
Deal for lone parents. 


Sarah Boseley 

B RITISH tobacco companies 
are among the world’s “most 
efficient drug ■ pushers”, 
using aggressive marketing tactics 
in developing countries, the British 
Medical Association claimed last 
week. 

The promise of glamour and gifts 
offered by a number of companies 
attract young people in a way that 
would be illegal in the United King- 
dom, the BMA maintained. 

In Malaysia, where direct adver- 
tising is banned, Dunhill cigarettes 
sponsors all league football and the 
screening of English Premier foot- 
ball matches. 

In Sri Lanka, Benson and Hedges 
sponsors discos and dance competi- 
tions, and gives away branded 
personal stereos and watches. 

At a combined conference, the 
BMA, Action on Smoking and 
Health (Ash) and the World Devel- 
opment Movement called on the 
British government to press for an 
international tobacco control treaty. 

Sir Alexander Macara, of the 
i DMA, said deaths from smoking- 
related diseases would rise from 1 
million a year to 7 million by 2020. 
He said tobacco companies were 
‘the world's most efficient drug 
pushers". 


Mary Assunta, from the Con- 
sumers' Association of Penang, 
Malaysia, said that in her country 
60 per cent of men now. smoke. In 
Vietnam the figure is 73 per cent 
and in Cambodia 65 per cent “Men 
are the sole bread-winners, and if he 
is smoking two or three packets a 
day he Is siphoning off money 
needed for other important tilings." 

She called on the British govern- 
ment to help, and said: “We are 
pleased to see Mr Blab’s government 
is taking measures to protect the 
health and well-being of the British, 
but please put us on the agenda. 

"British companies are pushing 
their products in Asia. Through it 
comes disease and death. British 
companies should not be able to do 
in Asia what they can't do here." 

Clive Bates, director of Ash. said 
British shareholders were profiling 
from the aggressive marketing of 
tobacco companies in developing 
countries now that smoking was de- 
clining in industrialised countries, 
which have controls on advertising 
and cigarette sales. 

He said: "Unless your pension 
fund is ethically screened, it will 
probably have shares in British 
American Tobacco or another to- 
bacco company." 

Gro Harlem Brundtland, the new 
director of the World Health Organ- 


isation, has made tobacco as high a 
priority as malaria control and. is- 
wotking for ratification of an inter- 
national treaty by 2003. But only a 
handful of countries, including 
France, Canada and Finland, have 
so far committed themselves. 

Emma Must, of the World Devel- 
opment Movement, said the Gov- 
ernment's White Paper on tobacco, 
due before the end of the year, was 
a unique opportunity for Mr Blair to 
champion the issue. 

Holding up a football shirt, suit- 
able for an eight-year-old, embla- 
zoned with the Dunhill and World 
Cup logos, she said that such pro- 
motions gave the lie to claims that 
the industry did not target children. 

The minister for public health, 
Tessa Jewell, said that Britain would 
co-operate fully in planning any 
international convention to help 
member stales strengthen their 
own tobacco controls. 

The Tobacco Manufacturers 
Association denied that companies 
targeted children. John Carlisle, its 
director of public affairs, siiid: "Wild 
accusations from the World Devel- 
opment Movement that advertising 
by British manufacturers is directed 
at children arc false. Our member 
companies adhere to the legislative 
and regulatory controls in each 
country where they trade." 


Michael Whlta 

S ENIOR ministers are privately _ 
admitting that, the millennium 
bug could cause such chaos in elec- 
tricity supply and telecommunica- 
tions on New Year's Day 2000 that 
troops might be needed to maintain 
emergency services. 

A leaked exchange between the 
Scottish Secretary, Donald Dewnr, 
and the Defence Secretary, George 
Robertson, last week showed Mr 
Dewnr fighting a rearguard action 
to protect Territorial Army (TA) 
units from disbandment — Iwcnusc- 
they might be needed to support 
stricken communities. 

But what startled MPs and led to 
questions in the Commons from the 
Scottish National Party leader, Alex 
Salinond, was nn admission at the 
end of Mr Dewar’s letter — dated 
August 31 — in which he warned 
that loss of TA units might leave the 
Government “open to criticism over 
a reduction of emergency prepared- 
ness at a time when millennium bug 
problems pose a potential threat to 
key services such as electricity and 
telecommunications”. 

Ministers fear the bug could 
cause chaos throughout public 
services, from traffic lights tn hospi- 
tals to emergency service switch- 
boards. 

Tlie letter is the first admission 
that members of the armed forces 


New inquiry opens into racist killing 



Amelia Gentleman 

A NEW investigation is to be 
launched into the suspected 
racist murder of a black musician 
who was found burning in a London 
street, police announced last week. 

The announcement came as the 
Home Secretary, Jack Straw, took 
the unusual step of meeting the 
dead man’s family to listen to their 
concerns about the way police han- 
dled the investigation into his death. 

Michael Menson, aged 30, died of 
multiple organ failure caused by his 
burns, 16 days after the attack in 
Edmonton, north London, in Febru- 
ary last year. Despite his repeated 
claims that he had been attacked, 
police assumed that he had set fire 


to himself in a suicide attempt, and 
failed to investigate. 

Scotland Yard later admitted in a 
letter to the Menson family that 
senior officers had made serious 
mistakes, and earlier this year an in- 
quest jury found that he had been 
unlawfully killed. The family believe 
that police racism was behind the 
failure of the initial investigation. 

A team from the Race and Violent 
Crime Unit at the Metropolitan 
police — set up in response to con- 
troversy over police handling of the 
murder of a black teenager, Stephen 
Lawrence — will undertake the rein- 
vestigation into Mr Menson's death. 

However, the Home Secretary 
told the family, who had been press- 
ing Cor a public inquiry along the 


lines of the Lawrence inquiry, that 
he was unable to intervene directly 
in an individual case and could only 
establish a public inquiry if the 
competence of an entire police force 
had been called into question. 

Instead, Mr Straw expressed con- 
cern about the situation, agreed to 
meet the family again if and when it 
was deemed necessary, and 
promised to pass on their concerns 
to the Metropolitan police commis- 
sioner, Sir Paul Condon. 

Five of Mr Menson's 10 brothers 
and sisters were present at the 
meeting. They told Mr Straw of 
their frustration that three of the 
four officers Involved in the original 
inquiry had retired, and thus were 
immune from disciplinary action. 


Extradition of Pinochet ‘may 
put Chile’s stability at risk’ 


Blair’s £1 bn plan to develop IT in schools 


John Carvel 

I A £1 BILLION package to develop 
/^learning through computers in 
schools was announced by Tony 
1 Blair last week during a visit to 
I Trim don village primary school in 
Itis County Durham constituency. 

I He said the investment over the 
next four years should ensure al! 
children emerge from school with 
the necessary skills in the new 
information technologies. There 
should be no division between I 


pupils whose families could afford 
to buy home computers and a new 
generation of "information poor”. 

Tlie. programme was "one of the 
largest committed by any govern- 
ment in the world". It would include 
resources to connect every school 
to a National Grid for Learning. 

The Government Intends to 
kitemark educational web sites pro- 
viding material that ministers think 
is suitable for learning in schools. 
This will form the core of informa- 
tion available on the grid, backed up 


by Whitehall-approved material to 
help teachers prepare their lessons 
and develop their techniques. 

• Tlie Government is to set aside 
£380 million to strengthen safe- 
guards for children and young 
people living away from home, fol- 
lowing a series of child abuse scan- 
dals in homes, foster care and 
boarding schools. Measures will In- 
clude wider access to police checks 
on people working with youngsters, 
and a training programme for foster 
carers and staff of children's homes. 


Jamie Wilson 

T HE extradition of General 
Augusto Pinochet to Spain could 
threaten the internal stability of 
Chile as well as Britain’s diplomatic 
relations with the South American 
state, five Law Lords heard on 
Monday. 

On the third day of the appeal 
against the High Court decision to 
declare the former Chilean dicta- 
tor’s arrest unlawful, Clare Mont- 
gomery QC, for Pinochet, said the 
key issue in the case was whether 
"this court should interfere with tlie 
delicate balance between the inter- 
eats of justice and Btate stability’'. 

She said the Law Lords were in 
effect being asked to walk a thin 
line between condemning torture 
and other crimes and expressing a 
view of the “delicate nature" with 
which Chile had achieved national 
reconciliation. 

She argued that when a country 
such as Chile replaced an authori- 
tarian regime with a democratic 
system, there was inevitably tension 
between the need to call to account 
human rights abusers and a need 
for reconciliation. Chile had come to 
terms with its past since the return 
of democratic rule in 1990, by de- 
claring an amnesty and appointing 
Finochet as senator for- life, which 


made him immune from 

In any case she argued, the jutfr , 
cial authorities In Chile wer e 
ining allegations of cnmes cara 

out under his regime. TtwUI bj ® 

the courts to decide whether he a 
to be accorded immunity under 
basis of being senator for life. 


appeal foe final decision 0 ' 
whether the 83-yeawild genejwJJ 
be extradited will rest with * 

Home Secretary, Jack Straw 

Ms Montgomery said tM « 
concept of head of 
was applicable in this c*®' ; 

meant that although the *gl 

Pinochet is accused of could becw 


be prosecuted. There was 
gestion in the charges ^ 

against him by the Spanlfo^ 

trate, Baltasar Garato, W 
his actions were motivated 

"sadism", she said. ■ d 

But Juan Pablo Le teller, 
Orlando Leteller, a former ^ 
defence mliuBter who^waa 
assassinated on 

Washington in 1976, tol ^ 

conference that there ■ ^ 

arrangement, no agreement^ 
dement" based on Pinoche 
lug immunity in Chile, 
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may need to be drafted ia to cope 
with major civil incidents caused by 
.the bug. 

But Downing Street, the Cabinet 
Office and the two ministries last 
week all played down the threat of 
disrupted services when timing 
mechanisms inside older computer 
software have to grapple with the 
“OO" problem created by foe arrival 
of the new millennium. The army is 
only involved in efforts to prevent 
millennium bug damage to its own 
efficiency, officials said. 

An Action 2000 team has set up a 
national infrastructure forum to 
look nt the problems of the utilities. 
Tony Blair bus also called for 20,000 
"bug-busters" to be set to work 
correcting defective equipment, 
though staff have proved bard to 
obtain. 

Experts are divided on the scale 
of the looming problem, although 
international transport systems can 
have no guarantees that they will 
survive the dangers. 

Margaret BL'ckelt, who inherited 
the millennium bug portfolio with 
her new job as Loader of the 
Commons in July, admitted al 
Labour's conference dial tlie prob- 
lem could not be fully resolved. 

Efforts would Imve to be focused 
on priorities and contingency plnn- 
I ning by local authorities, she said. 

I Everything from traffic lights lo 
1 hospital computers could fail. 
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Cooling a 
hot planet 

O NE year on from the Kyoto summit, the inter- 
national community meets again this week to 
tackle global warming. This should be the third 
moat important conference on climate change the 
world has seen. First came Rio’s Earth Summit in 
1992, which created the Convention on Climate 
Change and challenged the world to create an all 
inclusive approach. Then came Kyoto, the first 
legally binding agreement under which the devel- 
oped world agreed to reduce its overall green- 
house gas emissions. Now comes Buenos Aires, 
where nitty-gritty rules and mechanisms by which 
emissions are to be reduced are to be thrashed 
out Surely we should all be celebrating this inter- 
national commitment to save the planet? It would 
be comforting but far too complacent. 

Each step lias been dogged by discouraging 
fudges, missed deadlines and disappointing tar- 
gets. George Rush agreed to United States partici- 
pation In Rio only if firm targets were abandoned. 
It is already clear that the summit’s goal — to 
reduce emissions to 1990 levels by 2000 — will 
be met only by Britain and Germany. Then came 
the cynical Kyoto deal.* developing states were not 
required to sign up to voluntary reductions in 
exchange for the US, which produces 25 per cent 
of the world’s emissions, being able to engage in 
"emissions trading" — buying credits from states 
which reduce emissions below international target 
levels. Far from promoting self-restraint, Kyoto en- 
couraged self-indulgence. 

One danger facing the conference is getting 
bogged down in detail. Kyoto called for a 5 per 
cent reduction in 1990 emission levels by 20 L0. 
There are still serious doubts whether this will be 
achieved, yet as early as 1990 the world’s top sci- 
entists were calling for u 50 per cent reduction by 
2050. Warnings have come thick and fast since 
then of the devastating effects current levels are 
causing. Even more serious have been events. The 
devastation caused by Hurricane Mitch in Central 
America is only the latest in a series of weather 
changes wreak] og havoc round the globe. A second 
challenge facing Buenos Aires is to pay more heed 
to the need to help states adapt to existing climate 
changes, British ministers were reminded last 
month by their advisers of the need to spend more 
money now on developing drought-resistant crops 
and plants that grow in saline soils. Dreadful 
though Hurricane Mitch’s devastation has been, 
the threat from fixture disasters is of a much grim- 
mer dimension: whole populations displaced as 
deltas — such as the Nile, Mekong and Gangees — 
are submerged. Who will house, clothe and feed 
the displaced? Never have scientific warnings been 
more serious. 


Netanyahu dives 
for cover (again) 

T HE SUICIDE car bomb in a Jerusalem market 
last week and the Israeli Cabinet’s reaction to 
it show in dramatic but tragic light that the militant 
Islamic group Hamas and Binyomin Netanyahu 
have much in common. Hamas has never made a 
secret of its opposition to the peace deal which the 
Americans bro leered at the Wye River plantation 
last month. It rejected It before, during, and after 
the negotiations, arguing that the deal was wrong 
in principle and In substance. It gave Yasser Arafat 
and his colleagues in the government of the 
Palestinian Authority little more than a fig leaf to 
cover the nakedness of their strategy. It was, they 
said, a self-defeating humiliation. When, a few 
days after returning from the United States, as a 
sign of good faith with bis negotiating partners Mr 
Arafat put Hamas’s spiritual leader under house 
arrest it was almost Inevitable that one of the 
movement's followers would take action. So the 
latest Jerusalem bomb comes as no surprise. 

The Israeli government's reaction is more illu- 
minating- By seizing on the bomb attack to sus- 
I pend the peace process and threaten to take 
another provocative step towards building the con- 
troversial Har Homo housing project in Arab East 
Jerusalem, Mr Netanyahu removes any doubt that 
he was serious about looking for a peace deal. He 
went to Wye as a man who, In opposition, had de- 
nounced the Oslo agreement of 1993 as a lie. i 
Once hi power and faced with the responsibility of I 
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putting his promises into action, he never flinched 
from his hardline view. The Americans cajoled and 
pleaded with him to take the negotiating track, and 
he always did so with undisguised reluctance. 

Now, it is clear, he was negotiating at Wye either 
with deliberate bad faith or on the assumption that 
a pretext would be found to back out of any 
agreement he made. He knew that no peace deal 
would eliminate the suicide bombers and re- 
concile them to co-existence. Isinel already has 
some of the world's most draconian security 
arrangements and long-standing practices of retri- 
bution. But they have not worked because they 
cannot. Mr Netanyahu was well aware of that, just 
as he knew that Mr Arafat could not act as Israel's 
surrogate security agent. Even if Mr Arafat wanted 
to declare the "all-out war on the terrorists” he 
and his police could not succeed in preventing 
Buicide bomblngB. 

The Israeli prime minister’s behaviour in the 
wake of this attack is in stark contrast to the way 
the various parties reacted to the grisly bombing at 
Omagh in the wake of the signing of the Good 
Friday peace deal in Northern Ireland. It took 
more lives than any single atrocity In the 30 years 
of the Troubles. Yet on all sides, from the British 
government to the Ulster Unionists to Sinn Fein, 
the reaction was the same. They denounced the 
bombers and insisted that their actions would not 
derail die peace deal. 

In Israel, regrettably, the constituency for peace 
has never been as strong ns in Northern freland. 
Even before Mr Netanyahu the governing parties 
were ultra-cautious about ceding land or accepting 
Palestinian rights. But under Yitzhak Rabin the 
Labour party had started a new approach. Mr 
Netanyahu never agreed with it, and he is deter- 
mined not to change soon. Caught between the 
mgo of the Palestinians and the intransigence of its 
own short-sighted government, Israel’s insecurity 
is doomed to go on. 

Inequalities amid 
equal rights 

U NDER a government which bolted on a 
women’s minister as an after-thought, women 
in Britain are doing all right The new women's 
minister. Baroness Jay, has every reason to be 
proud of her government’s record: the new child- 
care strategy, the push to a "family-friendly 1 ' work 
package, social security reforms that Include a big 
increase in child benefit, and the sharing of pen- 
sions on divorce. Like most other European states, 
Britain haB seen women making major advances in 
the professions — equal numbers entering law and 
medicine and even more females taking business 
studies than men. Where only a generation ago in 
Britain there were Beven male undergraduates for 
every three female, women now outnumber men in 
higher education. More female graduates found jobs 
than male graduates at the last count By next year 
there will be more women than men in the work- 
force, though a big proportion remain part-timers. 

Yet only the ideologically blind can ignore the 
discrimination and lack of equal opportunities that 
still continue: pay rates have narrowed, but are 
still at an unacceptable 20 per cent below the male 
rate*, and women are still massively under-repre- 
sented In certain professions, Including law, medi- 
cine, science, technology, engineering and 
government 

There ore other problems too, as Baroness Jay 
haB pointed out: Britain’s record rate of unwanted 
teenage pregnancies; one in four women suffering 
from domestic violence; rigid labour laws which 
deter many women workers, such ns miraes or 
teachers, from returning to their old careers. At 
the moment, there are 140,000 registered muses 
who are staying at home, reflecting the fact that the 
health service has been one of the slowest employ- 
ers to recognise the importance of Introducing 
famliy-friendty working practices. 

Further reforms are in the pipeline, and these 
should complement earlier ministerial initiatives, 
such as the move by education ministers to exam- 
ine the widening gap between girls and boys at 
GCSE level. If the current laddish culture is suc- 
cessfully challenged — and the anti-learning hoy 
culture corrected — there ought to be less domes- 
tic violence. Meanwhile a positive ministerial re- 
sponse is needed to the Equal Opportunity 
Commission’s call for a comprehensive and mod- 
ernised sex discrimination law Incorporating the 
various earlier acts. Many problems, such as sex- 
ual harassment, are not even currently covered. 


Arafat sells his people 
down the Wye river 


Edward Said 

T HE unravelling of the Wyc 
River Agreement between Is- 
rael, the United States and the 
Palestinian Authority has already 
begun. After a car bomb in 
Jerusalem, the Israeli government 
refused to ratify the interim peace 
deal until the Authority clamped 
down on nnti-Israel militants. New 
obstacles are bound to develop on a 
daily basis. 

In its reporting of the agreement, 
the US press did not bother to point 
out that the 40 per cent supposedly 
being given to Arafat’s corrupt 
authority was broken down into bits 
and pieces, all of it subject to Israel's 
choice of date and location of the 
land to be partially vacated. Since 
the signing there have been at least 
two postponements, and no bypass- 
ing roads are tu be given up: on the 
contrary, Israel has asked the* US 
for an additional $1.3 billion for 
n •deployments. 

Ilie West Bank b still divided 
into three mens. Area A is entirely 
Palestinian-run except for security, 
water, and exit-, and entrances: Aren 
B is jointly patrolled toy Palestinian 
and Israeli soldiers, with security, 
water, building permits, exits and 
entrances entirely controlled by 
Israel; Area C is completely Israeli. 
Before Wve, these amounted 
rcsiJectively to 2.8 per cent, 24 per 
cent and 72 per cent of the land 
area. 

Wye gave the Palestinians an ad- 
ditional 1 per cent from Area C, and 
14.2 per cent from area B, thus 
putting about 18 per cent under 
Palestinian control again, with the 
same exclusions and provisos. 

In addition, Israel will transfer 
about 13 per cent more from Area C 
to Area B, where — to repeat — Is- 
rael really controls things, including 
of course the 3 per cent designated 
as a nature preserve (whatever that 
is supposed to mean). In effect then, 
the Palestinians got — if that is the 
right word — a total of 18.2 per cent 
of the West Bank added to Aren A, 
the rest to Area B. In no case did the 
Palestinians acquire sovereignty, 
control over exits and entrances, 
water, and overall security. 

The Palestinian areas are, for the 
most part, non-contiguous and allow 
no free passage between them. 
Jerusalem remains off limits to resi- 
dents of Gaza and the WeBt Bank. 

Most of the rest of the Wye River 
Memorandum is taken up with 
security arrangements which in ef- 
fect commit the Authority to Israel's 
security, but not the other way 
round. In addition, the CIA is to play 
an active role in adjudicating secu- 
rity issues sucli as extradition, com- 
bating the "terrorisf infrastructure, 
incitement and the like. Israel in the 
meantime can do what it likes. In- 
cluding the building of more settle- 
ments, taking more land, adding to 
Jerusalem’s area, and helping itself 
to all the West Bank water it wants. 

The fate of Palestinian human 
rights looks grim Indeed, subject to 
dictatorial control by an already 
despotic Arafat, backed up by the 
CIA and Israel. But the real problem 
with aU the land transfer arrange- 
ments is not only that it gives Israel 
a unilateral say over which land is to 
be transferred: It also allows Israel a 
generous number of "phases” by 
winch the transfcrral is to be com- 


pleted, without any mechanism to 
enforce delays or delinquencies. 

Given its record since the QdilJj 
Agreements were first signed, Jy' 
one ought to be sanguine {hatred 
ployments of the Israeli army 
take place according to schedule. 

As for the changes in the Naliati 
Covenant that Israel has demanded, 
that will require a hasty convening 
of the group which Bill Clinton, fa. 
reasons that do him no credit, hu 
chosen to address. The Palestinian 1 
airport and the Gaza seaport were 
left suitably vague. All in all then, i . 
dishearteningly mean-spirited, lig 
gling document without too much 
chance of real enforcement and &, 
chance at all to change the relation 
ship between the two sides. Tlx 
Israelis will continue to be the mw 
lers, Palestinians — pardon the t* 
pivssinu — the abject niggers. t 

What now? A number of thin; r 
propose themselves- In the fiN 
place, the Palestinian leatiersliip 
should be roundly censured by j- 
many people as posable for 4* 
gracefully supine a negolialiint f rr 
fominiicc. 

Seciiud, the i union that lil»*rafc 
Iminln-tls of Palestinian pris»n«i- 
are toeing left rot in Israeli jail- 
(Netanyahu gave lip 75tl »t ••i p 
ia. r ,.iA'0 reportedly still held) i.-j 
M'iiiulnl for which Arafat should b> 
held responsible. Third, the defend 
of later deployments, later eonsi®* 
.ition of sale passage for Palestinian-, 
later permits for industrial P^‘ 
and the like is also scandalous. 

I N SUM. Arafat and his f*# 
have done the usual thing: given 
up without very much of a strut | 
gle and certainly without the slight- , 
ust trace of a strategic or moral 
vision, lu effect Palestinians art 
now tied into security arrangemen - 
for Israel that continue to devalue 
and debase Palestinian life. 

Refugees will remain refuge** 
and Palestinians will continue ® 
have Israeli soldiers as their 
cvs. The devil only knows what i* t 
horrendous settlers are about to ie 
loose on the exposed citizens ot tfl 
West Bank and Gaza. Cevfe^' 
Arn/at will do nothing for ■ 
except urge them to wail fo *.. 
state, in the meantime robtatf 
them blind, letting corruption i con- ; 
tinue, buying off potential g 
nc-nts. jailing, torturing and Kiuu« 

anyone who stands up to him. 

An imperative now is to 
Palestinians to try to deter 
from attending and j, 

that council meeting which | , 

posed to change^cancel o ii 

with the charter. The idea the | 

pie should be rounded u P Jus hlto jj 
Israel’s bidding. .witii not awjddj 
change In the highly discriniir^ 
laws against Palestinians, 
me as totally preposterous. ^ 
The only real countf for Pal* 
ana today is to urge Ijelr rep^ 
tatives on the legislative c . 
vote with their feet, and jo 
once again to play for a ne * iera? 
one whose members are n 
pointed by, aor.beholden to. 

The time grown less and 
before we will have/Uowefl 
ruinously incompetent an ' ^ 

leadership to Bell us out 
the sooner we start to i orgaj ^ 
major Palestinian meeting^ ^ 
place outride the Arab * 
better. The midnight hour 
ready struck. ^ 



Chemical weapons: New routes to old poisons 


Preventing the proliferation of chemical weapons is 
proving more difficult than expected. The Hague 
Convention did not stop the murderous gas warfare at 
Passchendaele (above), and the political and scientific 
obstacles are legion, as Owen Bowcott reports 


T HE revelation that Saddam 
Hussein hides his clandes- 
tine chemical weapons pro- 
gramme from even his most senior 
advisers will have sent a shudder 
through the international commu- 
nity. Baghdad’s latest defiance ol 
Unborn, the United Nations mis- 
sion charged with destroying Iraq's 
secret stockpiles of Sarin arid VX 
nerve agent, has been carefully 
timed. The West's rvsulve to bomb 
Saddam into compliance, as he well 
knows, is temporarily weukened. 

The news from Abbas al-Janabi. 
one of the most senior defectors uf 
recent years to escape with his life 
trow the heart of Saddam's regime, 
is a reminder of just how difficult it 
is to control chemical weapons tech- 
nology. Interviewed in the Guardian 
last week, Janabi claimed that even 
Iraq's prime minister, Tariq Aziz, 
did not know that Iraq still retained 
nerve agents. 

Trying to put the murderous 
genie back into the bottle once scien- 
tists had devised such a lethal arsenal 
was never a realistic prospect. Pre- 
venting proliferation of the “poor 
nian's nuclear bomb”, despite the 
jrivent of the Chemical Weapons 
Convention (CWC), is proving a 
harder task than many imagined. 

Obtaining the Incontrovertible 
evidence necessary to prove that 
chemical weapons are being made 
25 stored is often an elusive quest. 

I nree months after the Pentagon 
launched a cruise missile attack on 
Sudan's AI Shlfa pharmaceutical fac- 
■ury. for example, its justification Is 
coming under renewed attack. It 
w ould not be the first time that 
Politicians in the United States have 
wapi to conclusions on the basis of 
microscopic residues. 

. . the US State Department 
junied that Soviet aircraft were 
^PPlying toxins to communist 
{‘“crnllas in Laos and Kampuchea. 
LjW/Mn later it emerged that 
M -.r ■ ,y®h°w rain was neither a 
anr U . p L ca nor chemical warfare 
K -nt but simply mass droppings of 
^ugianthoneybee.Apfs dorsata. 
n,,., ^termath of the Sudan attack 
„> /f*® the problems of basing 
ihr. **** Policy decisions on 
s : ' ^HtplotUies of chemical analy- 
ril " background briefings, a US. 

°* D e f ence official de- 
denr ’ ^® ow w ith high confi- 
rm.. ■ n a * Shifa produces a 
Precursor that is unique 
the production of VX/’The deadly 
discovered in the 1950s, 

cheS^ bein ff supplied to Iraq's 
dtcmical weapons programme. 

l — days later the assertions 
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were more qualified. The US under- 
secretary of state for political 
affairs, Thomas Pickering, revealed 
that the soil samples, allegedly ob- 
tained by a secret agent who pene- 
trated the A] Shift plant in the 
months before the bombing, “shows 
the presence of a chemical whose 
simple name fe EMPTA". It was “an 
indicator of n potential to produce 
VX gas”. 

The dispute over the uses of 
EMPl'A, or more precisely O-Eihyl- 
Methyl-Phosphouo-Thioic Acid, 
illustrates just how hard it is to ob- 
tain scientific, let alone political, 
agreement when seeking to control 
the chemical weapons trade. 
EMPTA can indeed be a precursor, 
or chemical constituent, of VX gas. 
But even the experts disagree on its 
legal status. Britain’s Chemical In- 
dustries Association, for instance, 
suggests that EMPTA falls under 
schedule 1A/3 of the Chemical 
Weapons Convention (CWC), “be- 
cause it has little or no civil use". 

But the Organisation for the Pro- 
hibition of Chemical Weapons 
(OPCW) — the Hague-based inter- 
national body responsible for enforc- 
ing the CWC- since 1997 — believes 
EMPTA is covered in schedule 2B/4 
of the convention. ‘There are ap- 
proximately 10,000 compounds of 
this ldnd,” observed the OPCWa 
spokesman, Donato Kiniger-Passagli. 
“On die basis of our studies . . . these 
chemicals could be used as herbi- 
cides or insecticides." 

A further complicating factor is 
that new routes are always being de- 
vised to old poisons. To cope with 
the multiple permutations of chemi- 
cals, and the relative ease with 
which precursors can be combined 
into variations of lethal toxins, the 
convention lists families of multi- 
hyphenated compounds whose sale 
and export are controlled. 

There they all are listed under 
their common or battlefield names: 
Sarin (first developed by the Nazis), 
Its derivative Tabun, Soman, VX, 
lewisites, Nitrogen and Sulphur 
Mustard gases, and Ricin. Contact 
with most of them would reduce the 
human nervous system to instant, 
spasm, inducing suffocation. But : 
alongside them are compounds. 
, such as Methylphosphonyl diclilo-, 
ride or Ethyldiethanolamine. It Is 
these precursors, or chemical build- 
ing blocks, that trigger so many 
arguments over whether they have 
legitimate, peaceful uses. 

The developments of the past few 
months have heightened fears 
about chemical weapon prolifera- 
tion among the OPCWs 200-strong 
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team of inspectors. In September 
the Dutch confirmed that an El AI 
airliner which crashed into a block 
of flats in Amsterdam sue years ago 
was carrying 42 gallons of a chemi- 
cal known as DMMP, used in the 
production of Sarin. The containers 
were destined for the Institute of 
Biological Research in Nes Ziona, 
outside Tel Aviv, even though Israel 
has signed (but not ratified) the 
convention against chemical 
weapons. For years Israeli officials 
had refused to comment on "those 
kind of reports'*. Aid last month the 
UN disarmament mission to destroy 
Saddam Hussein's former arsenal of 
chemical weapons confirmed that 
Iraq had developed the technology 
to put the deadly VX nerve gas into 
warheads before the 1991 Gulf war. 

The knowledge of how to create 
chemical weapons js becoming 
more widely disseminated. Even 
lone, crank scientists have suc- 
ceeded in producing toxins, The 
most notorious is Aum Shinrlkyo, 


the cult which released Sarin Into 
Tokyo's crowded underground in 
1995. Terrorist groups have so far 
refrained from such tactics, calculat- 
ing, perhaps, that any ensuing back- 
lash would discredit their cause. 

It would not be difficult for them, 
however, to develop chemical 
weapons. Precursors, the OPCW 
admits, are obtainable through com- 
mercial sources. 

Critics of the CWC claim it is 
doomed to failure because rogue 
states such ns Libya. North Korea 
and Iraq remain outside the agree- 
ment. In force only since April last: 
year, the CWC has been ratified so', 
far by 120 nations. 

The history of previous attempts 
to control toxic chemicals is che- 
quered. As early as 1675, a Franco-- 
German agreement signed *m 
Strasbourg banned the use of poi- 
soned bullets. The Hague Conven- 
tion of 1899 pledged signatory 
states would abstain from using 
weapons to spread "asphyxiating or 


deleterious gases". But it did not 
prevent the horrors of Passchen- 
daele in the first world war. 

As for the Al Shifn plant, Sudan — 
which has not ratified the CWC — 
insists tiie factory was manufactur- 
ing only medicines and chemicals 
for civilian use. The State Depart- 
ment, which claims it first spotted 
unusually heavy security around the 
plant in 1996, doubts whether soil 
samples will be made available for 
outside analysis. 

Several international experts Hre 
highly sceptical of American claims. 
Alistair Hay, a reader in chemical 
pathology at Leeds university and 
chemical weapons expert, does not 
believe that the US evidence consti- 
tutes proof. “EMPTA is not the most 
specific breakdown product or pre- 
cursor that would allow you to say 
that this was definitely VX," he says. 
“It's extremely open. It's not my 
view that you should send in cruise 
missiles ou the basis of evidence 
that is questioned." 
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US threatens escalation of banana trade war 


GUARDIAN WE0Q1 
Novembflr 15 lift 


Stephen Bates In Brussels 

T HE United States was preparing 
this week to launch the biggest 
trade war against Europe for more 
than a decade in an escalation of the 
long-running dispute over banana 
imports. 

The move, which European 
Union officials believe is fuelled by 
political contributions to the Demo- 
cratic party by Chiquita, the US 
banana-exporting multinational, 
looks set to affect British and 
French food products in particular, 
including wine, cheese and whisky. 

A list of products to be targeted 
for sanctions was expected to be 
issued in Washington on Tuesday. 

Hie throat comes just weeks alter 
the current harvest in Honduras 
and parts of the Caribbean was 
wi|>etl out by Hurricane Mitch — a 


catastrophe which is likely to 
increase European dependence on 
Chiquita's imports from unaffected 
parts of Central America. 

American officials are believed to 
be targeting British and French 
products because of their defence of 
their former colonies' banana ex- 
ports, with Germany and Scandi- 
navia being informally told their 
trade with the US is unlikely to be 
affected. 

The dispute over banana Imports 
is long-running and European retali- 
ation is already being discussed. 

The row, which the Europeans 
see as a dispute over their attempt 
to protect small-scale Caribbean 
farmers from being wiped out by a 
predatory US multinational, is the 
latest in a series of trade spats 
between the EU and the US. 

Both sides have traded insults in 


recent days over whether each 
other is doing enough to defuse 
Asian economic crisis, with Vice- 
President A1 Gore accusing Europe 
of not being open enough to im- 
ports from the Far East, and the EU 
responding with figures showing 
that its markets have been much 
more accommodating this year than 
American ones. 

in an unusually heated response 
to the prospect of US sanctions, a 
spokesman for the EU’s trade 
commissioner, Sir Leon Brittan, 
described the threats as misguided 
and inept. 

Sir Leon's spokesman, Nigel 
Gardner, said: “If the US goes down 
the road of imposing unilateral 
sanctions, it will have extremely 
damaging consequences. We will 
not co-operate with a gun illegally 
aimed at our heads." 


The move emerged at last week- 1 
end's conference of US and EU busi- 
ness leaders at Charlotte, North 1 
Carolina, attended by Charlene 
Barshefsky, the American trade rep- 
resentative, Sir Leon and Martin 
Bangemann, the EU industry com- 
missioner. 

At the heart of the banana dispute 
is US dissatisfaction with EU import 
policy, which the Americans claim 
discriminates against Latin Ameri- 
can importers represented by 
Chiquita, even though the company 
has already cornered nearly 75 per 
cent of the European market. 

Although the US itself is not a 
banana exporter to Europe, the 
administration lodged a complaint 
with the World Trade Organisation 
last year within 24 hours of a 
decision by Chiquita's chairman 
Carl H Lindner Jnr, previously a 
staunch supporter of the Republi- 
cans, to donate $500,000 to Demo- 
cratic parly funds. 


In Brief 


Brown forecasts growth for Britain 


T HE HANK of England threw 
a lifeline to hard-pressed 
homeowners and businesses 
when it reacted to Britain’s rapid 
descent towards recession with 
the sharpest cut in interest rates 
for five years — down a half- a 

point to 6.75 per cent I $ 

~l' 

B RITISH Airways has suffered 1 
a 10 per cent slump in half- 
yearly profits, to $640 railtioo. 

The management is now faced 
with pruning its global network 
and abandoning plans for bigger, 
luxurious jets. 


S LR RICHARD Greenbury,tbe 
chairman of Marks & 
Spencer, declared recession on 
the high street after announcing 
the retaiter*B first drop in profits 
since 1991, He blamed a sud- 
den consumer slump for the 
shock 23 per cent full in half- 
year profits, to $580 million. 


Larry Elliott and Michael White 

T HE Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, Gordon Brown, last 
week rejected warnings that 
Britain is being drawn into a deep- 
ening world recession when he un- 
veiled an upbeat Treasury forecast 
which predicts that the economy 
will bounce back (ram the current 
downturn within two yenrs. 

In his animal Pre-Budget Report. 
Mr Brown laced this upbeat assess- 
ment of growth prospects next year 
with a £250 million ($412 million) 
package to prevent a winter crisis in 
the National Health Service. He also 
unveiled a series of measures aimed 
at closing the UK’s efficiency gap 
with the rest of the world. 

"The background to this report is 
the global downturn, which started 
in Asia and which has reverherated 
throughout every continent,” Mr 
Brown said. “It has not only shifted 
the balance of risks in the world 
economy from fears about inflation 
to fears about growth, but has 
forced every country, every conti- 
nent, every financial institution to 
cut their estimates for growth ” 

With the Treasury expecting the 
Bank of England's monetary policy 
committee to cut interest rates over 
the coming months, the Chancellor 
said he was cutting his growth fore- 
cast for 1999, from the 1.75-2.25 per 
cent expected at the time of the 
March Budget to 1-1.5 per cent — 
higher than most independent 
forecasters are predicting. 

Mr Brown said Britain was in 
belter shape to withstand the impact 
of the global downturn than in the 
early 1990s, adding that the 
strength of the public finances 
meant there was no need to scale 
down his £40 billion boost to health 
and education spending over the 
next three years. 'Hie Treasury’s 
forecasts for spending mid borrow- 
ing are being based on the more 
pessimistic of the two forecasts for 
next year. 

The Chancellor stressed that the 
] real need was to improve Britain's 
' long-term economic performance, 
and sketched out his equivalent of 
the Conservative supply-side re- 
forms of the 1980s in a bid to boost 
productivity. 

Ijooking ahead to next March's 
Budget, the Chancellor proposed 
lax breaks to encourage small 
businesses to invest, a shake-up of 
planning law to help Britain create 
its own silicon valleys, an investiga- 
tion into (lie problems faced by 
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D booBt to the north of England 
and Scotland with plans to invest 
$830 million in new chemical 
plants, til 1 pluna to build new 
ethylene and ethanol facilities ai 
the company's existing sites in 
Grangemouth and Hull. 





Gordon Brown leaving the Treasury. He gave an upbeat assessment for growth prospects phoic rouahansqn 


firms iti securing bank finance, in- 1 
centives for research and develop- 
ment, and £25 million to create 
eight new institutes of enterprise in 
British universities. 

The Chancellor added that the 
public sector would also be ex- 
pected to raise its game, with new 
performance* targets and a drive to 
stamp out absenteeism, which costs 
the state £G billion a year. 

Announcing plans to provide tax 
breaks for employee share owner- 
ship, Mr Brown said: “I want to re- 
move, once and for all, the old ‘them 


Main points 


□ Growth to slow to between 1 and 

1 .5 per cent of GDP next year, rising 
to 2 .25-2.75 per cent in 2000/2001 ' 
and 2.75-3.25 the year after 

□ Inflation to remain on target of 
2.5 percent . 

□ Public sector debt to fall below 
40 per cent of GDP 

Q £250 (million additional spending 
on the health service this winter . 

□ Minimum Income for working fone 
parents with one child of £5.60 ah 
hour and £6.37 for working lone 
parents with two children as a result 
61 the Introduction of Working Fafrtty 
Tax Credit and Hie Minimum Wage , 


and us' culture in industry. I want to 
encourage the new enterprise 
culture of teamwork in which every- 
one contributes and everyone bene- 
fits from success." 

As a sign of the Governments 
determination to cut welfare bills 
and encourage work, the Chancellor 
extended the Working Families Tax 
Credit — the centrepiece of this 
year’s Budget — to the disabled. 

He told MPs that a disabled per- 
son, with one child, moving from 
benefits to work would have a mini- 
mum income of £220 a week, and 


□ Mora New Deal places; .120 
technology training centres to 
tackle skin shortages 

□ Tax breaks to encourage employee 
share ownership, research and de- 
velopment, small and medium-sized • 
compantea, and energy efficiency i 

□ Review of banks' services to new . 
businesses 

□ Possible £50 cut in car tax for 1 

. ■ small, dean cars 1 

Q 'Ramify friendly' working practices in- ' 
dddrg enhanced child care provision 

p lOp income tax starting rate ‘when 
economically right to do so' 


iii ,,ii,,i 1 1 1 ^ HE Confederation of British 

I Industry put pressure on 

, . ■ ' “ the UK government to set a datf 

rrrr r "TM ! for British entry into the single 
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'* ' \ ministers that companies would 

refuse to invest huge amounts ol 
capital in preparation for the . 

.. ^ . shift to the euro unless they f 

( i - were given a date for joining. 


B ARCLAY Capital, die invest- 
ment arm of the banking , 

giant, wicked nearly 5 per«"*“ , 
ItH workforce following a strategy - 
review into the losses it incurre 
in RuBsin two months ago. 

K evin maxwell, son of ! 

the disgraced media V™® 
Robert Maxwell, was told by a 
High Court judge tiiat he ha 
until the end of the m° nt ? t°. he 
make a written statement to m 
UK Department of Trade ana 
Industry about the Mirra* 
Group empire which coltaP«* 
after his father’s death In 103 
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would pay no tax on income below I 
£274 a week. 

Green lobbyists were disap- 
pointed by Mr Brown's softly-softly 
approach to environmental taxation, 
despite a call for on energy tax on 
firms in a report last week by the 
British Airways chairman. Lord 
Marshall. 

The upbeat tone of the report 
prompted the Opposition leader, 
William Hague, and his shadow chan- 
cellor, Francis Maude, to condemn 
“Peter Pan economics" based on 
"fantasy forecasting". The Liberal 
Democrats' spokesman, Malcolm 
Bruce, said the high level of sterling 
was damaging manufacturing. 

Some City and business experts 
also accused Mr Brown of being 
over-optimistic. The director-gen- 
eral of the Confederation of British 
Industry, Adair Turner, said: “The 
growth forecasts are probably on 
the high side, but we believe public 
finances are in a robust enough 
state to take a significant under- 
shoot without unacceptable levels of 
borrowing." 

Patrick Foley, economic adviser 
at Lloyds TSB, said: “The City will 
find some of the forecasts for 
growth are a little on the optimistic 
side, but they are pretty much in 
line with our own thinking." 
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Officer admits passing to the Serbs secret Nato plans for air strikes 


French army 
too chummy 
with Serbs 


ANALYSIS 

R6my Ourdan 


C OMMANDER Pierre-Henri 
Bimd’s communication to the 
Serbs of secret Nato plans regard- 
ing Kosovo may have been a spec- 
tacular act of espionage, but it was 
also in keeping with Serb sympa- 
thies among French military offi- 
cers. More surprising is the fact that 
Bund's actions have been made 
public. Up to now, the government 
has always hushed up blatant exam- 
ples of "dangerous liaisons" be- 
tween French officers and Serbs. 

There was a scandal last April 
when the United States press ac- 
cused a French intelligence olficer. 
Commander Herve Gournielun. nf 
passing on strategic information t<> 
the Bosnian Serb leader, lindovnn 
Karadzic, now accused of crimes 


against humanity by the H;tgtn- 
tribunal. Gournielun was suspected 
of having warned Karadzic he was 
about to be arrested. Paris denied 
: the report, but repatriated the evun- 
| inander, later admitting that he had 
i had a “questionable" relationship 
I with war criminals. 

| Some ambiguity surrounds the 
i fiourmelon case. He had been 
I asked by his superiors to keep in 
t touch with Serb extremists likely to 
: jeopardise the )>eace process or 
even attack Western forces. But 
j after three years in the country, 
Gourmelon was apparently won 
over to the Serb cause. Although it 
was his duty to talk with the Serbs, 
and even to pass false information 
j kj them, he often tried to convince 
his French superiors to adopt a con- 
ciliatory attitude towards them. 

The key question in both the 
Bujiel and Gourmelon cases is: were 
defence secrets passed on to the 
at the request of the French 
Rover ament? And if so, at what level 
was the decision taken? It seems 
that answers to those questions may 
won emerge for the first time, since 
an uivestigating magistrate has been 
as 3igned to the Bunei case. 

1 * d c ^' 'is cue from the 
President Francois Mitterrand, 
as always had a special relation- 
ihw^ 1, Serb®. Mitterrand was 
. *7 b ,ert i politician most loathed 
y the Bosnians. It was he who once 
claimed: “As long as I’m alive, 
,r;wiU never go to war against 
j- [ l • a, td who kept silent when 
hr.Ki !^ ue berets", rendered 
mJi 5 by an inadequate United 
Ijy ^"y^odate, were humiliated 

diJ^ trc are seve r fl ' reasons for the 
P-rooted pro-Serb stance of cer* 
Ih " . nch . army officers. First 
calcic amililar y tradition: histori- 
al w I: French ihe Serbs have 
raciM ^ Cen a ^‘ es - Thc re are also 
iron™ 0Ve T'5° nea: most Bosnian 
offirrre re ^f Us ^ 8 - Anally, French 
prefer to talk to their own 


kind 


®nd most of the former offi- 


f it, u,c ,urmer olll ‘ 

Sf'rbs. ^ u 8 0s ^ av army are 

comrlL^ 16 Bosnian high 

some c devious. But 

tWisAi u renc h officers deluded 
that “at i CS to P°‘ nt cartUying 
^ at 'east the Serbs keep their 



COMMANDER Pierre-Henri 
Bunei, pictured above in Saudi 
Arabia during the Gulf war, has 
admitted that In the course of 
four meetings with a Serb secret 
agent, Jovan Milanovic, between 
July and October he passed on 
information about Nato’s plan to 
attack Serb positions in the 
event of a military intervention 
in Kosovo. Bunei confirmed that 
Milan ovic asked him a number 
of strategic questions about Nato 


air strikes, and admitted that he 
gave Milan ovic a Nato document 
entitled “Order of Operations”. 

Bunei says he acted alone and 
was not paid. He said he was 
motivated by an “intellectual in- 
terest in the Balkans, sympathy 
for the Serb nation, and human- 
ist fee lings". He has been 
charged with "secret dealings 
with a foreign power" and is now 
in jail awaiting trial, 

(November 5) 


promises", at a time when Belgrade 
and Pale were flouting agreements 
with Western emissaries before the 
ink was even dry. 

During the siege of Sarajevo, 
Franco-Serb connivance usually 
took the form of a quiet word or two 
exchanged by officers, a sigh from a 
diplomat, or a glass of slivovitz be- 
tween diplomats or soldiers. 

Sometimes it erupted into the 
open, as when General Jean-Rend 
Bachelet, a French commander of 
Unprofor, backed a Serb request to 
alter the Dayton accord so as to 
avoid the reunification of Sarajevo; 
or when ambassador Yves Gaudeul 
invited Colonel Milenko Indie, who 
was involved in the capture and tor- 
ture of French soldiers two years 
earlier, to an official reception. 

The feet that those two incidents 
took place after Jacques Chirac was 
elected president suggests that 
there was no fundamental shift in 
Fr&nco-Serbian relations after Mit- 
terrand's death. Yet in Sarajevo 
Chirac is adored as much as Mitter- 
rand was hated. The Bosnians have 
not forgotten he was the first person 


to order “blue helmets" to return 
fire when attacked in M ay 1995, tiiat 
the rapid reaction force that 
bombed Serb positions was his idea, 
and that he was the first European 
leader to denounce Serb “barbar- 
ity". 

But despite the change of policy 
at the top, army officers and diplo- 
mats continue to remain in close 
touch with the more radical Serbs. 
Bunei is not the first man to hBve 
been sanctioned. A “blue helmet”, 
Patrick Barriot, was swiftly and dis- 
creetly discharged after he became 
the Paris “ambassador" of the self- 
proclaimed “Krajina Serb Republic”. 

Under Mitterrand, pro-Serb feel- , 
ing in the army echoed the presi- 
dent's policy. It now conflicts with 
France's official stance — though it 
has to be said that, unlike the 
British or the Germans, Chirac and 
prime minister Lionel Jospin have 
not exactly shown themselves keen 
to arrest war criminals, to cooper- . 
ate with the Hague tribunal, or to 
take a firm line with the Serbian 
president, Slobodan Milosevic. 

(November 4) 


Poland fears its EU 
goal is slipping away 


Jan Krauze In Warsaw 

O N THE surface, everything 
seems fine in Warsaw. Far 
from being sucked into the 
crisis that has hit mosl emerging 
countries, Poland stands out ns a 
shining example of economic dynam- 
ism mu! stability. 

ll was certainly rocked by the 
Russian crisis last summer. But both 
tlu* zloty and growth (5 percent this 
year) have held their ground well. It 
would be an exaggeration to sny that 
the future looks rosy mi the eastern 
front. But basically the “Russian 
alert" lias blown over. 

Warsaw's tears are now being 
fuelled from another quarter — the 
West, in the ‘‘new’’ Europe of IS 
mostly social democratic countries, 
keen to spur economic recovery 
and reduce unemployment, Poland j 
is worried that it con 3d be sideline! I. | 
This is nut n new concern: for at , 
least a year, the French government 
has hinted that it is tit nn hurry to 
m-«- the EurupiMit Union (EU) en- 
larged. The bigger worry now is 
that the new (lermun government 
seems to lie saying the same thing. 1 
A few weeks after September's i 
general election, the new German I 
chancellor. Gerhard SchrcJder, told 
the piirischavh summit in Austria | 
that enlargement looked "much 
more complicated than we had orig- 
inally thought" and that it was not a 
good idea "to delude [EU| candi- 
dates". He, too, made no secret of the 
fact that his priorities lay elsewhere. 
That caused great disappointment 
in Warsaw, even though tl came as 
no real surprise. To the Polish for- 
eign minister. Bronislaw Geremek, 
it was clear that "the political will [to 
enlarge the EU] is now weaker. " 

The German foreign minister, 
joschka Fischer, has since been dis- 
patched to Warsaw to explain that 
Germany is still in favour of enlarge- 
ment, and that under its EU presi- 
dency (from January to June 1999} 
it intends to speed up some negotia- 
tion procedures. 

But Fischer was careful to qualify 
his remarks by saying one had to be 
"realistic” about foe issue. Geremek 
replied: “Realism is a good thing, as 
it takes into account national inter- 
ests, but we feel it needs to be com- 
bined with a dash of romanticism — 
EU and Nato enlargement means 
the unification of Europe." 

Romanticism is a word that no 
doubt brought a smile to the lips of 
EU officials, particularly coming 
from a Pole. But it is something that 
Geremek, the Czech president Vac- 
lav Havel and others have been 
harping on since the collapse of 
communism in 1989. Their position 
is font, without "generosity 0 and a 
minimum of enthusiasm that allows 
factors other tiian objective criteria 
to be taken into account, enlarge- 
ment mil either happen too iate, not 
happen at nU, or be bungled. 

Appeals aside, Poland has also 
done its Bhare of posturing over the 
issue. Tadeusz Mazowiecki, who 
was the first prime minister of the 
post-communist era, aaid recently: 
"Poland is a proud country and 
won’t be kept waiting indefinitely.” 
The reality, of course, is that candi- 
date countries have little choice but 
to wait until they are invited to join. 


At the moment Brussels has men- 
tioned 2006 or 2007 ns the "earliest" 
possible dates — in other words, 
17-18 yenrs after Eastern Europe 
ditched the communist system. 

ft is tme that things are moving; 
on November U) accession negotia- 
tions on a number of "easy" sectors 
will begin. But »m essential issues 

— above all, institutional reform 
and the common agricultural policy 

— m» real headway has been made. 
And while eventual accession is 

presented, both by the applicants 
and the EU, .is n fait accompli, the 
future remains uncertain. Huw long 
must each aspiring member prove 
the excellence of its economic stew- 
ardship. ward • «f f successive erise>. 
•and convince public ivpiiutm, elt-v- 
tion after election, tlial it is worth 
making sacrifices tor Europe? 

In Poland polls show thm tlu 
number of people in favour nf El’ 
membership has been dwindling 
steadily for several years. This i 
raises tin* quest inn ,i| )mw king ifi. - 
government will be able to main lain I 
its tervmir for reform. j 

ho for the present n-niro-r iglii i 
coalition has remained as pro-Eunv- 
pean as its social democratic prnli- 
ccssor. Since coining in power :i year 
ago, Jer/y Bu/ok's government has 
pushed through several reforms: it 
lias extended the* responsibilities of 
local authorities in fewer but larger 
regions: it has adopted a courageous 
and very costly programme to re- 
structure the mining sector; and it 
has announced plans to reform the 
pension system and the health ser- 
vice. But the difficult work remains 
to be done. Agriculture must be 
modernised; infrastructure im- 
proved; environmental protections 
brought up to EU standards. 

D URING the coming election- 
free year, the present coali- 
tion can continue to risk 
unpopular reforms. But the govern- 
ment feces an election in 2000, and 
it may prove increasingly difficult to 
stay on course, particularly as the 
present coalition consists of a rag- 
bag of neo-liberals, trade union lead- 
ers and rightwing nationalists. Last 
month's regional elections were edi- 
fying In tills respect They revealed 
the strength of the main rightwing 
and leftwing parties, Solidarity Elec- 
toral Action nnd the Democratic 
Left Alliance, and the relative weak- 
ness of the Freedom Union. 

Although not disastrous, the set- 
back suffered by Geremek's friends 
and especially supporters of Leszek 
Balcerowicz, the deputy prime min- 
ister responsible for finance, was 
clear-cut It has not, however, pre- 
vented Balcerowicz from imposing 
his budget ideas and his vision of a 
Poland that should be girding its 
loins for difficult times. 

But his ambitious tax reform 
plans have already been more or 
less shelved, and his authority has 
wnned even within his own parly. 
He arid all those who believe that 
Poland must modernise as quickly 
as possible, and that the date of EU 
membership cannot be postponed 
indefinitely without aeriotis reper- 
cussions, may pay a heavy price for 
the "realism" now being advocated 
by the EU countries. 

(November 5) 
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Attitudes to hunger 
strikers start to thaw 


Illegal immigrants in France have found some unlikely 
allies in local MPs, reports Philippe Bernard 


F RENCH interior ministry offi- 
cials have their eyes riveted 
on Le Havre, Bordeaux and 
Limeil-Brfcvannes, in the Paris sub- 
urbs, where groups of illegal immi- 
grants, or sans-papiers, have been 
on hunger strike for 46, 50 and 60 
days respectively. 

In August 1996, when the then 
prime minister, Alain Jvippt, de- 
cided to dislodge more than 200 
sans-papiers — along with a sup- 
portive film star, Emmanuelle B£s\rt 
— from a Paris church after their 
50-day hunger strike, all the media 
were present to record this display 
of firm government. 

Today the context is very differ- 
ent: 77,000 out of 142,000 sans- 
papiers have been regularised, and 
this time no film stars have run to 
the rescue of the 65,000 who have 
had their applications turned down; 
appeals lodged by 45,000 of them 
arc still in the pipeline, but should 
mostly be processed by the end of 
the year. 

The present tensions, which have 
been exacerbated by the hunger 
strikes, have moved a number of 
MPs, some of them Socialists, to 
soften their approach. The sponsor- 
ship of individual immigrants by 
people in the arts and other types of 
support have run out of Bteam, and 
attempts to co-ordinate the deeply 
divided hunger strikers have col- 
lapsed. But local elected representa- 
tives in hunger strike areas have 
begun to voice concern and are try- 
ing to persuade the government to 
be more flexible. 

Even Laurent Fabius, a Socialist 
and a former prime minister, has 
promised to appeal to his prefect on 
a behalf of a group of sans-papiers 


who have occupied a hall in the 
commune where he is mayor. 

Another Socialist, Joseph Rossig- 
nol, who is mayor of Umeil- 
Br^vannes. has allowed 23 Africans, 
11 of whom began a hunger Btrike 
in Creteil Cathedral on September 
1, to stay in the council chamber. 

His "irresponsible and regret- 
table attitude" earned him a rap on 
the knuckles from the executive of 
the Socialist Party CPS), but he is 
about to receive support from an un- 
expected quarter: an informal "mon- 
itoring committee" for sans-papiers, 
set up by PS, Green and Communist 
MPs, will visit Liinetl-Br&annes to 
ask for the situation of the African 
hunger strikers to be re-examined. 

Two PS members on that commit- 
tee, Serge Blisko and Yana Galut, do 
□ot go as far as advocating the regu- 
larisation of all those who ask for it, 
since they accept that certain crite- 
ria should be met. But they want the 

‘The prefect has 
hinted that he would 
allow hunger strikers 
to go underground 1 

government to "go further". “Will it 
take the death of a hunger striker to 
make us realise that this situation is 
untenable?" asks BliBko, who has 
called for the "emergency regulari- 
satlon" of the strikers. 

Twenty sans-papiers have been on 
hunger strike in Bordeaux since 
September 10; some have lost 10kg 
in weight and can no longer walk. 
“In a country where the rule of law 
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obtains, you have to respect the 
law" says Georges Payronne, pre- 
fect of the Gironde. He has, how- 
ever, hinted that he would allow the 
hunger strikers to go underground. 
"No one will ask for them to be de- 
ported. and [ myself don't expect to.” 

Here again, the tensions created 
by some very determined hunger 
strikers have galvanised local repre- 
sentatives of the "pluralist left" into 
action. The PS and the Human 
Rights League of the Gironde, have 
signed an appeal together with the 
Communist party, the Greens and 
two leftwing trade unions, urging 
that "negotiations with a view to reg- 
ularising each of the 20 persons con- 
cerned should be concluded as soon 
as possible”. The document has 
been sent to the prime minister, 
Lionel Jospin, the interior minister, 
Jean-Pierre Chevfriement, and the 
Gironde prefect. 

PS activist Monique Le Merre is 
one of the pillars of the movement 
which, in Le Havre, has succeeded 
since March in getting 50 out of 59 
sans-papiers regularised — in suc- 
cessive and inexplicable waves, trig- 
gered by pressure from the support 
committee and from sponsors. 


Defiant Nasreen looks to West for help 


Jean-Baptlate Naudet 

WT^EATH to the ungodly 
U Taslima Nasreen!" and “Ar- 
rest the infidel and string her upl" 
are the kind of cries that rise from 
the crowd of Muslim fanatics who 
demonstrate after Friday’s prayers 
in Dhaka, capital of Bangladesh. 

The object of their hatred, who 
hud to flee Bangladesh in 1994 to 
escape prosecution and the wrath of 
fundamentalists, returned from 
exile on September L4 to be at the 
bedside of her dying mother. 

Today, as in 1994, fundamentalists 
accuse the 35-yenr-old novelist of 
having “offended the Koran" in her 
books, which denounce the condi- 
tion of women in Bangladesh, where 

I f nine out of 10 people are Muslim. 

1 They have once again offered any- 
one who kills Nasreen a reward of 
$5,500 — a huge sum in Bangla- 
desh, one of the world’s poorest 
countries. 

The authorities have responded 1 
with conflicting signals: on the one 
hand, the justice ministry has or- 
dered her arrest for having “hurt 
people’s religious feelings"; on the 
other, the foreign minister, Abbud 
Soman M ad, has told Nasreen she 
can stay in the country with her sick 
mother "for humanitarian reasons”. 
Doth ministers have asked Nasreen 
to give herself up, but if convicted 



Taslima Nasreen: the Salman 
Rushdie of Bangladesh? 

she faces a maximum of two years 
In jail and a fine. 

The woman who has been de- 
scribed as the “Salman Rushdie of 
Bangladesh” has gone into hiding. 
"It's like being in prison,” she 
laments. She has issued appeals for 
help by telephone and e-mail, says 
she is "afraid of being murdered at 
any time”, and has demanded the 
protection of the Bangladeshi auth- 
orities. She has also asked Western 
governments to put pressure on 
Dhaka to protect her. 

Leading figures in the West, and 
particularly in France, have begun 


to respond. Thirty of them, includ- 
ing Sylviane Jospin, the prime min- 
ister’s wife, and the writer Elisabeth 
Badinter, have signed a petition ask- 
ing the French government to inter- 
vene on Nasreen 's behalf. 

Nasreen is pinning her hopes on 
international pressure of this kind, 
as there seems to be no end to her 
nightmare. 

One of Nasreen's major problems 
is that most Bangladeshi people 
have tittle time for her. The Islamic 
clergy heartily loathe this gynaeco- 
logist-turned-rebel, and even the 
feminists and the non-retigious intel- 
ligentsia have been slow to come to 
her defence, although she woo the 
Sakharov Prize in 1994, and is re- 
garded as an international champion 
of freedom of speech. 

They criticise her for relying too 
heavily on the international press. 
She is widely seen as little more 
than a darling of the Western media 
-— who love a martyr — and, ac- 
cording to a professor of political 
science at Dhaka university, she’s 
trying “to get back into the limelight 
... by putting herself across as an- 
other Salman Rushdie”. 

Farida Akbter, a Bangladeshi 
feminist, regards the fanatics' de- 
mands as "totally indefensible”, but 
still feels that Nasreen is herself "re ! 
sponsible for the fact that no one 1 
has rushed to her aid”. 


Le Merre is mystified as to why 
two Mauritanians, who said their 
lives would be at risk if they were 
sent back home, were regularised 
as soon as they had been appointed 
spokesmen of the movement, while 
two hunger-striking compatriots, who 
had been in France for the same 
length of time, obtained nothing. 

In another case, a Guinean origi- 
nally dented the right of asylum 
ended up being regularised for 
“medical reasons", which he had 
never put forward as nn argument. 
"They told us: ‘Don’t complain, the 
main thing is that he has been regu- 
larised’,” says Le Merre. 

She notes that interior ministry 
officials have since adopted a 
harder line, and thinks she knows 
why: “They don’t want to stick their 
necks out They're waiting for 
Chev£nement to come hack.” On 
September 2, the Interior minister 
nearly died and spent days in a 
coma after an operation went 
wrong. Now convalescing, he is due 
back at his desk In January. 

(October 31) 


Additional reporting In Bordeaux by 
Claudia Courtols 


In 1994. when the Nasreen affair 
first hit the headlines, the 
Bangladeshi feminist movement 
For Women felt she had gone too 
far. A member of that movement ex- 
plained at the time that her immod- 
erate language “had done greater 
harm than good to the cause she 
claimed to support Now even liber- 
als don’t dare tackle the issue of 
women’s freedom head on because 
they're afraid of being accused of 
supporting her.” 

Nasreen’s critics feel that she has 
rocked the boat with her books and 
her “provocative" stands, causing 
Muslims to adopt an even harder 
line and jeopardising the slow 
process of negotiation with the Is- 
lamic clergy initiated by feminist as- 
sociations in Bangladesh. 

"She went too far too quickly, all 
on her own,” says an expert ob- 
server. Yet Nasreen refuses to back 
down. Certain Islamists, who would 
prefer to take the heat out of the sit- 
uation, have suggested to her that 
Bhe should apologise Tor haring in- 
sulted the Koran. 

1 Her answer, given on French tele- 
vision, was uncompromising: "I 
don't believe in the Koran, therefore 
I’ve never said it should be changed. 
I’ve called for the abolition of the ' 
Koranic law, sharia, on the grounds : 
that it Is a discriminatory law which 
-oppresses women in Bangladesh. I 
shall never apologise, as IVe done 
nothing wrong”: ; ■ . ! 

• (October 30): ... 1 


Dumas happy 
to sup with 
the enemy 


EDITORIAL 


T HERE was already an B 
Aquitaine scandal; m 
there is most definitely a Duma 
scandal. The first, centred <b 
F rance’s biggest oil company, h 
in the hands of the legal authori- 
ties; the second, involving Hit 
former foreign minister, RolmJ 
Dumas, is of a political nature. 

The Dumas affair is current 
being ployed out before the 
buna! of public opinion" tu 
which Christine Deviers-Jonmu 
explicitly appeals in bet 
provocatively titled book, h 
Putnin de la R£publlque (The 
Republic’s Whore), just jwV 
lished by Calmann-Livy. 

In u straightforward account, 
free of hypocrisy, Deviera-J® , 
cour tells how Elf's chairman, t 
Alfred Sirven, gave her millions 
of dollars via Swiss bank ac- 
counts — plus free use of a com 
pany credit card and unlimited 
expenses — to do just one tiling 
“control" Dumas, then FnmfoL* 
Mitterrand's foreign minister. 

She describes herself aa Sir 
ven’s “foreign ministry card', 
and gives numerous examples d 
how that “card” was used to 
engineer appointments, facility 
contracts, Accommodations, I 
even a visit by President Mitter- 
rand to a Gulf state where Elf 
had huge interests. 

“Having a powerful emotion 
relationship with a man while n 
the same time being aware lb* 1 
the relationship served a fatf* 
dal purpose was not an ea? * 
thing to handle," D™®* t 
Joncour admits, before adcM 
“But then surely love ahtfP 
carries a price tag." 

The trouble is that this higw 
paid lobbying “job", as Devie* 
Joncour describes It, was 0 ® 
curried out without Dumas’ 
knowledge. DeriereJoncour** 
no fleeting or occasional nJJ 
trews, but the foreign minister 
Parisian partner, whom v 
flaunted at receptions and a 
ing official trips. 

It got to the point ww* 
Dumas poked fun at H" * 
Hurl”, and even once asked DJ; 
“Are you here for me or roi Jr. 
Deviers-Joncour’a book, 
does not touch on ksu« 
subject to legal P r0 ^ffS 
publicly confirms what baa 


ready filtered out ^1. 

tigating magistrates office* , 
a minister of the repub . 
behaved at the very N J.r 
in allowing U» } 

rate life to become cooft«“ I 
point where his 
paid to lean on him on beh® 1 j 
huge financial i,ltere f te ' reJ1 * l 

That same man i to 
president erf the ^ 

Council, in other 
guardian of French teP. 
values. Surely he can j- j 
to his job, now the truth W oVU , 

, (October 30) , 
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Gingrich's 
Going May 
Not Please 
White House 


ANALYSIS 

David S. Broder 

T HE House of Representatives 
Newt Gingrich is leaving be- 
hind is not the same House in which 
lie became Speaker four years ago. 
Id alone the one to which he was 
i-Iedi'd in 1978. His legacy will he 
fi ll not only by future members of 
Congress but by President Clinton, 
who surprisingly may miss Gingrich 
both as a partner and an antagonist. 

Those are the observations of a 
number of the Georgian's col- 
leagues of both parties and students 
nf Congress, interviewed last week- 
end in tlte aftermath of Gingrich's 
surprise- announcement that he was 
stepping down. 

Although his tenure was shorter 
than many of his predecessors, his 
impact on the House nnd American 
politics may prove tu be much 
larger His ascendancy marked not 
just a Republican renaissance but 
the emergence of the South as the 
new base of the GOP. He strength- 
ened the Speakers authority, re- 
j diiced the legislative discretion of 
committee chairmen, empowered 
backbenchers — and helped make 
the House even more of a partisan 
cockpit than it had been before. 

His departure may complicate life 
(or Clinton, ft robs the White House 
of its favorite target and at the same 
lime deprives the president of a 
partner in the opposition party who 
was almost always willing to help on 
tough international issues and — at 
least occasionally — in cutting 
domestic policy deals, 
j Whoever succeeds him, said for- 
mer representative Vin Weber, R- 
Minnesota, a Gingrich friend and 
a Hy. “the next leader will not be as 
strong as Newt or as capable of 
making dramatic moves. Being 
Party leader as well as Speaker is 
perilous. The House members got 
of that. It was too big a burden 
defending him all the time. The next 
Speaker will run the House — 
Penad— and W e won’t have a party 
leader until we nominate our presi- 
dential candidate.” 

..J 16 c ** atl 8 e will be felt at the 
House as well as on Capitol 
Hut. Ever since Gingrich led the 
new Republican majority in a bud- 
tte _ confrontation that shut down 
!™Jor parts of the federal govern- 
°^ cr (he Christinas holidays in 
> he has been the bogeyman 
roticrats have used to raise 





Newt Gingrich hugs neighbour Lucia Roy in Marietta, Georgia, 
before he stepped down as Speaker photograph: ricfelo/ap 


money and roll up the vote. In 1996. 
Clinton ran for re-electicm against a 
mythical opponent named “Doit- 
i.iingrich.” and ngain this year, it 
was Gingrich's backstage manage- 
ment of the impeachment proceed- 
ings against Clinton that Democrats 
used to rally the troops. 

But the reverse of that coin, ns ai\- 
nlher Gingrich intimate, Robert S. 
Walker, R-Pennsyl vanin. put it, is 
that “Clinton loses someone he can 
make a deni with. Newt had no 
peers in the Republican Party, so 
when it came time to get something 
done, he could usually do it, even if 
he had to force the process. The 
problem for the next speaker is that 
lie will have many peers, people 
who think they are on the same 
level, with the same power, and they 
will try to drive agendas and muster 
forces themselves.’’ 

That difference may be particu- 
larly crucial when it comes to for- 
eign policy. Gingrich, a student of 
history who 9pent part of his youth 
in France, offered what Thomas E. 
Mann, the Brookings Institution 
scholar on Congress, called “instinc- 
tive. patriotic support to a president 
of the opposite party on the big 
international questions of trade and 
foreign policy. There aren’t many 
like him around." 

Gingrich’s departure is also likely 
to leave a larger vacuum than that of 
most of his predecessors because 
he was so successful in centralizing 
power in the speakership. “Starting 
with the Contract With America," 
Maqn said, “he created the notion 
thatffta agenda for the House, and 
for each of Its committees, was set 
by the party leadership — meaning 
himself” ■ 

Gingrich also brokajhe prece' 
dent of seniority determining com- 
mittee chairmanships, for example, 
by skipping over several more expe- 
rienced members to make Bob Uv- 
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ingston hend of the House Appropri- 
ations Committee. And lie picked 
junior members of unusual promise 
for spots on kt-y policy panels. 

Ironically, it was the revolt of 
some of those same members, who 
complained that he had backed 
away from some of the goals of the 
“ vc volution” ov bail stirred too much 
personal controversy, which under- 
cut his position nnd led In his deci- 
sion to step clown. 

Yet Republicans came to depend 
on his leadership — whether they 
agreed with his instincts or not. In 
the 104 th Congress of 1995-96, Gin- 
grich wielded the Contract With 
America to insist that legislation re- 
flect the party's agenda. But even in 
the last Congress, when committee 
chairmen began to reassert their 
prerogatives, Gingrich still flexed 
his muscle. 

T HE overthrow of the old order 
in the House was signaled on 
Gingrich’s first day as Speaker, 
when a package of radical rules 
changes was approved in a 
marathon session that ran well past 
midnight. The most significant 
change set a six-year limit on tenure 
of committee chairmen and an eight- 
year limit for the Speaker. The rules 
also cut the size of committee staffs, 
banned proxy voting, and applied 
federal employment and antidiscrim- 
ination laws to Congress itself. 

But in other respects, Gingrich's 
tenure marked a further rush to- 
ward partisanship in the House, not 
just in his being disciplined by the 
House in 199? and forced to pay a 
$300,000 penalty, but in a consistent 
pattern of party-line voting. 

With the balance of power he- 
Hwgen the parties in the House even 
nar rovrer jiow than It has been dur- 
ing GlngricftS four years, that sharp 
partisan edge mayv his most last- 
ing legacy: 


Zyuganov 
Over Anti- 

David Hoffman In Moscow 

C OMMUNIST Party leader 
Gennndy Zyuganov has come 
under a wave of criticism lor 
openly anti-Semitic remarks made 
by a member of his parliamentary 
faction, who said "yids” were respon- 
sible for Russia's economic malaise. 

An ailing President Boris Yeltsin 
last week denounced Zyuganov and 
said lie was “indignant'' at the Com- 
munists' "aggressive" remarks. 
“What has happened has not been 
evident in Russia for many years," 
Yeltsin said in a statement from 
Sochi, where he is recuperating 
from a series of illnesses. 

The remarks were made by Gen. 
Albert Makashov at n rally on Octo- 
ber 4 in Samara, southeast of 
Moscow. Since then, the Commu- 
nists have been under pressure to 
take action against Makashov, but 
Zyuganov has resisted, saying 
Makashov had received an internal 
parly reprimand, which was enough. 

Makashov is an outspoken ex- 
l remist who was jailed in 1993 for his 
part in an armed attempt to storm n 
television station during Yeltsin’s vi- 
olent confrontation with parliament. 
He later received amnesty. 

The lower house of parliament, 
the Slate Duma, itt which the Com- 
munists are the largest faction, re- 
fused to admonish Makashov. A 
mild, compromise resolution, which 
said Makashov's remarks “pro- 
voked concern," drew only 107 
votes, far short of the 226 votes 
needed to pass. Most of the 132- 
member Communist faction voted 
against the resolution or abstained. 

Anti-Semitism has a tong history 
in Russia and the Soviet Union, but 
the latest controversy has a contem- 
porary subtext because many of the 
new Russian financial tycoons are 
Jewish. They control two of the 
three major Russian television net- 
works, whose leading anchors and 
commentators have also been a tar- 
get of the Communists' wrath in re- 
cent weeks. 

The devaluation of the ruble in 
August has triggered economic 
hardship in the Russian provinces, 
and Makashov's remarks seem 
aimed at stirring up racial and ethnic 
resentments toward wealthy Jews. 

In his original remarks, Makashov 
said reformers should be “put in the 
dock," and he complained there 
were “no Russians In the govern- 
ment, although 85 percent of the 
population of our country is made 
up of indigenous Russians." 
Zyuganov has repeated the Commu- 
nist Party slogan that the party 


Empty Tent 

President Clinton to stipulate to 
a series of facts. He said the 
committee’s only major witness 
might be Kenneth Starr. Other 
Republicans, who only recently 
were 'stressing their constitu- 
tional obligation to examine' evi- 
dence of 'possibly Impeachable 
offenses, now talk df the need to 
put this matter to rCSt. 

This little two-step forces the 
question; 1 of : whether the 
Republicans were ever sincere 


In their professed consternation ■ ‘ 
about the Monica Lewinksy af- ; 
fair. We believe they were cor- 
rect in 'stressing the Importance , 
of the Inquiry, and it should . 
therefore take more than a set- ' 
back in last week’s election to 
curtail it. Mr. Hyde argued that 
the planned proceedings were . 
not a response to the vote but a ' 
judgment about the best way to 
move forward expeditiously and 
rigorously. It’s a tough sell: 

Avoid re-investigation by ask- 1 
ing the White Holme to stipulate 
to 1 the matters of fact? Sure. But 


Assailed 

Semitism 


stands for "friendship and brother- 
hood among the people," but hi9 re- 
fusal to denounce Makashov has 
provoked sharp criticism. 

Boris Berezovsky, one of the 
leading financiers, who also plays a 
key role in Russia's largest televi- 
sion channel, denounced Zyuganov 
after the Duma vote. 'The Commu- 
nist Party placed itself outside the 
laws of the civilized world by virtu- 
ally supporting the anti-Semitic 
statements of Gen. Makashov," he 
told the Interfax news agency. 

Moscow Mayor Yuri Luzhkov, n 
preside ntinl contender who has 
been a frequent ally nf the Jewish 
community here, said Makashovs 
comments were “wild. Neanderthal 
and could very well destroy that 
which has still been preserved in 
the Russian Federation — inter eth- 
nic contacts, inter-ethnic accord." 

Yeltsin capped the criticism with 
his statement, saying that “any at- 
tempt to insult ethnic feelings i.r 
limit the rights nf citizens for ethnic 
reasons will he cut short". He 
vowc-d that "extremism will not lake 
the upper hand in Russia." 

• Russia and the United Slates 
reached agreement last week mi a 
food aid package to help Russia 
through the winter lit the wake of a 
poor harvest and hardship caused 
by devaluation of the ruble and sky- 
rocketing prices of imported food. 

The U.S. food aid envisioned in 
three protocols signed here com- 
prises more than 3 million tons of 
wheat and foodstuffs, officials said. 

The first agreement calls for the 
United States to advance a $600 mil- 
lion loan for the purchase of 1.5 mil- 
lion tons of food, including 500,000 
tons of corn, 300,000 tons of soy- 
bean meal, 200,000 tons of soy- 
beans, 200,000 Ions of wheat and 
100,000 tons of rice. It also would 
pay for 120,000 tons of beef, 50,000 
tons of pork and 30,000 tons of non- 
fat dry milk, the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture said. 

In the second agreement, the 
United States said it would donate 
1.5 million tons of wheat to Russia, 
which will be processed into flour 
and sold on the Russian market. 
The third agreement calls for hu- 
manitarian aid of 100,000 tons of 
food, to be delivered directly to Rus- 
sia’s regions and charities, many of 
which are facing a difficult winter, 
alter one of Russia's worst harvests 
In half a century. 

The United States is to provide 
$260 million for food .transportation. 
The supplies will start coming in 
December and continue for the first 
half of 1999, officials said. 


this strategy can take the com- 
mittee jjjily so -for. The factual 
record tnatnQW exists is not con- 
clusive on certain key pointB ( 
particularly whether. President 
Clinton Instructed Betty. Currie 
to retrieve from Ms. Lewinsky 
gifts he had given her. Congress 
cannot avoid these questions, 
whatever the chances • of their 
being answered authoritatively. 

To be sure, the vote does seem 
to convey a lack of popular en- 
thusiasm for the impeachment 
process* So much the better if 
this prompts second thoughts 


among members of Congress 
Who had been planning to ex- 
pand the Inquiry Into a political 
dreus involving FBI tiles, the 
White House travel office and all 
the rest It should also encour- 
age members to deal with this 
matter quickly and fairly. ( 

But before this process endB, 
the House must produce a fac- 
tual record, ‘ a characterization of 
tile president’s * conduct and a 
vote on that characterization. 
This was, and remains, 'the mem- 
bers* duty. Anything less will be 
an abdication and a sham. 
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South Asia Sanctions Lifted 


Thomas W. Llppman 

P RESIDENT Clinton has de- 
cided to lift most of die eco- 
nomic sanctions imposed on 
India and Pakistan after their nu- 
clear weapons tests last May to re- 
ward them for recent steps toward 
nuclear control agreements and to 
encourage them to do more, admin- 
istration officials said last week. 

Clinton notified the prime minis- 
ters of both countries by letter that 
he was exercising authority granted 
by Congress last month to waive the 
sanctions. Before Congress acted. 


the U.S. sanctions were inflexible 
and indefinite, a fact cited by U.S. of- 
ficials and by India and Pakistan as 
an obstacle to negotiations. 

Clinton's decision follows six 
months of intensive diplomacy by 
Deputy Secretary of State Strobe 
Talbott and other U.S. officials 
aimed at heading off a nuclear arms 
race in volatile South Asia. 

Recently, Talbott said the nuclear 
standoff between the South Asian 
rivals threatened “an apocalypse. 
Even if they don't unleash that ulti- 
mate catastrophe, India and Pak- 
istan are straining at the starting 
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blocks of a ruinously expensive 
arms race." 

Nevertheless, officials cited steps 
taken by both countries toward ac- 
commodation with the international 
arras control system, including vol- 
untary moratoriums on further 
tests. They have also committed to 
adhering to the Comprehensive 
Test Ban Treaty; have begun taking 
part in negotiations on a treaty ban- 
ning the production of fissile materi- 
als for weapons; have resumed their 
direct dialogue about the disputed 
territory of Kashmir; and held their 
first bilateral discussions on the 


nuclenr issue, U.S. officials said. 

In response, Clinton has decided 
to allow U.S. trading organisations to 
participate in deals in both countries, 
U.S. officials said. He is also due to 
authorize the resumption of Interna- 
tional Military Education and Train- 
ing programs in both countries. 

Tie U.S. sanctions and restric- 
tions on funding by international de- 
velopment banks have had a 
marginal impact on India but have 
brought impoverished Pakistan to 
the brink of default on its interna- 
tional debt, U.S. officials said. For 
that reason, Clinton has also autho- 
rized U.S. officials to approve inter- 
national bank loans and a debt 
restructuring agreement with the 
International Monetary Fund, pro- 
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vided Pakistan reaches agrtftt 
fin n credible debt reform progm 
Left in place arc bans on m£ 
equipment sales to both coafc 
restrictions on export items t 
could have military appliafc 
and U.S. objections — **., 
amount to a veto — to developc 
project lending to India by into 
tional lending institutions. ■i 
'Hie two countries’ nucleate ^ 
threatened to undermine them 
work of international nuclear at 
control agreements. India cL 
lenged the legitimacy of the Nud.- 
Nonproiiferation Treaty, nt 
specifies that only the five deeb. 
nuclear powers, the U.S., fa-, 
China, France and Britain, are ^ 
lowed to possess nuclear weapoa 
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Scientists Isolate Self-Replenishing Cell 


Rick Weiss 

S CIENTISTS announced last week 
that they had achieved one of 
the most coveted goals in biology by 
isolating from human embryos and 
fetuses a primitive kind of cell that 
can grow into every kind of tissue, 
including muscle, bone and brain. 

The long-awaited discovery of so- 
called human embryonic stem cells 
— the primordial human ceils that 
give rise to all the specialized tis- 
sues in a developing fetus — was 
hailed by researchers as a landmark 
event with vast biomedical potential. 

The cells multiply tirelessly in 
laboratory dishes, offering a self- 
replenishing supply from which 
scientists hope to grow replacement 
tissues for people with various dis- 
eases, including bone marrow for 
cancer patients, neurons for people 
with Alzheimer's disease, and pan- 
creatic cells for people suffering 
from diabetes. 

Already, researchers have used 
the stem cells to grow human heart 
muscle cells that beat in unison in a 
laboratory dish, as well aa blood 


cells, blood vessel cells, bone, carti- 
lage, neurons and skeletal muscle. 

But the cells are controversial 
because they offer embryologists a 
relatively simple method for crrai- 
ing “designer" babies bearing spe- 
cific genetic traits dial would 
become part of a child's permanent 
genetic lineage. 

The discovery also threatens In 
reopen the debate over human 
cloning, since one of the simpler 
ways to grow transplantable replace- 
ment tissues from the new cells 
would call for a patient to be par- 
tially cloned. 

And in the political arena, the 
new work has reignited a smolder- 
ing debate over a four-year-old con- 
gressional ban on the use of federal 
funds for human embryo research. 
With the therapeutic potential of 
embryonic cells suddenly very real, 
advocates are calling for a re-exami- 
nation of that ban, saying the devel- 
opment of lifesaving applications 
will be hindered if federal dollars 
remain off-limits. 

Such a re-exatnlnation would pit 
anti-abortion forces and other sujv 


When Tom Met Sally 


OPINICW 

Ellen Goodman 

I T MAY be that every generation 
gets the Thomas Jefferson it de- 
serves. The Jefferson of my child- 
hood was the face on the nickel and 
Mount Rushmore, the signature on 
the Declaration of Independence. 
The Jefferson of today la one of 
DNA tests, sex, scandal, hypocrisy, 
the Jefferson between die Wiliam 
and the Clinton. 

At last, DNA testa have proved 
that the third president of the 
United States had an “improper rela- 
tionship" with Sally Heininga—^ as if 
the relationship of neater and slave 
were not improper enough. TWb 1 
founding father was the father of at 
least one of her children. 

^ - rhe old rumor, now a certainty, 
'has opened up enough possibilities 
to tease contemporary minds and 
bewilder textbook writers. 

To some, including two men writ- | 
ing in Nature where the DNA con- 
clusions are reported, this is 
scientific proof of Mb flawed human- 
ity; “Our heroes — and especially 
presidents — are not gods or saints, 
but flesh-and-blood humans, with all 
of the frailties and imperfections 
that this entails.” 

To others. It’s more testimony to 
the colorful history of an America 
that extends, like a rainbow, from 
the era when there were laws 
against miscegenation to the multi- 


cultural society of Tiger Woods. It 
was Jefferson after all who wrote 
that “amalgamation produces a 
degradation" while ail the while 
“amalgamating." 

For still others, what matters is 
Tbm and Sally. Was this a 38-year 
love affair between Jefferson and 
the half sister of his late wife, as 
romantic as it was doomed? As one 
visitor to Monticello asked, “If they 
were in love, what could they do?" 

We remain more interested in the 
personal than the political. More fas- 
cinated by the se^than the eco- 
nomics of relationships. It is SaBy 
Helpings’ story, not those of Jeffer- 
son’s ,ojfter 200 slaves, that has 
struck bur imagination. We want to 
"know, In some perverse way, 
whether it was — how do 1 say this? 
— consensual sex. Whether she was 
a slave or just a slave for love. 

As a slave owner, Thomas Jeffer- 
son could have gotten, away with her 
murder. What is the possibility of a 
voluntary relationship, a love affair 
between property, and property 
owner? Are we so riveted on private 
affairs that we bave forgotten how 
much they are governed by imper- 
sonal forces? By the; world outside? 

Thomas Jefferson apparently al- 
lowed the children he had with Sally 
Heatings to "escape." He freed one 
In his will. But lie never gave Sally 
the freedom to stay or leave. 

In the world of our founding fa- 
thers,, free women had legal rights 
somewhere between Blavea and free 


porters oi the funding ban apru. 
powerful biomedical research loV. 
that has, in recent years, beitnc 
ere a si ugly popular with Congr* 
and the public. \ 

Experts warned that signi6uf 
work remains 10 be done before -• 
findings can be translated into u- 
ful therapies. Scientists know b'r 
about how to get stem cells 10 1- 
come oik* kind oi cell or anotN: 
They've had some success getti : 
them to become neurons or luv 
ceils by adding specific hormoty 
Bui forthe most part they muslC" 
ply watch for the desired kind' 
cells (0 erupt out of a mass of nu'-' 
ing stem cells, then tease the 
away to be grown on their own. 

The ability to purify single o- 
types will be crucial, in one set'- 
experiments done in another t 
batches of cardiac cells grown 
mouse stem cells were injected ii‘ 
tile hearts of living mice. Afewco- 
ain mating stem cells ITIU6 | 
been present, scientists said, 1 * • 
cause along with the new cate F 
tissue, other tissues began to fl*’ 
out of the hearts. 

men. When these founders f- 
claimed "all men are created equ* 
they meant men. 

Free wives were not 
could they own property. SaJv *' 
promised the freedom of her ^j 
dren, but free wives knew M 

would lose children ui diyone-^ 

when slaves were emancipate^ 
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their former masters; die , 
were granted the seconcktestf 
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her. All the restis the stun . 
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American Justice Goes on Trial in China 


Jo hn Pomfret In Beijing 

B ANK teller Roberta Ramo 
was counting money on a 
summer afternoon last year, 
when a man with a bandanna over 
his face and a gun stuck in his belt 
appeared in front of her with a note: 
"Fill these here bags in 10 seconds 
or 111 blow you away". 

Thus began, with Perry Mason- 
style tension, a program to teach 
Chinese jurists about the U.S. and 
German legal systems. 

In front of an audience of judges, 
legal scholars and prosecutors gath- 
ered from throughout China. Ameri- 
can and German judges and lawyers 
tried two identical cases in the first 
nioul court presentation by West- 
eniere for their Chinese counter- 
parts. The Americans brought in a 
big American (lag and the seal of 
the U.S. District Court for the 
Northern District of Illinois to give 
their half of the affair an air of au- 
thenticity. It wasn't 12 Angry Men, 
but they put on a goad show. 

The week-long mout court in a 
cavernous auditorium in the Beijing 
Supreme People's Court illustrated 
the recent strides made by China’s 
legal system. Reform of the legal 
system is perhaps one of the hottest 
topics today among Chinese who 
are interested in political reform. 
The Ford Foundation and the Amer- 
ican Bar Association, co-sponsors of 
the program, have been trying for 
three years to get China’s approval 
to put on this demonstration. 

“This is an important develop- 
ment." said Ramo, the “bank teller" 
who is actually a past president of 
the American Bar Association. *The 
idea of seeing an American court- 
mom in the Bering's People’s Court, 
well, it’s kind of mind-blowing." 

But China, experts say, still has a 
long way to go in reforming its legal 
system. The human rights organiza- 
tion Amnesty International esti- 
mates 2,000 people are in jail here 
for political crimes, 250 of them be- 
cause of participation in the shident- 
led protests around Tiananmen 
Square in 1989 that were crushed 
by the Army. Some 230,000 people 
are being held in labor camps, and 
police still retain the power to sen- 
tence people to three years, in a 
labor camp without a trial. Torture 
iQ CUr l routinely even though in 
1987 China signed the international 
Convention Against Torture and 
yther Cruel, Inhuman or Degrad- 
1Q g Treatment or Punishment 
A living example of China's legal 
weakness sat outside the high court 
during the American-German pro-’ 
8ram. A woman silently protested 
sentencing of her son, a minor, 
apparently without a public trial, 
•ine was chased off by police. 

As is often the case with these ex- 
^anges, everybody learns a little 
bout everyone else. In the criminal 
ase, for example, equipped with 
I* e facta, a three-judge Ger- 
panel convicted a man of bank 
ir> An American-style jury of 
' 1 ;^, 8 prominent Filipino jour- 
aast, American students and a 
w ^° aerved as the fore- 
n a bi an J on 8 ^°tible murder trial in 
“dand, California, acquitted him. 

1 no^ n L Chlne8e ^ 1116 audience, 
\ clfS? theIr todiclal system is 
■ rp ^ n r m torm to Germany’s in Us 
{ 0n todgeB,. expressed 

I svsS nen L - at the American jury 
5. innn ^ ^ lt8 dependence on com- 
^ Vf^to determine guilt, : 

I lhat * grown U P ^th the idea 
Q thincr e r F>erta J lave it0 decide every- 
Ljg_ for ua." said U Guoru, 27. a 


doctoral law candidate at Beijing 
University. ‘To see the jury deliber- 
ate this case was really amazing. It’s 
incredible to us that normal people 
are given this responsibility, to vote 
their conscience, to decide what's 
right and wrong." 

U and others also expressed won- 
der at the US's ban on illegal 
searches. In the American criminal 
case, a police officer, finding one of 
the alleged bank robbers at a bus 
station, searches him and finds a 
gun and betting slips. The gun was 
entered as evidence, but the betting 
slips were thrown out by the judge. 

The American cast of characters 
seems to have walked straight out 
of a TV serial. Terence MacCarthy 


is a gruff, bear-like Irish American. 
The executive director of the Fed- 
eral Defender Program in northern 
Illinois, he played the public de- 
fender, tossing out such lines as 
“Where's the beef?" and “My client 
is guilty. Guilty of being stupid," to a 
somewhat uncomprehending Chin- 
ese audience. 

As the prosecutor, there was 
Ralph Martin, the smooth-talking. 
Shakespcare-quoting. Republican 
district attorney from Suffolk 
County, Massachusetts. Martin re- 
cently achieved national promi- 
nence when his office indicted 
MIT's Phi Gamma Della fraternity 
for manslaughter in the drinking 
death of MIT freshman Scott 


Krueger. Martin made the trip to 
China because he is running unop- 
posed for re-election. 

“The purpose of this is to show 
that the rule of law protects every- 
body,” Martin said. “As their legal 
system develops, [the Chinese! will 
not just focus on punishment, they 
will have to begin focusing on pro- 
tecting rights." 

Sometimes during the week-long 
seminar, it appeared the two sides 
were talking past each other. In a 
question period following the Amer- 
ican moot court, one Chinese jurist 
asked MacCarthy a simple ques- 
tion: if you are Ion conscientious in 
defending your client, will the ixriice 
give you any trouble? 


MacCarthy and the other Ameri- 
cans didn’t seem to get the ques- 
tion. In China, police have been 
known to threaten defense lawyers 
with jail or beatings. 

Sometimes the Americans 
seemed more optimistic about re- 
cent talk of legal reform than their 
Chinese colleagues. 

Wendy Locks, an American 
lawyer studying China's legal sys- 
tem at Beijing University, listed a se- 
ries of changes to China’s criminal 
codes. One mandates tli.it suspects 
have a right to see a lawyer- Another 
protects suspects against torture. A 
third mandates that prosecutors 
show suspects a card detailing their 
rights. ‘They're trying, they're be- 
ginning. It's all new," she said. 

A Chinese legal scholar, listening 
to Locks, remarked suflfy: "They 
still con tin anything they want." 
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PhD students spend years working like slaves, with no pay, and no guarantee of a job at the end. Oulda Taaffe wonders why they bother 

Labours of love .mmmmmmm it 


John Crowley 


WONDERS ANDTHE ORDER OF 

NATURE 

1150-1750 

By Lorraine Daston and 
Katherine Park 
Zone. 511pp. $34 


"IT TS NOT that I'm curious,” 
I my great-aunt Anne used 
-L to say, “I just want to 
know.” Site was expressing an age- 
old disapproval of curiosity that has 
roots in the Church Fathers, partic- 
ularly Augustine. Curiosity was a 
form of lust, a wandering cupidity of 
the eye anti the mind as potentially 
sinful ns that of the body. Not only 
arc wc not to be curious about our 
neighbors’ business and tilings that 
don't concern us; we should avoid 
peering uselessly and impertinently 
into God’s creation as well. The ap- 
propriate emotion when contemplat- 
ing creation was wonder, which 
marvels but does not seek to pry. 
How these two complementary 
impulses, curiosity and wonder, 
changed meanings, moral worth, 
objects and consequences over the 
course of eight or 10 centuries is the 
hugely ambitious subject of this 
large, handsome anti endlessly in- 
triguing book. 

Wonders have a history, and dif- 
ferent sorts of things huve counted 
as wonders at different times. What 
counts as the order of nature 
changes, and what sticks out from, 
tests, transcends or violates that 
order has to change as well. Me- 
dieval writers generally considered 
that marvels were frequent in far- 
away places but rare in the center of 
the world (that is, the Mediter- 
ranean countries). Somewhere in 
Africa or Asia or the Antipodes were 
races of people with dog’s heads, or 
whose heads grew below their 
shoulders, or trees that bore gourds 
inside which were perfect little 
lambs. In far-off Ireland, there were 
geese that grew from barnacles. For 
ail the medieval writer knew, any- 
thing was possible out there, and 
there was no philosophical principle 



ILLUSTRATION FROM "WONDERS AND THE ORDER OF NATURE" 


that could hinder God’s creativity. 

But there were other kinds of 
wonders, and other forms of won- 
der, that were more problematic. If 
lots of far-off wonders showed God's 
creative powers, individual wonders 
close at hand might portend God's 
anger. Conjoined twins, two-headed 
cows, meteors and double 9uns 
were “monsters” or "portents” or 
‘‘prodigies," all words indicating 
that something was being Bhown or 
predicted or brought about, usually 
something very bad. The question 
about stories of wonders and mon- 
sters of this kind was not so mucli Is 
it true? as What does it mean? 

It was the study of some medieval 
writers to make wonders cease. 
Wonder was akin to fear and shock 
and arose from ignorance of general 
principles and causes. The contrast 



Getting the Big Picture 


JamdB T. Patterson 

AN AMERICAN CENTURY ~~ 
By Harold Evans 
Knopf. 720pp. $50 

H AROLD EVANS, a well-known 
British journalist and publisher, 
first came to the United States in 
1956, whereupon he spent a year 
crisscrossing the country. Since 
1984 he has lived and worked in 
New York. An American Century of- 
fers his reflections on the 100 years 
between 1889. the centenary of the 
start of the Republic, and the col- 
lapse of communism in 1989. 

Hoping to reach a wide reader- 
ship. Evans explains that he has 
tried to write an "accessible popular 
political history." Photographs, illus- 
trations, biographies and brief nar- 
rative sections combine to create 
what he calls self-contained “modu- 
lar units.” The casual reader, he 
adds, “can dip into any spread of 
pages and absorb what he or she 
chooses with nut having to begin at i 
[ the beginning: history for browsers." 
He has indeed produced an ac- 
cessible history. Evans writes en- 
gagingly and has an excellent ear 
fur apt anecdotes and quotations. 
Most «#f his biographical essays — 


which feature all the presidents 
from Benjamin Harrison through 
Ronald Reagan, as well as many 
other figures — are gems of de- 
scription. And they Include a wide 
range of people from sea power ad- 
vocate Adm. Alfred Thayer Mahan 
and the black nationalist Marcus 
Garvey to Malcolm X, Oliver North, 
Harvey Milk, and Betty Friedan. 

Like Arthur Schlesinger Jr., 
whom he cites frequently, Evans 
celebrates the many great things — 
notably in the realm of foreign pol- 
icy during the Cold War, and in the 
realm of civil rights in the 1960s — 
that Americans have accomplished 
during this century. Yet Evans, a 
liberal, also wishes that Americans 
had more often lived up to their 
ideals of equality and justice for nil. 
Thus he opens his account by 
deploring the exploitation and 
violence that nearly destroyed 
[ American Indian culture in the late 
L9lh century. His second chapter, 
which praises the populists of the 
1890s, employs the sub-headline 
"Money Shouts," followed by a 
commentary on social Darwinism 
labeled "Survival of the Fattest." 

In the same vein. Evans regularly 
laments the defeats of reformers, 
such ns Eugene Debs, who strug- 


between those who know anil those 
who don’t is constant from Albertus 
down to the present, even as the 
valuation of wonder and curiosity 
changes: Sometimes the elite and 
the educated can appreciate won- 
ders that common people are too 
coarse to marvel at — wonders of 
art, rare gems, automata, coral, sea 
shells — and sometimes the igno- 
rant and tile vulgar mBrvel at things 
that the philosopher knows to be 
part of the order of nature and 
therefore not wonders at ail. 

As jampacked with stuff as the 
great collections of the Renaissance 
princes which are among its contin- 
uing subjects, Wonders And The 
Order Of Nature defies summary; 
reading it and trying to keep in 
mind the constantly and subtly sltift- 
ing meanings of a dozen or so key 


gled to promote equality. Many of 
Evans’s vivid short essays — on the 
Homestead Strike of 1892, the Pull- 
man strike of 1894, the Scottsboro 
Boys case, the murders of Emmett 
Till and of Medgar Evers — remind 
us that poor people and minorities 
suffered grievous injustices during 
the "American Century,” 

Evans clearly admires America’s 
best-known liberal leaders, espe- 
cially Franklin D. Roosevelt, the 
Rev. Martin Luther King Jr., and 
(for his domestic policies) Lyndon 
Johnson. Others who receive 
Evans’s praise include Joseph 
Welch, who helped to unmask the 
demagogic Sen. Joe McCarthy; and 
the many people (Dean Acheson, 
Robert Lovett, George Kerman, and 
— yes — Ronald Reagan) who 
stood steadfast during the long Cold 
War. By contrast, Evans dismisses 
such icons as Malcolm X — much 
overrated as a force for change — 
and the Black Panthers, who 
"operated more as a criminal gang 
than dedicated revolutionaries." 

When Evans takes the time to ex- 
plore a major historical question in 
some depth, he can be a shretvd and 
able guide. An extended commen- 
tary on America’s acquisition of 
overseas possessions in 1898 silts 
thoughtfully through contentious 
historical interpretations and con- 
cludes that "moralizing, not [eco- 


terms is dizzying but fun. The same 
themes and problems, even the 
same wonders and the same re- 
marks ahnut them, return again and 
again in a sort of tidal fashion that 
can be lulling as well as delightful. 
But at length a vital historical argu- 
ment comes clear. 

It is a common assumption that 
the taming of wonders and the ceas- 
ing of miracles proceed steadily as 
human kind “grows up." Tile nu- 
thors show that wonders never 
ceased, that the rationalist savants 
of the Age of Enlightenment never 
even began a thorough program of 
explaining away the accumulated 
wonders of the centuries, and that 
the very idea of a human "child- 
hood" transcended by the growth of 
science is itself an Enlightenment 
myth. 

In fact, the intellectual establish- 
ment of Europe in the 18th century 
was reacting to a century of turmoil 
and terror, in which wonders — 
portents, prodigies and monsters — 
were used in the overthrowing nf 
prelates and princes. Catholic and 
Protestant. But skeptics have been 
as common as enthusiasts in any 
age. The Emperor Frederick II in 
the 13th century sent to Ireland for 
barnacle-covered driftwood, wrote 
that "none ... of these shellfish ex- 
hibit led] any form of a bird," and 
decided he didn’t believe the story. 
Robert Moray, however, in the en- 
lightened 17th century, thought lie 
saw tiny birds growing in the shells. 
Voltaire believed in "mater n:d im- 
pression": Pregnant women scared 
by bloodshed could have children 
with bloodstain birthmarks. My 
great-aunt Anne thought so too. 

An entire further volume, in fact, 
could have been written about the 
persistence of wonders in 19th-cen- 
tury America: the discovery of 
"deep time” and its wonders (dino- 
saurs, mammoths); and tin? history 
of "freaks" displayed for the sake of 
entertainment, exotic thrills and 
uncanny fear. Maybe the contrary 
valuations of wonder, curiosity, 
amazement and the marvelous arc* 
not actually historical at ail but 
cognitive programs with a certain 
maximum of alternative outcomes 
— programs running on that mar- 
vel of marvels, the human brain. 


nomic] greed, was the most real 
thing about American foreign policy 
in 1898.” The United States, he says, 
acquired an “Accidental Empire." 
But in trying to cover so mucli, 
Evans often stops short of serious 
analysis. We read about Rosie the 
Riveter but are not told whether she 
was typical of women workers dur- 
ing World War II or whether the war 
should be regarded as a key force in 
driving subsequent increases in fe- 
male employment I wish especially 
that Evans had found more space to 
explore the causes of a central topic 
of The American Century: the extra- 
ordinary expansion of the economy, 
especially after 1945. Such an explo- 
ration might have analyzed the role 
of the petrochemical industry, de- 
fense spending after World War II, 
the boom In automobiles, the High-, 
way Act of 1956, the economic; 
growth of the Southwest, and the 
impact (if any) of the computer. i 
in piecing together his book, 1 
Evans generously credits research 
assistants. Alas, he and they are a 
bit unlucky to have me as a re- 
viewer, Evans misrepresents what I 
said in a book about poverty over 
time, and lists me as the author of a 
volume that I did not write. Still, 1 
enjoyed Evans's lively, intelligently 
argued book and Unger«l over the 
wonderful photographs. It will grace 
my coffee table. , 
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D ESPITE unfair bad press. ci 1 
have always bad parfe 
among the literary and artistic «i 
Baudelaire was nutty about Ik 
Raymond Chandler considered t 
Persian, Taki, his "feline secretoj' 
Poe wrote with his. a tortoisedi?: 
named Catarina, perched do t 
shoulder. Edwnrd Lear, when it 
moved, built a new house irientiralt 
the old, so that his aging cat, ftb 
wouldn't feel dislocated. WhcnHw 
Matisse was confined to bed. L- 
faithful black cat kept him compan- 
This book, by British cat cjm 
H oward Loxton, explores the Wb‘f : 
personality, lore and appeal of aw 
other, more independent best Gi rl 
— whom, Victor Hugo said, 'Gt-i 
made ... to give humankind iN 
pleasure of caressing the tiger." 

l, 

The Experts Speak: The * 
Definitive Compendium of 
Authoritative Misinformation, 
by Christopher Cerf and Victor 
Navasky (Villard, $15} 

T HIS big book of wrongM-' 

pronouncements naturally t 

eludes calming quotations 
economists who thought the S<k- 
market was just fine in 1929. but ' 
also leaps forward to another ert-f 
when the naysayers went too fc 
“The message of October. tfC 
should not be taken lightly," * i: 
one Robert R. Prccliter. ‘Thepo 
bull market is over." In fact, as ip 
authors point out, the market roe- 
buck for a 10-year streak of bulF- 
ness that may or may not be tfW 
now. It’s one thing to be wrcc? 
quite another to commit one's i* » 
ings to print. For sheer loonines? f ( 
is hard to beat this statement frora 
nn American Nazi newspaper oft' 4 
1940: “Unite a number of people ; 
describe the German da 55 ?- 
author. Shakespeare, as belong 
to English literature, because - 
quite- accidentally bom at Stntfow 
on-Avon — he was f° rc ^, 7 
authorities to write in English. 

How to Improve Your Odds 
Against Cancer, by John F 
Potior (Lifetime Books, »f 4.W 

T H ERE is perhaps no word ntoa 

frightening than “ c ?Sai 
disease whose choice ol wc b 
seem perilously random, 
it, and why? Is it all an enwrap 
tal and genetic crap shoot? » . 
oncologist John Potter. 
the Lombardi Cancer .fSJ. 
Center at Georgetown Ut- 
ahns in this no-nonsense .| 
put such fears \n ,P er ?J®. 
have seen the ravages which dg , S 
can inflict.” Potter writesj^ f 
nately, I can also tell you 

that you can decrease your cha& 
of developing cancer by adopun^ 

healthy pattern of living. ^ 
cussing tiie biology of the ^ 
he moves on *»*■*/£*; 
genetics, tobacco, alcohol, oteL ^ 
chemicals 1 and drugs ^ 

development of cancer; the 

logy of cancer prevention, k 

lines for early detection, 
warning signs and how to ^ 
exams, which can b6' , 

cessful treatment He also ad 
taking early and aggressive , 
you do receive a ejmee 
The bottom line, in ■Jg 

-Cancer, in m»ny of 
controllable and curabledi^>r 


mm MOULD YOU choose to 
wirng spend three or four years 
Ww of your adult life (and pos- 
sibly more) firing on the breadline 
and working in isolation just to gain 
a title? Of course not Who would? 

It may seem like a ludicrous sug- 
gestion, but for those who write a 
doctoral thesis it can, in the worst- 
case scenario, be an accurate de- 
scription of what they do with their 
time. So. why embark on a PhD? 

Down in the basement, where the 
PhD students who have made it to 
“writing up” huddle over their com- 
puter screens, the verdict was unan- 
imous. They did a doctorate for 
love. They had a trainspotterish 
obsession with Plato's dialogues, 
Hesse’s understanding of Hegel, or 
revisionist Marxist theory that nei- 
ther the drizzle of financial misery, 
nor the cold winds of social isolation 
could shift. 

They were doing a PhD because 
it made them happy. These are peo- 
ple who are not pretending when 
they say they are fascinated by 
semiotic theory. Their eyes light up 
when the librarian brings them the 
big, heavy pile of dusty books they 
ordered. They enjoy sitting down to 
write about theodicy. Yes, they even 
know what it is. 

But these are unworldly arts 
students. Science students, surely, 
arc more pragmatic than this. After 
all, their courses are fact-based, 
handsron and can lead directly to 
employment However, take the lift 
to the eighth floor and the chem- 
islry lab and things are essentially 


no different Crouched over com- 
puter screens, nursing cups of cof- 
fee, they talk about the “buzz of 
discovery” and “loving what they do 
despite the huge sacrifice”. 

How much of a sacrifice is it? 
What keeps people living on a pit- 
tance and drinking lukewarm 
machine coffee over several years 
while all their peers are out getting 
a fife? What is doing a PhD like? 

The denizens of the computing 
room in the basement and the 
chemistry lab on the eighth floor 
took between three and four years 
to reach the “writing up” stage. Tins 

These people are 
not pretending when 
they say that they 
are fascinated by 
semiotic theory’ 

was three or four years of Irving to 
ask the right questions and answer 
them. Three or four years of sitting 
alone in the library, or over a graph, 
hoping for inspiration. Three or four 
years of scribbling reams of notes. 

Most of them, in fact, devoted 
more time to the PhD on a daily 
basis than others do to a paid 
career. This, of course, is partly due 
to time pressure — funding, if you 
have it, is limited to three years. 
That is hardly news. What may 
come as a surprise, however, is that 


most found doing {p’lftfflw ,■ '■■■■ "" 
a PhD a real ■ ' ,.f 

emotional roller (|> bJ p j 
coaster. Vasilios ' 

Stavros, who is ; jjj 

completing a / ' 

PhD in chemical * 

physics at King's 
College. London, rffERL 
compared the J| 
“depression" of s.j; Jl F 
not getting hoped- 
for results with /sl? 
the "adrenalin 
rush” of things 
actually working 

Arts students 

go through the ^ 

same steep ups /jrjtfccj 
and downs. Few pfyggfoH 
are as consis- v ’ 

tently calm as Dr 

Raphael Woolf, who now teaches 
philosophy at the University of 
Liverpool. Before doing his PhD he 
was an auditor in the City of London 
and found studying (or a doctorate 
"incredibly civilis*?d". Where every 
day in accountancy was "difficult 
and boring”, lie found a PhD "enjoy- 
able" and "a nice way to 9pend a few 
years". 

it can, then, be personally fulfill- 
ing loo. What, however, are the 
gains? After all, it stops you earning 
money for several years and only a 
minority of people who do a PhD 
actually go on to become academics. 
As Sherridan Hughes, consultant 
occupational psychologist at Career 
Analysts points out, it can even be 
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University 
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Department of Linguistics and English Language 

tartUa you to join thorn on one of Ihalr highly flexible MA dogma: 

MA In Linguistics 

Ungues* Acquisition fERSC Quota award available) 

^ <n Applied Linguistics with reference to: 

1 Ttawtetlon (Arabic) 

• ar . esol • esp 

• EfrC^L and educational Ifecfwtoiogy 

• ar and Materials Development 

' FLT Arabic, Japanese, French, German or Spanish 

in Applied Linguistics (except Tten station) are recognised by the 
ewe am EU students are atfgibto to compote tor an award. 

am a good undergraduate degree, fluency to English and for 
WLr degrees, three years' teaching experience. 

F “ further details contact: 

Maggie Miamian, Director of MA In Ungulatloa 
Martha Voung-Scholton, Director of MA In Applied Llngulatloa 
Department of Llngulatloa end English Language 
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# INSTITUTE FOR DEVELOPMENT 
POLICY AND MANAGEMENT 

* PhD/M Phil PROGRAMME 

* MASTERS DEGREES: 

MSc In Human Resource Development 
MSc In Htimin Resource Management 
MSc In Management and Implemeouilui of 
Development Projects 

MA tEccnl in Development Admlnittniion and 
MeiugemeM 

MA (Econ) in Economics and Management of 
Rural Development 

MAfEconj in Environment and Development 
MA (Econ) tn Public Policy ud Management 
MA (Econ) in Industrial Strategy and Trade policy 
MA (Econ) in Development Finance 
MA (Econ) In Social Policy and Social Development 
MA (Econ) in Public Sector Management and 
Information Synroix 

% POST-GRADUATE DIPLOMAS: 

Diploma in Human Resource Studies 
Diploma In Development Administration 
Diploma In Management Services and Information 
Systems 

* 4-li WEEK PROFESSIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMMES 

Pniutting quality tracking and nstarth 





counter-productive. A Masters tends 
to he viewed positively, but a PhO in 
a imn-voeationnl subject will not 
necessarily lend weight to a CV. It 
may be seen by prospective employ- 
ers as “self-indulgent", too “ivory- 
inwer", or as a "dela> ing tactic". 

Humanities research, in particu- 
lar, has direct, practical application 
only in academic work and informa- 
tion- and library-based careers. Dr 
Clara Seeger, for example, who 
deals in equities for the investment 
bank Warburg Dillon Read, docs 
not use factual knowledge gained 
from her PhD in German literature 
in her day-to-day work. 

However, she values the educa- 
tion it gave her and feels that the 


PHD 


skills Hint the PhD fostered, such as 
self-discipline, independence of 
thought, stamina, anti determina- 
tion, are vital tu her role. 

Dr Woolf, on the other liuud, sees 
the gains as "intangible” but the 
experience as a "privilege". As far as 
lie was concerned, doing a PhD was 
something with only “a very tenu- 
ous link to any career, It provided 
me with an education, rather (him 
witli new CV skills.” 

There is much to be said for a 
PhD if you really love getting to 
grips with the nitty-gritty of a partic- 
ular problem. However, it does help 
if you are slightly obsessive, have 
manic-depressive tendencies and 
don’t care too much about money. 


THE ST ANDREWS PRIZE 

or by contacting: 

The St Andrews Prize Office 
St Salvador's College 
University of St Andrews 
5t Andrews 
KY16 9AL 
Scotland 

Tel: +44(0)1334 442161 
Fox: +44(0)1 334 442030 
annail'.prlzeOst-andrws.oc.uk 


Applicants are invited for this Important past at one of the 
leading schools of English . In the USA. St Giles runs 
RSA/CELTA courses and is actively Involved In TEFL 
Training. 

We are seeking a dynamic person with business acumen, 
leadership qualities and appropriate TEFL experience. 

Good salary plus Profit Related Pay scheme and medical 
benefits. Applicants should have experience of woiking In 
America, Preference will be given to applicants with 
■ permission to work In the USA. 

Applications In writing with full c.v. to 
The Director 

St Giles Educational Trust 
51 Shepherds Hill 
London N6 5QP 

Fax No: 01 81 -348 9389 E-NtaH:lanhlgh4&tglles.u-neLcom 


# INSTITUTE FOR DEVELOPMENT 
POLICY AND MANAGEMENT 

MA (Econ) in Economics 
and Management of Rural 
Development 

This course has been awarded an ESRC 
Advanced Couree quota studentship and 
applications are invited from outstanding 
UK graduates (or those graduating In June). 
The course is designed for those involved 
In policy-making, planning or managing 
activities In rural areas of less developed 
countries. 

The studentship can cover fees, 
maintenance, dependents' allowance and 
other expanses. 

Applications must be received by 
1st May 1999 

Promoting quality teaching end research 


Defjartnrient of lfijerhailqtj^l Ablations): ^ ; • l 

Lectureships 'i* -L'.- 

, ; i ■ ■■ 'i 1 ••*** '.' i * ». » : <_■ 

Salary up to £31 ,182 pa Ino, 

1h* Dapaitniant at International Retatlona at LGE proposes to 
appoint three lecturers In International Rsiationi. TM Department 
Is a focal point for the study of International Rotation*, in ttia UK 
and InternaUanaly. Togotlwr with the Department of Qwammant 
•obtained a 8* rating In Uw tost Raasardi Aaaaumant Bwctoe. 
CandtcWtesetmU twrean woaltsrt fat degree, scoropbted. w 
virtually completed, PhD. arid publahed munch. Applications 
are welcome from candidates writfa aapMIsa In any of the main 
siA4Mds of tnlenisoonal ReWioiii (especially Foreign Pc Bey 
Analysts, Histories! Botiotogy, Intsmsttensl PoUtori Economy, 
and MtsmaUonal PoIBcal 'TTworjfl. ih* sbffiy to contdbute to the 
Department's empjitoal work, both teaching and reamrah 
(•apeoMy on the IntemaUorjBl relation* of AMni, or Asia, or 
Eastern Europe, or the role ol International tovitnosa In the 
Internationa] Syaiim], would be an actants ga. 

Far further detslle please phono 0171 BBS 01 W'or email 
iecnAimntWia.ao.iik with your postal address. Please quote 
reference number H024. 

Glaring date hr applications: 7 December 1 808. 
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Universltl Brunei Darussalam 

Applications are invited from suitably qualified candidates for appointment to the following posts-. 


Lecturer/Senior Lecturer In Mathematics 

(Ref: UBD/80) 

Suitable applicants to the Held ol Mathematics with research and teaching experience In the following areas 
Arialysls. Numerical Analysis. Computer Science. Statistics and Operations Resear di. snd other areas of Affiled 
Mathematics Ability to teach different courses in Mathematics at the undergraduate level would be an advantage. 

Lecturer/Senior Lecturer in Critical and Creative 

Thinking [Ref-, ubd/sd 

Applicants should have postgraduate qualifications and teaching and research experience In Informal Logic 
Critical and Creative Thinking and Argument Analysis Knowledge of non- Western alternatives to rational 
discourse Is prefei red In addition commence In non -linear discursive approaches e g lateral thinking and 
creative I h In king, would be sought Abllliv l>:> teach both In English and Malay would be an advantage 

Lecturer/Senior Lecturer in Sociology/Anthropology 

(Ref: UBD/82J 

Applicants should be prepared to coni rlbule lo the development ot new programs In sociology and 
anthropology They should be willing 1 o teach Introductory courses In either of the two disciplines as well as 
tore courses In the methodology and theory of the social sciences. In addition, applicants with a background 
in anthropology should be qualified to teach courses In one 01 more of the following areas gender. Unship 
and ethnicity Applicants with a background In sociology should be qualified lo teach courses In one or mote 
of the following areas sociology ot development 1 including environmental sociology), polltljl sociology 
and social psychology Teaching and research e?.| silence In Southeast Asia In general, and In Borneo In 
particular, would be an advantage 

Lecturer/Senior Lecturer/Associate Professor 
in Information Technology [Ref: ubd/83) 

The successful applicant should be- able to design and teach computet application courses in Management 
and Business Studies at both I he undergraduate and postgraduate fMBAl levels Active participation In the 
Activities of the Department of Management Studies (such as research, publication and consultancy l Is also 
e?.pecle>l Applicant should hnvc ai least a Master s degree 111 information Technoktgy/Managomcnl 
Inform* lion Systems, university leaching experience with postgraduate leaching experience an added 
advantage and a saHslaaorv research putittcaUon and consultancy record A I’tiD In ln(ornuftl-.<n 
Technolipay/ManagemeriL Infoimatlort Systems, wide-ranging teaching and research experience especially 
■n the Asia Pacific region, and an ability to leach in other fund Iona I areas ol Management would be an 
ndded advantage 

Lecturer/Senior Lecturer in Development, Planning 
and Management of Urban Areas (Rtf ubd/84) 

The successlul applicant should be ible lo design and teach courses In the areas of development, planning and 
management of urban areas at both the undergraduate and postgraduate levels Ability to teach in other fields 
would be useful Active participation In the activities of the Department of Public Policy and Administration 
isuch as research, publication and consultancy 1 is also expected. Applicants should have at least a Master’s 
degree, wit h a PhD degree an advantage, from a rec> gnlied university. Applicants should have university 
teaching experience, with poslgradUdie teaching experience an added advantage, and satisfactory research arid 
publication record Experience In the Aria Pad lie region would be an added advantage 

Lecturer/Senior Lecturer/Associate Professor in 
Quantitative Methods, Production and Operations 
Management <Rtf usd/85) 

The successful applicant should be able to design and teach courses In the areas of Quantitative Methods. 
Production and Operations Managemeni at both the undergraduate and postgraduate tMBAj levels. Active 
participation in the activities vi the Department of Management Studies (such as research, publication and 
consultancy] Is also expected In addltiurt. the applicant should be familiar with ihe concepts and application 
of Information technology in management Applicants should have at least a Master s degree, with a PhD 
degree an advantage. Irom a recognized university with strength In Quantitative Methods. Production or 
Operation Management, or a related Held Applicants should also have university leaching experience, with 
postgraduate teaching experience an added advantage, and a satisfactory research, publication end. 
consultancy record, wide-ranging leaching, research, consultancy, and practical business experience 
especially In the Asia Pacific region, and an ability to teach other functional areas in Management wpuld be 
an added advantage 

Lecturer/Senior Lecturer/Associate Professor in 
English Language and Applied Linguistics (Ref: ubd/86) 

Applicants should have a PhD or MA lr< English Language Teaching. Professional Communication or Applied 
Linguistics and a minimum ol five years teaching experience in at least one of these areas. Including at least 
three years at tertiary level A strong commitment to research Is essential and a good publication record will 
be an advantage. The Department's present reaching programme Includes undergraduate courses In Applied 
Linguistics, leading lo the degree ol BA Education (TESL); ESP/EAP courses for trainee teachers. ESP/EAP 
loi students taking courses In electrical engineering, petroleum geoscience, management, public policy, 
computer science, and general English Language courses for Malay-medium students At postgraduate level, 
the Department offers an MA In Applied Linguistics in addition, the Department Is planning lo Introduces 
BA In English Language Studies In the near future. The Department welcomes applicants with proven 
expertise in TEFUTE5L or EAP/ESP and who are able tc> contribute to at least one area of Applied 
Linguistics or English Language Studies 

Lecturer/Senior Lecturer in Accounting and 
Finance im= ubd/87) 

The successful applicant should be able to teach courses In the areas of Accounting and Finance, Auditing 
and Taxation. Computing and Accounting, and International Accounting at both the undergraduate and 
postgraduate (MBA) levels. Active participation In the activities of the Department of Management Studies 
(such as research, publication and consultancy) Is also expected. Applicants should hBve at least a Masters 
degree In Accounting, with university teaching experience and postgraduate teaching experience an added 
advantage, and a satisfactory research and publication record A PhD In Accounting, professional 
qualifications fsuch as the ACCA and ClMAj. wide-ranging teaching and research experience especially In the 
Asia Padllc region, and an ability to teach other functional areas In Managerial Isuch as 
Business Law and Islamic Finances nd Banking! would bean added advantage. 


Lecturer/Senior Lecturer/Associate Professor wU^ 

in Marketing and International Business Pf|| 

(Ref: UBD/881 ■■ 

The successful applicant should be able to design and teach courses In 1 he areas <->l Marketing and 
International Business at both the undergraduate and |»si graduate (MfcAi levels Active imiiklpallon m the 
activities of ihe Department of Management studies isuch as research, publication and consultancy! is also 
expected Applicants should have a PhD degree In Marketing. International Business or a related Held, a 
minimum of (we years university teaching syjlh postgraduate teaching oxi*iteiu.e. and a satisfactory 
research, publication and consultancy reco(d wide-ranging teaching. research. toiisul(ar.cy. -ind practical 
business experience and familiarity with Inctyati^fia] bu$lnr. 6 sj$sue 3 jmd dynamics especially m ihe Asta- 
Padlic region, and an ability to leach othefifo'nci tojral areas Jil Managpfneni would bean arideJ aclvpjfitagc.^ 

1 l '| "i !. ; ‘ .1 » ' ’ ‘I 

Senior Lecturer/AssoCiatte Pfofes^or/professor in 
Islamic Studies (Rtf ufc/s^ ;■ ‘j ij ■; v. , 

Suitable applicants in the field of Shari ah t Usui Al-Fiqh. Al-Qawa ld Al-Flqhnrvah. Fiqli Al Frqh 

Muqaran. Comparative Laws. Fl<|h Muaslrior U&uluddln clini Al-Kalam ,-ind Islamic sectv Islamic Though! 
and philosophy. Ethic and Tasawvuf Methodology and History ol Da wan Modern "hlk-vy-hy Logic 
iMantlq], Comparative Pellglonsi or Arabic Language (Nahw Balaghah Al-Naqh Al-Adalu Ar.vIMc 
Llteraturei. preferably PhD s with ? years or mote university teaching exp. -■u> nee and go .| nr. or<l in 
research and publication For the posl of AssuCrare Professor r hr. .fess. .r rl-..- ■ -,nrii. tai- mt-si haw 
experience in administ ration and planning as Head of Depart merit Deputy ..■■•in . r 1 ’--c a r. for more ihan 
three years The successful applicant is oxpeac -1 to leach the .il-ovc- 2>uL-|eil r .in.l ■ -l '■>..1 ie-.l In At 1! it 
(Fus-hat and Malay or In Arabic only hrc-ficlen-.y In speaking a third language iM<ildy ■ 1 English 1 .m- 1 .ii. l!il> 

In teaching Islamic History and Civilization. Aqldah Islam lyyuh. Islamic Lo r..'ml.s ■ .1 Adnur.iiiinli-.n 
Islamic Law will t* an advantage 

Lecturer/Senior Lecturer in Physical Education 

(Ref: UBD/90) 

Applicants ate required 10 have suitable qiialllKitlons mvl cxiicncnce hi rl.- *10.1 :>l Cutrfoiloin Jiiwi 
Teaching In Physical Education, preferably for primary schools Land kbit is sk*ul«l possess nr iwi«l a 
Master s degree In Physiol Education. Ability to teach In Bafrasa Melayu and experience In '.-■ai.l.ingsioits 
and games would hie an advantage 

Lecturer/Senior Lecturer In Technical Teacher 
Education (Rtf ubd/9d 

Applicants are required to have suitable qualifications and experience in the area ol Methods ol Teaching 
Technical and Vocational Education Candidates should possess al least a Musters degree- in Technical 
Education Ability to teach and supervise students with varied backgrounds In u range ■ •( technical and 
vocational sublects would be an advantage. 

Associate Professor/Professor in Special Education 

(Ref: UBD/92) 

Applicants are requIreJ to have suitable qualifications and experience In ihe men of S) rectal Education, wllh 
special emphasis on teaching Children with learning problems In Inclusive education Candidates should 
possess al least a Doctoral degree In Special Education Ability to loach and supervise postgraduate 
students, together with expertise and experience in developing and implementing teacher education 
programmes In special education would be an advantage. 

Lecturer/Senior Lecturer in Plant Ecology (Ref: ubd/93) 

Applications are Invited for the post of Plant Ecologist In the Department of Biology. Applicants should have 
a PhD and preferably have research experience In Tropical Rainforests of South East Asia- 

QUALIFICATIONS Lecturer; Minimum MA/MEd with at least 3 years relevant teaching experience |n 
tertiary teaching and research Senior Lecturer; Normally a PhD lor In certain cases MA/MSc/MEdl with at 
least 5 years relevant experience and a proven record of teaching and research Tertiary administrative 
experience will be useful. Associate Professor: Candidates should already be holding the post of Senior 
Lecturer with at least 5 years relevant experience and a proven record In teaching, research and 
administration. Professor; Candidates should have extensive relevant teaching experience, an outstanding 
academic record of research and publication and an established international reputation 
TERMS AND CONDITION OF SERVICE; The appointment will be on a permanent basis lo; citizens ol 
Brunei Darussalam For non-citizens appointment will be by contract for a period of three years whKh Is 
renewable sublet to mutual agreement The annual salary range Is as follows: Lecturer BS33.720 - 
B$50.860, Senior Lecturer- BS55.200 - BS62.40U Associate Professor BS64.8QQ. Professor BS70.S00 
(Exchange rate for Brunei Dollars to I unit of foreign currency as on 24 October 1998. UK - B$2 7765, USS* 
BS1 6320; AS - BS1 0384. CS = B$l 0710; NZS - BS0.8812) 

OTHER BENEFITS: Bonus Iona month's salary for Lecturer/Senior Lecturer, half month's salary for 
Associate Professor/Professor) after each 1 2 months of satisfactory service Gratuity 1 25% or last drawn salary 
x 36 months at the end of contract) Education allowance and children’s passages Subsidized housing ista 
contribute BSI30 per month). Free medical and dental services. Interest free car loan Annual leave of 48 
days. Passage and removal allowance. At present there Is no personal Income tax In Brunei- 
APPLICATION PROCEDURE! For further details and application forms please contact the Association ol 
Commonwealth Universities (Advertising!. 36 Cordon Square. London WCIH OPF llel 0171 387 8572 ext- 2 
fax 01 71 383 0368; email, appts&acu ac.uk) Completed forms together with copies of academic certificates 
and a comprehensive curriculum vitae with the names and addresses of three referees should be sent to. 
Registrar and Secretary, UnlvaralB Brunet Darussalam, Jalan Tungkix Link, Gadong BE14 1 0, Negara 
Brunei Darussalam. 

Application must reach Universltl Brunei Darussalam by 7 December 1998. Only shortlisted candidates w 
be contacted and informed of details regarding Interviews. < . , . " 

A member of the Association of Commonwealth UitiwD®' 
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QLA5Q9W 5 C n ? 9 L P ART 

DIRECTOR 

Salary t.L 10k 

7V ULiymi- School of in iiiifta ri> appoint j Dir mot 10 succeed hofmv 
Pit jiild Ciinwr on. aho ml ret (n Oeuber 1 999 Ripening to iht Board of 
faunas. the tilmrur U retpontlblefor the eondua and 0 petal lorn of the 
Siheol im hiding h' aching, inearth and admlnlvratlun. 
huMiihed In /f45, irlaiijo* School of in Is an IndtpenJent Art School whkh 
U comprised oj d School oj f-lnc frr. V ft 1 * 1 / of Design and Craft and the 
fidihruoth Sdhoal oj -trchlccccurc, ojjcrln^ a fuff ran^f of undergraduate and 
postgraduate degreet warded h the UnUmm of Chngo*. The School en fmi 
an Inter national reputation far etiellcnce 
.It rAr I tease Jot -in iri Lirr, /ftr School fur established ihe Digital Design 
Studio vhetc postgraduate and r etc arch program™-* a it undertaken In a Ji anted 
ID I JD iBnriun graphics an J virtual proton ping Tht; huMliv bar the strong 
support oj International business. 

REMIT 

The nest Dlr.vior irl/f prorUle l.-.idrrchlp and 1 rn-w jr a time of Important 
constitutional < ft.in^- in Scotland l«u util K responsible for doc doping and 
promoting 1 be Xiftiv/'- inirtarrii, » lift In the United kingdom and abroad, and 
mini hi- capjhle ol inspiring the i.-n/iikn,,- a/ s’ajj students and euernal 
og.naci The 1, aim rbi .VbnNV'Jrnifiwh-il officd and it rrsj*>n<)R 

lor the '< fhvfi ttnancial pioblti 

QUALIFICATIONS 

The pest calls for a person nil ft substantial management experience In inJitsiri 
or academia )ou should be educated to degree standard and be capable of 
presiding effect in lcj<laihlp arising out of an undemanding uf she preieni and 
fifeji future context In nhlch higher education takes place Tbit appointment li 
|wr three yean inlrlolL and will k mlrwyJ at tilt end ojthas petted 
Application form and job description mat be obtained from: 
faiMt Daeheriy, Personnel 01} leer, Clasgan School of Mi, lb? Rent re* bnvr, 
flajpir lii 6R(f 1 telephone OI4I -JSi 4 j 0S Closing Jaujar submission uj 
application forms: 14 December I99S. 

Completed application Jems should be marked 
"priiate ^confident tal* and returned to - Wr iinvn FdftTkin. 
Chairman of the Board oj Ccuernon, Cdasgoe Srbivl of An, 

If -7 Renfrew Street, Glasgow GJ 6AQ, 

Tiie iii v» u iii, h-.| , >r At, r l in c,jilm , jrr'j(tnc.mis fun,jmi 


Master of Public 

Administration 

(International) 


This innovative Masters programme is designed for profeisional 
public administrators working in government departments, 

NGGs and international agencies, in the UK and overseas, who 
wish to develop ihcir skills in the areas of policy and 
development administration and service delivery within a global 
context, as well as those seeking a career change or promotion. 

"Drc programme has a modular structure and runs on a full-rime 
asiv nver a period of one calendar year Ira taught core, run by 
3 ,M rn with extensive experience of public and international 
'sperience, is of six months duration and covers the following: 

® governance and the public sector 

• Htmcgic management 

• ^sourcing Ihe public aecior 

• researching public service, 

1 Jnicipants are also required ip complete a placement which 
rui'v concurrently with the taught element of the enurse. This is 
B1 "w!* tfl ‘ n ^' v ‘d ,, ai requirements and may be arranged with a 
number nf agencies including European and iqtematianal 
or B3ni7«tinns I 

Iv 

v second six months involves a project relevant to die 
Mudenis profession. This may be completed in the UK or in the 
udem's home country- Studcnu normally employed in 
'udon nwy have the opportunity of increased flexibility in the 
rimcMale. 

^' r ^rthcr information please contact Dr Ukman Khan, 

-wane Director on 01 71 607 2789 email u-khatiplunl.ac.uk, or 
Nn ''J? t p * eusc con tact Postgraduate Admission*, University of 
Snii ' 16 *-220 Holloway Rood, London N7 8DB, 
v 1 753 3333, Email admiasionaftr'unl.ac.uk. 

ht,p: '' w ww.unl.ac.uk 

Hudmi, to improva thair futur«s 




UNIVERSITY OF DUBLIN 


TRINITY COLLEGE 


LECTURER IN 
POLITICAL SCIENCE 

Applications are Invited for the above post In the 
Department of Political Science at Trinity College, 
Dublin. The appointment, which Is permanent, will be 
tenable from September. 1999- The successful candidate 
wili become a member of a small department with an 
active research record. Duties will include a responsibility 
Tor teaching and supervising theses In International 
Relations at Ph.D. level. The Department Is particularly 
interested in candidates specialising in the study of the 
European Union. 

Salary Scales: 

Lecturer Grade li; IR£l6,348 - IRX25.933 per annum 
Lecturer Grade 1: IRJL32.997 • 1R£'10,38'1 per annum 

Appointment will be made on the Lecturer Grade 11 scale 
within the salary range IR&16.M8 - lR£i23,06ft per annum, at 
a point lo accord with qualifications and experience to date. 
Application forms and further particulars relating to this 
post may be obtained from: 

Establishment Officer 
Staff Office 
Trinity College 
Dublin 2 

Teh + 353-1-608-1678/raxs +353-1-677-2169 
e-mail : recruihaitcd.lc 
Website: http://w\vw.tcd.ic/Staff_Officc 

Further infunnaiinn mi ill aspects of the Department may 
be found .« its Web server at 
http://www.politlcs.tcd.ic 

The closing date fur receipt of completed applications will 
be Friday, Llth December, 1998* 

Trinity College is tin equal opfxjrtunities employer 

Ref: 754/98 


RMpondHig to Conflict la oforlng Die following coursaa and workshop* 

SQM Working with Conflict 

A nighty practical, experience (used I 26 April -2 July 1999 | 
|^/ course lor people working in areas of | April - Jung 2000 § 

Mf instability and conflict. Especially ■** — ^^“^*^“^** 

suitable for NG0 staff, aid workers, those concerned with rights, relief, 
reconstruction and development Indudes conflict analysis, group 
dynamics, negotiation, mediation, trauma, cor fide DM- building, conflict 
prevention and much (Hee- 

W W Placea limited. Soma scholarships available- Applications non for 

f 1 courses baaed m the UK. 

This la a tan week course. Modules can be taken individually II required. 

Strengthening Policy and Practice In Areas of 
Conflict 

Primarily foe staff of agencies concerned with relief, development, rights and peace- 
building programme. 

The workshops will provide practical models and methods lo assist aid agency etafl to 
analyse conflicts, end to Integrate affective conflict-handling strategies into ihelr 
programmes. £7\ 

— . . . ^ | Responding to Conflict 

i Q 12 Jtdy Analysing Conflict I also offers, on requesL 

13 July Evaluating Conflict Impact I local workshopa and 

1 4-1 5 Jidy Conflict Prevention and Pace-building I consultancies in 

1 8 July Training lor Conflict Resolution snd I j JJJjJj 

Pe«C8-twlWtag B Inlermeflon. oleasa 

'^Jp■**•**^** l *^**®* , **®*^ contact 

RTC, Sully Oak Colleges (6). 1048 Bdetal Road, Birmingham 829 6U, UK 
Tel. 1+44W)121 415 5641. Fax: 1+44)10)121 415 41 10. 

E-mail: enqubtecQreiinMxxa.Watisila.'Www.reapondxxg/ 

Responding lo Conflict provides opportunities tor Indlvfduala 


Registered charity no. 1015B0S 


12 July 

Analysing Conflict 

13 July 

Evaluating Conflict Impact 

14-15 jL^y Conflict Prevention and PeaGe-buSdlng 

16 July 

Dufnlng for Conflict Resolution snd 


Peeca-bulMtrg 



A 

ii 


mv vi'-iiviusvv’i 
.•/ m aniti ir :> i i;k 

For application form:: 
and further c It* tails of 
those and our other 
programmes please 
contact: 

Rebecca Kelly 
Rmiyainnui 
Ariministialor 
IRPM 

Crawford House 
Oxford Road 
Manchester 
Ml 3 UGH, UK 

Tel: h id- 1 C I 27f> 2600 
Frix:+'I4-16T 2V3 «02t3 


INSTITUTE FOR 
DEVELOPMENT POLICY 
AND MANAGEMENT 

Masters (MA Econ) In 
Industrial Strategy 
and Trade Policy 

The programme provides an analytics! perspective 
on the complexities of contemporary industrial 
growth end wlD enhance ihe £MUs ol policy makers 
m (atmutftllnq policies tar sustaining industrial 
development. 

Srfojsct areas Include: 

• Issues In Industrial Policy 

• TecNroiogy and Industrial Change 
■ Government in business 

• Industrialisation and Davelopmenl Strategy 
plus a wide range of options 

The course is directed by Professors Colin 
Kirkpatrick and Frederick Nixon • 

Promoting quaWy leacWng $nd research 


EmnihRebewa.Kellytf mim.ac.uk http;//www.nian, ac.uk/iflpni/ 


p) '"r Skills Sc RTC works vrith local and infamationa! agenehl 

lV I v Strateuies worfdwk/* lo support inftfad'vai ht conSidt 
nuuiHiiw iiiii wMW! prevention and pawn-building through ocM'ce, 

cmKukuml training end languriarm programmes. 
A/fur o major review, we an expanding tad creating (wo new posts which MritSba 
antral to KTCs future. 

► Deputy Director, £25,000-£27,000 

| 1 wo year conlract ran swob le) 

> Trainer and Learning Coordinator, £22,000-£24,000 

(one year tenlracl, renewans) 

You will have substantial experience, with commilmenl, flexibility and energy. 

We welcome apptrcolions regardless ol race, gender, disability, age and 
sexuality. 

Closing dale lor applications: 3 1 December 1998 
Interviews: mid-jowary 1999 

For detaRed fob descriptions and applltatton formi, please con lad: 

Responding lo Conflict, 

1046 Bristol Rood, Selly Cal, Birmingham B29 fiU, UK 
Tel: *44 p 121 415 5641 
Fax: +AA (Oj 1 2 1 415 41 19 

E-mail: e nquiries6respond.org 
Stglmrad UK charity r»1 01 5904 


Planning and Appraisal of 
Biodiversity Conservation Projects 


11 January - 1 April 1998 

College of African Wildlife Management, Mweka, Tanzania 

fin codatmll on with the Dertlcpment and Prefect Plamng Centra. 
University ol Brmdhjrri. fingiantfl 

A course for anyone with a responsflriity or an irtaresl In the planning anti appraisal 
al mote appropriate, affective and sustainable biodiversity conservation projects. 

The twelve week course is divided Into 1-3 vreek modules, vdiith can be combined 
to moat Individual training needs Topics covered indudo biodiversity conservation, 
project planning, participatory planning, environmental assessment, Unsocial and 
economic appraisal and a field visit lo a protected area in Tanzania. 

For further Information oontecU 

The Course Dlrocuv. Blcdlversity Planning Course / vL ’ \ \ 

Collage al African Wildlife Managemonl ( \ l 

Mweka, P0 Bo» 3031, Moshl, Tanzania LJ 

Fax 00 256 55 51 it 3 Email: uigtardeoitz.com \&. jjr? 

http//www hrad.ac.uk/acad/dppc/pift.html 


r . School of Education 

Centre for Ethnic Studies In Fducniinn pjf 
■ J 3-5 December 1998 J^Lr. 

K £• -nS: wrvci ti-r iim,: tVi?irU ■ .Uu:[ oli, ju-.rulw 1 * km-imi 

Education, Cultural Diversity And Human Rights 

Comrlburors liuluJr if argot Broun Co-ordirulor of (In.- Hiinun Ki><h(S In Uil- 
C.iimotlvni Ptojtii (Sfynu Font, MEP Audrey Oder Ojttulrjm m Q.xincil of Eiipjjv: 
on human nghn education Bihbte Parehb Prufi-jsor ol F'r<lniial Thi.-»ry ji ihi- l ; niversl(y 
of Hull Nobin Richardson Dirucrot of ihe schools l-uIilii Iiiii org,mLs.it(i<ri I.NSTLD 
Gcffndnx Hernia .^irjh Fh.’Mivi Fnrftsior of BAkjIiwi. itenwin of Man>'tii«a 

Further injur mcxUuti from Mrs CUrti Cun no c Sibasri of FetacMiem. 

Uuirxersliy nf Manchester, itqonl Runet. Mivicbester MIJ 9FL IK 
Pbrmr-oiCI 471 FtutUL diritCrainnrfliiiatuir.Hk 


International Professional Programs 




MANAGEMENT 

■ MAHAorufm roe iHirmrAnouAi Eseojuvu (MsIch 30 - Af »n 10) 

■ hl(RNMCMu Human Rbourch MshaG!mchi (Arm 13 - 24 ) 

■ Gram Makhwo (A ms 27 Mav 8) 

■ Muliihmiomm fimnciAL fAxmoUJUnT |Mai 1 1 - 22 ) 

■ Mmiaoino Ch»nh i. iMfRoiNQ, lEcKuoiocie] (Mxi 26 - Juki 5| 
COMPUTER GRAPHICS 

■ Coufurre Gexnie Disrrw (June 22 - Avour 28} 

LAW 

■ ItqxL A’.fKn or tatimaiewM inaus Uuni 23 - Im 2) 
CUSTOMIZED PHOGRAALS 

• CimoM omonic rroaeue avsiaiie <t«-somn 


INTERPRETATION . 

■ PiapeMKMAi IviuMnAtioa: 

E«auiafSfAHiw/Eu<u.aH (illl (-11) 



DAYTIME 


INTENSIVE 


TRAINING 


PROGRAMS 


| 


English Language Programs 


YEAM-80UND PROORAWt 

* IstimiVE EnCifi Peoouu (4 wiem: 10 wnu} 

* tamovuic 0 »m h'jrnct Trocvsm )4 heeu; 10 witri) 

* EnoinH id hiiiMMiaiiAi Busntss |4 wEtiK 10 nEtu) 

* . UNiVEimr PirF*(*noN ProGrsM 1 10 nau) 

* DEJ lOH-ToUR-Onti PtOCtAM [EnCUH AMD UHWErSfTir ClAJ3Ei| 

* ConvrnAiF(iA and Asvxcaii Culiuve Program |3~4 nicsij 

* Ieachimo Eh WISH ra Srtaixn or Qiun Uhcvaou • TISQL |4 wrier, l-uw| 

* Eholuh Pjoc»amhui Snoms Caasm |Gc>ir. kt-SiAriNol 


1. h i-.| 

Inhuman.' EL r.ij r:.-. i k tj rin ■■ .i - v . . UrilUcMfU r ov iniMi'.-. lid m- .on 
K0l> U'livr i-.-.irr Avir.i i . Dm. CUA*'i!l- II. v, ir. CA nar>D7-45hG tJ.S.A. 
I-.M.- I : n- in. M - :.I. .A.v.i i; .(• -HI I >i.i, iir ( 0 o'» F f.A- (!K) jl 7 £jy-!,/ 0 r> 

V.'Li' 1 .Hi.: nrn>:, , ,'v;,-.'v,M.ir:i s ncn.i n i.-'i i r. m,*[ i -*,< 
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Closing daw: tor receipt ol completed applications is 
7 Do com ho r 199(1. 


For further details and application form, please write 
to Appointments Officer, RofNo AhOOtiLLA/GW, 
Abercrombie House, Englesham Road, East Kilhrkle, 
Glasgow G75 (5EA, stating Ref No AH3CM/3A, clearly 
on your envelope, or telephone 0(355 643545. 

DFID is committed to a policy of equal 'opportunities 
and applications. for these, positions are sought from 
.both women and men. 


Ui I 


l)rjui(inpji( hi 


Rural Infrastructure 
Field Manager 

Your principal responsibility will be to help implement DFID's 
new country strategy by Identifying new Infrastructure 
programmes, assisting In the management of current programmes 
and projects and contributing to the evolution of country 
strategy. This will Involve building successful relations with the 
Vietnamese government to ensure DFID policies are understood, 
as well as assisting with building effective relations with ocher 
partners (civil society and donors) to promote effective co- 
ordination and share Information and Ideas. 

Qualifications 

You must be a chartered member of an appropriate professional 
Institution, with at least four years' relevant work experience, 
which should Include two years spent In a developing country. 
Key competencies will include the ability to manage projects, 
consultants and contractors, backed by first class team leadership, 
communication and negotiating skills- You should be 
professionally experienced In rural road and water engineering. 
Knowledge of DFID or other aid agency work will be an 
advantage. 

Rural Development 
Specialist/Field Manager 

Your role will be to co-ordinate In-country responsibilities for the 
Identification and development of programmes designed to 
Improve Income opportunities and human resource development 
In a sustainable manner. You'll work closely with the rural 
Infrastructure specialist to bring a rural development perspective 
to rural Infrastructure and water and sanitation programmes. It is 
Important that these DFID supported Interventions draw on the 
experiences of other agencies and thereby Influence national 
policy formulation related to rural development, and also 
contribute to Improving the understanding of the causes, 
characteristics and consequences of rural poverty In Vietnam. 

Qualifications 

You must have experience of working in a developing country, 
together with proven experience of development programmes In 
rural areas and in addressing national policies on rural 
development. Practical experience of poverty reduction 
programmes and working with Government and NGO's are also 
essential. Experience of South East Asia and working with 
CSO/CBO's will be advantageous. Knowledge of DFID project 
cycle management and programme preparation procedures are 
required, but training can be provided If necessary. 

Applicants should either be nationals of Member States of the 
European Economic Area (EEA), or Commonwealth citizens who 
have an established right of abode and the right to work In the 
United Kingdom. 



PROGRAMME DIRECTOR 

Ghana (Accra) £22,831 

Save the Children Fund (UK) has been operational In Ghana since 1990 working with 
government and local partners in health and social welfare to achieve lasting benefiis far 
children. We arc now seeking to appoint a creative and dynamic programme director to 
take our work forward Into the mBlennlum. 

As a programme director, your main tasks will be to develop and oversee the 
implementation of SCFls country strategy paper, build on strengths of an experienced 
national team and develop productive partnerships with local partners. To meet the 
challenge of this post, you will need substantial experience In managing overseas 
development programmes at a senior level, demonstrating skills in financial, resource and 
staff management and development. Strategic planning, excellent negotiation and 
representational skids and an understanding of the Wast African context are also 
Important prerequisites. 

The above post Is offered on a 25-monlh contract and has accompanied status. 

Salary should be tax-free. You can also expect a good benefiis package, including 
generous leave, accommodation and flights. 

For further datals and an application form write to-. Jenny Thomas, Overseas Personnel 
Administrator, Africa. SCF, 17 Grove Lane. London SE5 8RD or fax 0171 793 7610. 

Closing date 4 December 1998. Previous applicants should not re-apply. 

SCF alms to be an equal opportunities employer. % A # 

Save the Children ¥ 

■ Wnrltinn for - m h»Hwr uinrlrl fnr nhllrlnan 

i The International School of Paris 

/ " Where the world goes to school ” 

The only English-language school within ihe city of Paris with Primary, Middle 
Jly&Jp and High School see I ions. SironieiJ near Trucariero. very close lo embassies and 
XT (iilcmatiuual eonipuuies. 

Our classes arc small. IOCSE and (lie International Baecnlaureare r I.B.) Diploma Excellent resulis. 
Varied raster ol tiller-school activities and u Suiiinlny morning spor is program. 

Coirfacl: (Jrtrclfi .furies, Ileudnmsiei' The Internal lonal School of Purls 
6. rid* ltW!ll«iM?n, 75(116 Purls lit: (+331 0 1 42 24 09 54 Fax: (+331 01 45 27 15 93 


Learn English this 
Summer In the Heart 
of England 

This summor, study English 
at Wlgston College, situated 
In the heart of England near 
the City of Leicester and 
beautiful countryside. 

4 week English language 
courses leading to Pitmans 
examinations. 

Excellent facilities In a multi- 
media language centre • video, 
interactive CD-roms & internet. 
Accommodation with nearby 
selected English lamliles. 
Leisure services In easy reach 
including dubs, cinemas, good 
quallly shops and restaurants. 
Organised excursions to some 
of England's most historic sites. 
For details contact 
Mr David Harris, Wlgston 
Cottage, Station Road, 
Wlgston, Leicester, LEI 8 
2DW, England. 

mm 

Tel: (+44)110 288 8051 
Fax: (+44) 116 288 0823 

To place an 
advertisement 

Tel: +44 (0) 161 908 3810 


Fax; +44 (0)161 8394436 

email.v/eeMyads'Bguardlan.co.uk 


Opportunity in Nepal 


Social Development 1 

Adviser (Kathmandu) j 

Nepal Distiict Health Strengthening . 
Pvqject 

Tho British Council numugoa l ho utiovo project, which Is , 
nn initiativu of tho Do purl men l or Health Service* of Hii i 
MnjeaLy'R Govommunt, Nopal, on buhnlf of the UK’s | 

Dapiirtincmt for Intamatinnal Development. Following an | 
Inception Period Review, the Council Is now looking to I 
recruit a Social Development Adviser to join its loam. t 
This is ii now position which combines national I 

responsibilities with specific oversight of project activities | 
and local stuff in three project districts . ! 

You will bu responsible for delivering project objectives in | 
respect of Community Purtici potion and 1 noquatitiCB, | 

with a particular responsibility for developing the ekillsof I 
local Community Dovelnpni L >m ond Governance I 

specialists appointed lo project districts. * 

Duties Include: responsibility lor developing project . 

stuff technical skills; uiiulysis of stakeholder institutions j 
at district and rcgiunul level; oversight for achieving | 
objectives on equalities und community participation and ( 
for innovative locnl projects; development of appropriate 
approaches to participatory monitoring, and * ' 

disseminuLion of lessons learned and communication ie J* 
service users. You will also acl as Deputy Project , 

Director, undertaking management responsibilities in , 

support of the ProiocL Direcl or mid substituting for the ^ 
Projoet Director when absent I 

Qualifications and experience: Kssentinl EL 1 National I 
with UK educational background, to include u higher ' 
degree in social development or a find >fo»tn.+ with . 

pnictii nl nod niiii1.vlii:il skills acquired ir. «n appropriate . 
setting, preferably m n In-ulili n-liilud ctuiiox*. experience j 
of working with lucnl pi'itpfo ill community dovulopmeist | 
activities ( prolbrably in SoiiLh Asm mild ofndiijiting t" | 

und understanding Imyil cullliriit panorna ol working and | 
n willingness lo iinilcrluku language training, if needed. ? 
Prior knowledge of Nepali mid experience nf project • 

management would lw dusiniblo. , 

Contract: i ni linlly for t w« • yt •> i iw coiiimoncing February 19S& ^ 
Salary: in ihe range • IM0.SU2 < including I 

superannuation com pc nan linn addition), depending on I 

qualifications and experience. * 

Benefits Include) rent- fret* uccom modal ion: air fores, 
baggage allnwimce; private medico I insurance cover. j , 
Closing date for applications: IN December 19£*8. |< 

Intorviows uru currently twhudiilud to toko place on S 

Thursday, 14 .lamia ry IHilO in Manch ester. J 

Roquanls for dotailn and an application form, quoting j 

refer once WVSrtffll . nntl one losing an A4 site (38p UK I 
only i lo Mnrk Hepwortli, Ovomons Appointment Services. | 
Tho llritish Cnuncii. Ilriilgownlor House, fi8 Whllworth j 
SLreot, Munclieslur M I (1HU, UK. I 

Telephone 01 B I Ofi 7 708:1. fax 0161 »fi7 7397, J 

The llritish council and DFID are committed ( 
to a policy of equal opportunities. I 
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•o The 
British 
S2 Council 



Tin.' Ui llisli ( itmlcil, vl r(l ia l .n[ 

CIHim, is III!' ( liliii'riom'.-. inK'l 

< 1 1 1 < : 1 1 1., 1 1 . i iiIumv an, | * Dj+ni+'nl 


The Imernatiood Rescue Conuniuee, a private, < #n ‘P ( ^ 
aid* ting refugees worldwide Is ninaidy scekiuj tonffl _ 

Emergency Response Roster for the folkwinfl pa® 

TT • Reproductive Health Specialist* 

• Child Survival Specialist* | 

• She] ter/Clvil Engineer! 

• Public Health /BN /MD SpcdalliU , 

•VKuer /Sanitation Experts j 

• Logliddans ■ . j 

• Program Managers , ; 

Substantial ImT work experience in crisis rawironinenis requlred- 
Ableioinvelw/sbow notice. , . r .,„„ WT .|.xa a 

Contact Denis Nguyen, fax: (212) 55 1-31 70/e-mall: denis® 

For more Information, visit IRCs websliy ai: vrtmWC««)BV t N£ 
lmemattood Reinic Cotnmliiee. 1 22 East 42nd Sueet. 1 2< , 

NY 10168.1289 

[mu] ENGLISH LANGUAGE TRAINING^ 
W TEACHERS AND COURSES FOR STUP“L 


t. FlUll TCAll IN II SCH 


for those starting out In teaching English 
abroad - 4-week intensive courses in 
London. Birce Ions, Istanbul, Tuscany 


mi'IOMA IN I f.SOI 


for experienced English language lesdiert 
7 by distance-learning 


Agmtenqiilrja’«^^ N p«h 
OXFORD HOUSE 
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PROGRAMME MANAGER 

Tibet Autonomous Region, China £20,778 

Sava the Children Fund (UK) haa bean working in Tibet Autonomous Region 
since 1990. There are currently two programmes In the region: education, and 
environmental health. Both programmes work In dose partnership with local 
authorities to support the improvement of basic education and water sanitation 
facilities In rural areas. 

The education programme supports rural government primary schools, focusing 
on pre/prlmary school teacher training (Indudlng hygiene education], the 
Introduction of child centred learning methods, small scale Income generation to 
support the schools and adult literacy, The eduoatlon work will be expanded from 
January 1999, with the Implementation of the education component of an 
integrated rural development project, sponsored by the Chinese Government and 
the European Union, In Shigatse prefecture. The environmental health programme 
supports the Implementation of hygiene education work, Improved rural water 
supply, and operational and maintenance training at rural village level. All teaching 
and training Is in the Tibetan language. There are also occasional emergency and 
rehabilitation projects in the region. 

The Programme Manager will provide overall direction and management of 
SCF's work in Tibet. Including management of the Education Advisor and the 
Environmental Health Programme Manager, and liaison with government, donors 
and other organisations. 

You will be an experienced manager of development projects overseas with 
experience of working with government and local authorities. You will have 
experience of participatory approaches In your work, and either hove a knowledge 
of Chinese or Tibetan, .or be willing and able to study Iniensively to reach a working 
knowledge within a few months. A good sense of humour and the ability to work in 
isolated situations are also important. 

The post has accompanied status and Is offered on an initial 25 month contract 
The salary- should be tar. free. You can also look forward to e benefits package 
Including accommodation, flight* ond other living expenses Candldains should note 
that an HIV ivsi u re:viir<-d as part of the visa application {<;* entrance into China. 

Closing dote- 14 Dec pniber 1998. For further detail please write to Del-.i 
Tcipiden. SCF Personnel Administrator ai Overseas Personnel Dep.irirnent, \? Grow 
Lane. London CE5 6RD or •.•■in.iil d-lopdeni^sclub. ory.uk or fox on 0 1 “* -79 :- 7(51-1 

SOF aims to he an equal -ipporti ini ties employer. 1 A# 

Save the Children 1 

■ Working for a better world for children 


Director Co " 



Applications are invited from Commonwealth citizens for 
the position of Director of the Commonwealth Foundation. 
Salary for UK residents/British nationals: £68,981 gross 
(including UK Benefits Allowance and subject to 'internal' 
income tax); for overseas recnuts/non-British nationals: 
£52,848 free oF tax (including Expatriation Allowance) plus 
other allowances. Initial contract: 2-3 years, renewable. 

The Commonwealth Foundation is a London based inter- 
governmental organisation that supports capacity building 
and skill sharing within the nan-governmental (NGO) sector 
of the Commonwealth. It also provides grants and 
undertakes programmatic activities in the areas of 
professional development and exchange, and die arts and 
culture. 

The Director is responsible for the overall management and 
direction of the Foundation and iu work, including the 
implementation of strategic initiatives in the areas of 
promoting effective NGO-govemment relations, and a study 
of the evolving role of civil society. 

Candidates must be able to demonstrate: 

• insight into Commonwealth and international 
development issues, and commitment to the People's 
Commonwealth; 

• a strong track record in organisational management and 
strategy development; 

■ excellent communicit ion and diplomatic skills; 

• adequate experience and understanding in respect of the 
NGO sector and its operation, and in particular ns 
interface u-uli government, the private sector and other 
players in civil society. 

For an mfontuiiun pack, please telephone 

+ 44 ( 11 ] |7I 0J0 6014, fax *44 (05 171 8J r /m.>7, 

or e-mail: ieffreyji9cominonwc.ihh.iiu 

Note: rbonhiteJ eanJidiiitr only TvlH bt (vHiacred ly ft \ lurch 

199 V. 

Closing date: 15 January 1999. 


Advertisements 

It is a condition of acceptance of 
advertisement orders that Ihe 
proprietors of" The Guardian 
Weekly do not guarantee (lie 
insertion of any particular 
advertisement on a specified 
dale, or al all, although every 
effort will be made to meet Ihe 
wishes of advertisers; further 
they do not accept liability for 
any loss or damage caused by an 
error or inaccuracy in (lie 
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reserve the right iu classify 
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University of Cambridge 

The International Summer School 1998 

Over ISO subjects nlfercd in Terms I and II 
and Specialised Summer Schools in 

■ English Literature ■ History ■ Art History 

■ Shakespeare ■ Medieval Studies 

Full details from: International Division, 

University of Cambridge, r Ref GW). 

Board of Can tinning Education, Madtngley Hall, 

Madlngley, Cambridge CBJ 8. ty, England 

Telephone {UK+J4)1954 280280 Fax (UK+44) 1954 280200 . 


CLASSIFIED 


EDITORIAL SKILLS 

Curu II cared, wdl-rccugniscd d is i a nee learning urnrsus m 
editing and proof reading. Plenty ol advice and help trout 
experienced and caring tutors. Advanced editorial courses and 
English grammar courses also available. 

For free Informal Ion pack, contact 
CHAPTERHOUSE, 2 Southernhay West, j 
Exeter, Devon, EX1 1JG England 
Telephone +44 (0) 1392 499408; fax +44 (0) 1392 498008 


EbUPb 


makes home learning fun) 


“Welcome to EDUffH M Introductory pecks 
“Christmas Is Fun" activities for primary years. 

Please contact us with the ages of your children. 

3 Godstons Road, Old Oxted RH5 9J5 UK 
Fax: +44 1003 715634 E-Mail: edukldSfidlal.pfpex.com 


CAR HIRE 


EARLYBIRD HIRES 

r W from MARTINS during OCTOBER, NOVEMBER 
■wan and DECEMBER -88 

STANDBY TARIFF 

in f PI hookings made less than 7 days in advance 

GROUP SAMPLEYEHICLR 7DAYS 14DAYS 2IDAYS +28DAYS 

m2 A VW POLO 1.0 £122.50 £227.00 £310.50 £401.00 

B IBIZA/ GOLF 14 £162.50 £303.00 £441.00 £536.00 

tilBCOUnt B VAUXHALL VBCTRA £214.00 £397.50 £570.00 £702.00 

Oflthe M MERCEDES 'C' CLASS £385.00 £721.00 £1039,00 £1344.00 

StandtyTariR w GOLPGTl £295.50 £551.00 £800.50 £973.50 

~ OTHER GROUPS AVAILABLE 

'ft J TEL: +44 1 256 867100 PAXi +44 1256 867001 

L y | e-mail: gdwk@mart3dde mon.cauk web: hnp.bbl.cauh/marriii3 

9iJRlSTMAS GIFTS ( ^ ~ ~ " ^ _ ~ 


VW POLO 1.0 
IBIZA/GOLF M 
VAUXHALL V ECTRA 
MERCEDES 'C' CLASS 
GOUGT1 


during OCTOBER, NOVEMBER 
and DECEMBER ‘SB 


£227.00 £330.50 £401,00 

£303.00 £441.00 £536.00 

£397.50 £578.00 £702.00 

£721.00 £1039.00 £1344.00 
£552.00 £800.50 £973.50 


UWuSSi 


EARLYBIRD 

Book and 
prepay 2 
weeks In 
advance to 
receive a 
10 % 

discount 

off (he 

Standby Tariff 


Economy £08 / Compact pi 12 
Intermediate £140 / Standard £169 
Estate £196 / MPV £322 / EXec £448 
Tfef: +44 1825 781414 - Fax +44 1828 761413 
e-mail: reservatlons@natlonwlde\h!re.co.uk 
, LHR / LOW/ MAN / EDI /QlAt LCY 


Call + 44(0) 990 168 238 
Fax + 44(0) 990 168 104 

e-mail: thrifty@thrlfty.co.uk 

Receive your on-line quotation 
on www.thrifty.co.uk 

PLEASE QUOTE: GWY 

The friendly face of car rental 



MANCHESTER 

AIRPORT 

NEW CARS FROM- 
7 bay/24hr ’ 

Service 1 £ 99 ) 

All prices ftiiy; \ tve ehfyJ 
inclusive v^/ 

BIG APPLE CAR HIRE 


ALL MAJOR AIRPORTS 
CENTRAL LONDON 
150 UK LOCATIONS -EIRE 


( 7 ) ( 19 ) 121 ) 
A Fori KA tm 88 172 280 

B And FIERI* tm 85 182 288 

C ROVER 200 tm 128 2 B 3 373 

D VW PASSAT tm 188 333 «7 

E ESTATE CARS 178 348 SOB 

F AUTOMATICS tm IBS 333 487 
G F#fd (ULAXYpsU) tm 28 B 888 844 
PflESTUE CARS / ESTATES ON REQUEST 

• PRICES INC VAT/COW * NEW CABS « 

* UNLIMITED MILES * OPEN 7 DAYS • 


CONTACT WORLDWIDE 
RESERVATIONS: 

TEL +- 44 1794 518717' 
FAX i- 44 1794 519752 
e-mail; 

wwi tie reset) iiol.com 
vnvw 1 i U p . //m embers, 
aol.coin/vmidercs 


■mdHBMnm _ 

/L | jy Rellnble Car 
Hire Service ; . 

Meat & Greet 

Lon don H+athrow/Gat wIck 

; Oestrat^ ? 

TEL: +44 1483 880 046 
FAX; +44 1483 860 187 
wwvr.oouniyMridrtvw.oo.uH 
ood-oountygbttnlomot.oom 
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Desires of peaceful primates 



Robin McKie on US 

research that shows 
humans as essentially 
genial beings bound by 
a strong urge to gossip 

F OR FREUD, it was sex; for 
Jung, a desire to communicate 
with the universal unconscious; and 
for the footballer Paul Gascoigne, 
six pints of lager, a biryani and a 
laugh with his males. 

Human desire is a funny busi- 
ness, in other words. And we all 
have different views: from procre- 
ation to our national team winning 
the World Cup. 

We arc what we want, and a 
group of US psychologists recently 
announced that they had identified 
the L5 fundamental desires that 
underpin all human actions. 

Based on a survey of 2,500 re- 
spondents* the team produced a list 
of basic desires: sex, food, physical 
activity, the avoidance of pain, cu- 
riosity, honour (the desire to live 
within a code of conduct), a need for 
order, vengeance, social contact, 
family, soda] prestige and power. 

‘These desires — which we pos- 
sess in varying amounts — are simi- 
lar to those found in animals and are 
probably genetic in origin," believes 
Professor Steven Reiss, of Ohio 
State University. 

The remaining three urges, ac- 
cording to the team, are yearnings 
for citizenship, independence and 
fear of sodal rejection. These are ac- 
quired, not Inherited. 

It is an intriguing study, though it 
has its critics. “You get people to 
answer statements, and then try to 
uncover the common characteris- 
tics that underpin them. It is a pow- 
erful technique, but it is also very 
subjective, 11 said Dr Til Wykes, of 
the Institute of Psychiatry, London. 
“What you get out depends on the 
presumptions you put in.” 

Dr Steve Mi then, of Reading uni- 
versity, add: .1 certainly don’t 1 


accept the idea that we share a 
sense of curiosity with other crea- 
tures." Animals, he argues, are in- 
quisitive about unexpected objects 
in their environment, but do not 
have a generalised intellectual inter- 
est. “If the sun rose in the west, Hnd 
set in the east, a chimpanzee — our 
cleverest evolutionary cousin — 
would not notice, or give a damn." 

A more telling point is made by 
Frans do Wnal, of Yerkes Regional 
Primate Research CenLre in Atlanta. 
He stresses the criticality of recon- 
ciliation ns a human attribute. Reiss 
ignores this. 

"If you created a city like Manhat- 
tan and Tilled it with chimpanzees, 
you would end up with a murder 
rate that would make New York's 
current homocide levels look triv- 
ial," he says. “We are a species 
marked by a desire to make peace." 

It is a point backed by palaeonto- 
logist and essayist Stephen Jay 
Gould. M Homo sapiens is a remark- 
ably genial species,” he states. 
Think how many millions of hours 
we can log for most people [who] go 
without noting anything more 
threatening than a raised third fin- 
ger once a week or so." 

Our peaceful nature is matched 
by humanity's burning desire to talk 
and to communicate, another desire 
not mentioned by the Ohio team. 
Professor Robin Dunbar of liver- 
pool university points out that we 
are easily the most communicative 
species on Earth, and most of our 
talk is simply trivial 

We dwell on personal relation- 
ships and experiences, and spend 
little time talking about science, art 
or religion — though we think we 
do. And the reason we concentrate 
on trivia is simple: language is the 
cement of peacemaking. 

While other primates seek to 
calm others and ensure group star 
bllity through grooming, we do it 
through gossip — and that is far 
more effective. You can talk to more 
than one person at a time. 

We live to gossip, in other words. 


Flexible firms were supposed to be good for bosses and staff. Instead they erode 
loyalty, spread fear and ruin lives. Desmond Christy reports on a new study 

Downsizing to disaster 

[tmmHERE may be trouble 1 whose dilemmas show how “short- I productivity". The same study foun 
am M ahead" sang Fred As- ‘term capitalism threatens to cor- that less than half the companit 
m taire, who can have had rode his character, particularly achieved the savin era k. 


//V HERE may be trouble 
** m ahead" sang Fred As- 
M taire, who can have had 
no idea that this song would one day 
be used as a TV commercial to sell 
pensions to executives who are about 
to lose their jobs. With a pension, we 
are assured, we can "face the music 
and dance". The advertisement 
doses by promising that these par- 
ticular pensions are "flexible", and 
will “adapt" to our changing needs. 

Let’s hope these pensions are as 
flexible as promised, because "flexi- 
bility" is the mantra of the new "dy- 
namic capitalism". And its message is 
dear: if you can’t cope with change, 
you don’t have a future. Few work- 
ers in the 1990s will have escaped 
the propaganda for this message. 

Richard Sennett, speaking 
through a cloud of tobacco smoke 
in his office at the London School of 
Economics, is not as optimistic as 
the pension provider. His message 
is that modern capitalism has en- 
tirely unexpected consequences for 
the "flexible" worker of the 1990s. 
The title of his new book-length 
essay gets straight to the point: The 
Corrosion Of Character The Per- 
sonal Consequences Of Work In 
The New Capitalism. 

What does Sennett. one of the 
world's most distinguished social 
scientists, mean by character? He 
does not mean personality. “What I 
mean is the capacity of someone to 
sustain for a long period of time a 
set of purposes and aims that they 
realise through their own actions. 
What is corroded by modern capi- 
talism are things like the experience 
of trust, which is a fundamental 
commitment — whether you feel 
you can be trusted, whether you can 
trust the people 

you work with, f A n Americ 
and so on. If you An Amenc 
have very short- e hanne iob 
term, superficial cnan 9 e J 0D 

relations with hlS Or Her S 
people, you are 

never going to 

develop trust." 

’Today", Sennett tells us in his 
book, "a young American with at 
least two years of college can expect 
to change job at least 11 times in the 
course of working, and change his 
or her skill base at least three times 
during those 40 years of labour." 

He begins his essay with an inter- 
view with Rico, a man who knows all 
about downsizing, company “re- 
engineering", teamwork, and short 
contracts. Rico and his wife are the 
“very acme of an adaptable, mutu- 
ally supportive couple”, but both 
“often fear that they are on the edge 
of losing control over their lives” in 
a world where there Is only short- 
term work and short-term profits. 

Rico's experiences of changing 
jobs and becoming a consultant 
where he has no fixed role and 
never really belongs to a company 
have “set his inner and emotional 
life adrift". He is haunted by a sense 
that he cannot provide his children 
with the ethical discipline that his 
parents instilled in him. Rico's work- 
ing life, with its constant changes, 
doesn’t provide his children with ex- 
amples of values such as loyalty, 
trust, and sendee. “You can't imag- 
ine how stupid 1 feel”, Rico told Sen- 
nett; “when I talk to my kids about 
commitment. It’s an abstract virtue 
to them; they don’t see it any- 
where." 

For Senqett, Rico is an Everyman 


whose dilemmas show how “short- 
term capitalism threatens to cor- 
rode his character, particularly 
those qualities of character which 
bind human beings to one another 
and furnishes each with a sense of 
sustainable self . . . The flexible be- 
haviour which has brought him suc- 
cess is weakening his own character 
in ways for which there exists no 
practical remedy.” 

Sennett's book is already a best- 
seller in Germany, but it has yet to 
appear in the United States. How 
will his fellow Americans respond to 
being told that their character is 
being eroded? "They will either find 
it shocking, or read it like it’s some- 
thing from Mars. Until about six 
months ago our unemployment was 
very low. Now unemployment is ris- 
ing and it hasn't proved possible to 
shield the American system from 
the crisis in the Far East." 

But. far from their character 
being corroded, don't downsized 
workers tell themselves. “Look. I’m 
the brave one. I'm the one who's 
changed all these jobs and I'm still 
out there fighting?" 

“I don’t actually til ink that is how 
people feel," says Sennett. "What 
happens is that there is never a dis- 
cussion about failure. That's what is 
so strange. It is a kind of secret that 
Americans harbour to themselves. 
When people lose their job they treat 
it as a kind of personal shame. When 
people tell me Tm a consultant' a lit- 
tle light goes on. Ah, they've been 
sacked. But that is the problem; it is 
so ferociously a culture dedicated to 
success that there's a public silence 
about failure.” 

Few realise that the capitalism of 
flexible working means that most 


productivity". The same study found 
that less than half the companies 
achieved the savings they bad 
planned, fewer than one-third in- 
. creased profitability, and less than a 
quarter increased their producrivily. 
To many people this is intuitively 
obvious: who works well if they are 
constantly worried about being 
shown the door? 

Sennett's willingness to confront 
failure in people’s lives and his feel 
ing that Europeans are more sympa- 
thetic to his concerns than follow 
Americans, puts him in the company 
of Arthur Miller, author of Death tif 
A Salesman. Sennett and Miller liave 
talked about The Corrosion Of Char 
acter. “His lake", says Sennett, Is 
that the great tragedy of die United 
States is that we never had a proper 
socialist movement I keep telling 
him that it is in the culture that we 
never had one. To him it's a political 
event — his generation blew it." 

Sennett finds it extraordinary 
how many people have swallowed 
the propaganda about flexibility and 
turbo-capitalism. “That's mie thing 
that my hook is bad about. 1 dirlm 
make it clear thnl, in iny experience, 
these are issues that don't become 
obvious to iK'ople until they have 
been in the labour market for 10 to 
15 years. Young people grew up 
under Thatcher and Reagan, when 
they were made the promise that 
everybody would be a winner. 
Those young people won't find that 
five years from now." 

It is perfectly possible, Sennett be- 
lieves, for us to shift tram an eco- 
nomy obsessed with the short term 
to one that believes in the lung term. 
“This is not beyond the mind of 
man, once you make the decision 
_ that what you 3re 


‘An American college graduate can expect to 
change job at least 1 1 times, and to change 
his or her skill base at least three times’ 


workers are losers. About 15-18 per 
cent of workers will find that their 
first five years in a company 
rewards them with rapid upward- 
mobility. A similar percentage will 
experience rapid downward mobil- 
ity; while the rest will find that their 
wages gradually fell. 

Companies move to flexible 
methods of working because they 
are trying to increase their short- 
term profits. American manage- 
ment increasingly rewards 
executives with stock options, so 
their pay packet is dependent on the 
stock market prices. “You have to 
produce results within an ever 
shorter period of time. So that’s 
what drives the system,” says Sen- 
nett The long-term damage to the 
company will probably be apparent 
to everyone by year four, but by 
then the executives who "re-engi- 
neered" the company will have 
moved on. The long-term cost will 


running in a busl 

ixpeci to negg j g something 

in which you are 
criange ruining other peo 
iaq) pie's lives." 

ies As it is, many 

people applaud 

when workers are laid off, taking & 
as a sign thnt a company is becom- 
ing, in the rhetoric of big business, 
"leaner and meaner' 1 . But suC ' 1 c®®] 
panies are transferring the coats 
supporting the laid off wor ^ er ® 
the rest of society. “I think that wo 
what Thatcherism was about — >■ 
defeated and dispossessed ™ 
somehow dematerialise. * 
what worries me about New Labotf 
— they all look too competently 
successful, as if they dont 
know about failure. , 

“I think that people further to inr 
left than New Labour have the fed 

that they are not 
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be paid by those who were loyal. critique of modern capi 
The propaganda for downsizing Sennett Is certain ”tha 
and reengineering has been so sue- which provides human ^ ^ 

cessful that most people assume It deep reasons to ca ™ it8 legitl 

makes good economic sense. It other cannot long preserv 
does not In the early 1990s, reports macy” . There may be tro ^ 
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£2m set puts Penny Black in the shade 


r HE world’s most valuable set 
of stamps, discovered by 
chance In an old writing Bet, is to 
go on sale In London — priced at 
£2.75 million, writes Amelia 
Gentleman. 

Former RAF serviceman Alex- 
ander Martin found the 48 two- 
pence stamps in mint condition, 
rolled In a leather writing set ut 
Dalkeith Palace near Edinburgh 
when he was compiling an inven- 
tory of the palace contents for 
the Duke of Buccleuch in 1945. 
Described as “probably the 


most important philatelic item in 
the world”, the stamps, printed 
in 1 840, were among the first 
issued. They are thought to have 
been bought by Walter Francis, 
5th Duke of Buccleuch for use 
on the household mall and were 
then forgotten for h century. 

The sheet is stilt coHteri with a 
layer of gum and retains its 
margins, printed with the words: 
“Place labels above the address 
and towards the right hand side 
of the letter." The first 2d blues 
were issued on May 6, 1 840, 


Notes & Queries Joseph Harker 


F ollowing the break-up of 
the USSR, which country 
now has the largest empire? 

A NDREW Rice's answer is unsat- 
y refectory (October 4). Empire is 
defined as the domination of one 
Mate over others. The largest today 
re obviously that of the United 
totes. Consider its power and influ- 
ence over the North and South 
p frican continents as well as the 
Lanbbean, excluding Cuba. In the 
racific area one can add the Philip- 
pines. South Korea, Taiwan, Indone- 
sia and Australia. Japan has a US 
garnson. In the Middle East: Israel, 
H Turkey and Egypt. As 
, ur ®P e ' US control is sometimes 
snaky, but certainly the UK and Italy 
un rarely act independent — FS 
fteraw, Buckfastleigh. Devon 


fwi 7®* Stven a loaded te- 
nth, ^ er ? ni * diplomatic immu- 


sheds, a dozen gas cylinders that 
exploded dangerously and spectacu- 
larly at random intervals. Inexplica- 
bly, and somewhat fortunately, the 
only part of the workshop which es- 
caped the fire was the fire equip- 
ment shed. — Brian Leahy. 
Hurstvitle, NSW. Australia 

7 HE fire station in Apia, Samoa, 
burned down completely a few 
years ago. The station had been a 
very old wooden building on the sea 
front. After the fire, the engine had 
to sit out on the concrete base of the 
old building for months until a new 
concrete building was built with 
Australian aid. — Bob Macfarlane, 
Auckland, New Zealand 

O UR village station was badly 
damaged by fine a few years 
ago. I believe there were firemen 
there when it started, and one of 
them asked a neighbour to use her 
phone to call the fire brigade. — 
David Holmes, Yatton, Bristol 


~r-u AT . I j PON arriving in Uganda for the 

/ pjnAnv, . penc ^ 8 on whether kJ first time in 1993, I was most 
•hat cani» l 18 S orrect In his belief impressed and struck by the sight 


that ZXT 18 correct ln his belief 
law punis hment and lynch 
Mich ™ 0rflUy Justifiable. — 


N&dS°‘’ evcr 

Wales ^ C0 f st of New Sou* 
southern j ra Shtg inferno at the 
all of Si? 8 ® °. f Sydney destroyed 
hcctarS NatJonal Park’s 15,000 

pa,h (ex - 
_ vehicles, tools, storage 


impressed and struck by the sight 
of the fire station on the edge of 
Kampala. Several days later when 
passing the same site, it was in cin- 
ders. — Danny Coyne, Montpellier, 
France 


tJkWHAT is theterm forgetting 
lr If the lyrics to songs wrong? 

ASA young secretary armed with 
/la first-clflsB; shorthand/typing 
diploma from Loudon, my first job 
in Australia was working for a York- 
shire mail who dictated technical 
reports with his teeth firmly 
clenched round the stem of his pipe. 
He nearly ' swallowed It whole when 
he read my typed offering of "wild 
steam-coated water clouds” (mild 
steel-coated autoclaves) — and I 


the same day as the Penny 
Black. The blues are rarer be- 
cause they were produced for 
onfy one year. A single twopenny 
blue in mint condition is worth 
about £5,000, hut the Buccleuch 
are much more valuable because 
there arc so many and they retain 
the original margin and gum. 

The stamps have been owned 
by three different collectors since 
being discovered, hut are now in 
be sold on the open market by 
London specialists Spink. 

PHOTOGRAPH STEVE REI-SATE 


soon gut promoted to higher duties. 
— HVjuuV Dwvcr. Fremantle, 
Hfcs/cra Australia 

A SA CHILD I was convinced each 
/\ Christmas that "the little Malte- 
sers laid down his sweet head". — 
Terry Siederer, Stockholm, Sweden 


MMMHYnre rings (paedophile, 
Ww drug) nasty, but circles 
(family, friends) nice? 

A VICIOUS circle is an obvious 
/i exception but I'm not dear into 
which camp a fairy ring would fell. 
— Colin Armstrong, Preston, 
Lancashire 

Any answers? 

I FLIGHT from stars takes so 
/ long to reach us, and we see 
the stars as they were millions of 
years ago, how can we tell that 
they weren’t extinguished long 
ago? — Robin Corbett, London 


IF A government were elected 
/ which put the interests of peo- 
ple ahead of the interests of 
business, how would it he pre- 
vented from governing? — Steve 
Peake, Brighton 


is isrinui, global warming rose 
O to the top of the environmen- 
tal agenda, acid rain was often In 
the news. Has it got better or 
worse, or Is It now the least of our 
worries ? — SJ Naylor, Poole, Dorset 

Answers should be e-malled to 
weekly@guandlan.co.uk, faxed to 
0171/+44171 -242-0985, or posted 
to The Guardian Weekly, 75 Farring- 
don Road, London EC1M 3HQ. 

The Notes & Queries website Is at 
http://nq.guardian.co.ijk/ 1 ' ' ■ 
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Letter from West Cameroo n Robert Lacville 

White warning 

ENDED our meeting I Americans will invite you to their 
with a ritual glass of raffia seminars, and then the Europeans 
" W palm wine, not formMtinij will nrriup luith air I 


I ENDED our meeting 

i#|# with a ritual glass of raffia 
W W palm wine, not forgetting 
to splash a bit on the red earth out of 
respect for the ancestors. "It's to ask 
permission," the Elder explained. 

The sap was tapped last night, so 
the wine had not had time to turn 
sour. Some of the villagers took 
advantage of the party to drink 
three glasses. Across the valley 
from where I was standing above 
tile crop of tarn roots and cassava, a 
lush hillside of coffee bushes and 
banana trees swept down to the fish 
ponds. The peasants' co-operative 
hero has installed on integrated 
farming system to conserve soil and 
energy. The maize feeds men and 
pigs; the pigs' urine stimulates 
plankton to feed the lilapia in the 
lucrative fish farm, where the baby 
tilapia feed the catfish. Mud from 
the ponds enriches rows of green 
beans and cassava, which fiave been 
carved around the hillside between 
rows of trees. The trees stabilise the 
soil and reduce erosiun, and “they 
provide pules for the climbing 
beans", Kaineni points nut enthusi- 
astically. He is the leader nf this ecu- 
lugical success story, ami tells im- 
proudly that "it is so successful that 
many people cinne lu see us. The 
UNDP helps us. The UllC seui a 
crew to make a film fur television." 

Kaineni has a messianic edge, 
making him attractive and vulnera- 
; ble. As I was leaving I held his hand: 
“What you have achieved here is 
wonderful. But it is still young and 
small anti weak. IVhen you have re- 
peated this integrated system with 
other peasant farmers, you will have- 
more than one valley to show us. 
Then you will be strong. Until then, 
you should try to refuse the offers 
from your visitors, when they invite 
you to conferences and seminars. A 
BBC film is good: but one is 
enough. Your big brother offers you 
this one piece of advice: don’t let the 
white people suck you dry." 

Bopta. my Cameroonian research 
colleague chuckled: “Good advice! 
Small brother would do well to listen 
carefully." Kameni was bemused: “It 
is true that I am receiving many invi- 
tations. Many people have asked me 
to visit them.” 

"You have help from the UNDP 
and advice from the NGO SALLD: 
that is enough. The rest you and 
your partners will achieve through 
hard work, with the help of the 
Alniighty. But you will receive invi- 
tations from all over the world: first 
from Yaounde, and then perhaps 
Lom£. Then the Canadians and 


Americans will invite you to their 
seminars, and then the Europeans 
will arrive with air tickets. Some- 
body will write a Master’s thesis 
about your work: but it is not you 
who will receive the qualification. 
Everybody will applaud you. And 
when you come home, the fish will 
be dead and the ponds will be dry. 
Then the white diplomats and for- 
eign NGOs will forget you. You will 
be left with nothing but memories, 
niula biller heart." 

Now Kameni was listening hard. 
Bnpta said: “Think of a beautiful 
young woman. Every mail wants to 
go with her, but she* must say 'No'! 
If she snys Yes' unly once, lln-u she 
will go twice and three limes, and 
then no serious man will ever speak 
to her again. Her reputation will be 
gone. She will be an empty shell. 
That is how the foreign NGOs 
behave to peasant associations and 
pioneering fanners. When ymi are 
hi llieir seminars, remember that 
v«»ii are only the ir puppet, and the 
foreigners are [Hilling your strings.'' 

L ike Horn. I'm n.>t im- 
pressed with lurvign NGc in 
Africa, with their small pm- 
j'-cts mill high overhead costs. I 
once (old a United Slates cun leivna*: 
“Northern NiiO* and develupnient 
diplomats are very pniiniscuniis. 
They get aroused every lime ihey 
see a well-organised group ui 
African farmer^. Success is sexv. 
You all want to jump iuin bod with a 
success story, but you refuse the 
idea of marriage. Marriage implies 
a long-term partnership, where the 
partners share their ups anil downs. 
But you don't want marriage; you 
only want to jump into bed with 
Africans, then move on to other pas- 
tures when it suits you.” 

The stunned silence in that Amer- 
ican conference room was broken 
by a few chuckles from people who 
liave seen the situation repeated too 
often. A good farmers' leader be- 
comes "flavour of the month”. While 
he travels to other people’s confer- 
ences, the crops die and his fellow 
farmers become alienated through 
suspicion or jealousy. 

If Kameni can resist the lure of 
file foreigners, he will avoid this, 
and his association will prosper. 
They may then become strong 
enough to demand better roads and 
to limit the arbitrary power of cor- 
rupt officials. Then they will be able 
to organise their own conferences. I 
hope Kameni will be able to resist 
the enticements of wliite men; if not, 
they will suck him dry. 


A Country Diary 


Vernon Mullen 

TTAWA, Canada; 
v-/ Surrounded by trains pud 
traffic near our home, a narrow, 
scrubby swamp provides a 
haven of peace for birds and my 
earfr morning walks. Over the 
last nine years I have identified 
109 species In the area; almost 
half are summer residents and 
the rest migrants and occasionafs. 
During late summer 1 have been 
watddng still-spotted young 
American robins (Turdus 
migratoriua ), along with cedar 
Waxwings and cardinals gobbling 
the ripening wild grapes. 

When I came to Ottawa 20 
years ago, cardinals were rare; 


now they are common. One m»tn 
attacks its reflection In a neigh- 
hour’s window all winter. 

My first autumn migrants were 
white-throated sparrows and 
rose-breasted grosbeaks, who 
fed on juicy, glossy-buckthorn 
berries, hanging heavily from 
every branch. For two minutes 1 
watched a tiny warbler preening 
Itself in a beam of sun fight, die 
first time I had seen a male of 
this species sitting still for more 
than three seconds. With Its 
dashing white mask and a flashy, 
yellow scarf across its neck, it 
deserves to be called the 
Highwayman — a more romantic 
name than Common Yellowthroat 
(Geothlypia trichaa ). 
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Snap judgments 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

Chris Arnot 


■ MANLEY BURKE looks happy, 
■# as well he might We are in 
m Birmingham's elegant Mu- 
seum and Art Gallery, surrounded 
by works by some of the giants of 
photography. To our left is Robert 
Howie! fs portrait of a. slouching 
Isambard Kingdom Brunei — a 
slightly different pose from the 
famous version in the Victoria & 
Albert Museum. 

To ourright is one of Bill Brandt’s 
studies of slum b'fe in 1930s’ and 
1940s' Birmingham. At one end of 
the room is Roger Fenton's 1857 
picture of the west front of Peter- 
borough Cathedral, its remarkable 
tonal values undimmed by age. At 
the other are Mrs Patrick Campbell, 
Mrs William Mortis and a haunting 
shot of Tennyson's niece, Agnes 
Weld, by Julia Margnret Cameron, 
one of the greatest portrait photo- 
graphers of the I9rh century. 

Yet the biggest frame in the room 
by far contains Vanley Burke’s 
picture of African Liberation Day in 
Handsworlh Park. It was taken in 
1979, not a good year for race rela- 
tions. The National Front was in full 
rant and. beneath Afro haircuts and 
hats (woolly and pork pie), you can 
see the tension on the beautifully 1U 
faces in the crowd. Every face is 
blHck. Every eye is either focused 
on the stage or glancing furtively to 
the side, as though expecting some 
kind of attack. 

T was on the stage with speakers 
from the ANC and Swapo," Burke 
recalls. "I didn’t want the responsi- 
bility of taking them in case the pic- 
tures fell into the wrong hands. So 1 
concentrated on the crowd.” Burke 
is 47 and has been taking photo- 


graphs since he arrived in Birming- 
ham from Jamaica in 1965, clutch- 
ing a Box Brownie. Despite being 
awarded the Kodak Bursary in 
1979, he has had more recognition 
in New York and Johannesburg 
than in London. 

At least Birmingham has recog- 
nised his talent Much of Burke's 
work features in the city's vast 
archive. Not that the collection has 
had much of a show until now. More 
I than 3 million prints and negatives 
have hitherto been hidden away in 
the Centra] Library. To put that in 
context, the V&A has a mere 
300,000. 

At last some space has been 
cleared in the Museum and Art 
Gallery for an exhibition called, 
appropriately enough, Coming To 
Light (until January 3). Some of the 
gallery's French impressionists 
have temporarily given WRy to an 
eclectic exhibition spanning 150 
yeare of camera- work. 

"It was always my intention to 
bring to the public's attention the 
scale, diversity and significance of 
the collection in Birmingham," says 
the library’s head of photography, 
Peter James. Easier said than done 
when the space finally becomes 
available and you have 2 million 
photos to choose from, but room for 
only 100, 

“I wanted to bring out the histori- 
cal range, from the 1840s to stuff 
we’ve commissioned lately, and to 
show a variety of photographic 
processes in terms of colour, tone 
and finish. The history of photo- 
graphy in Birmingham has been 
largely overlooked in the standard 
works," 

Tile city's first exhibition was 
staged at the long-deceased Hen 
and Chickens hotel 141 years ago, 
and James has followed a roughly 
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Stephen . . . one of man)’ Handsworth self-portraits taken in 1 979 


similar structure. So there are four 
sections: Architectural, Landscapes, 
Portraits and Commercial. But 
within each of these divisions are 
some clever juxtapositions. 

Fortitude. Mark Oliver Dell's 
1953 photo of ribbed stonework in- 
side Salisbury Cathedral, sits side 
by side with Keith Burnett’s 1993 


picture of a ribbed metal construc- 
tion languishing under the concrete 
fretwork of Spaghetti Junction. 

Nearby, a tiny figure stands 
dwarfed on the balcony of the sen- 
sationally ornate Palace of Cardinal 
Mendoza, Charles Gifford’s 1856 
photograph is deliberately positioned 
next to Dell and H L Wainwright's 
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starkly modernist block of Oats in 
Streatliam, London, 1936. AmUkt 
cen lury, another set of balconies. : 

These intriguing contrasts an 
woven though the exhibition. Jus 
above William Smedley Aston's for- 
mal 1906 portrait of the actress Mi* 
Patrick Campbell is the mobfle bee 
of an Afro-Caribbean youth called 
Stephen, grinning hugely and point 
ing at the camera. 

His was one of many Handswoni 
Self-Portraits in 1979. Derek Bisit 
ton, Brian Homer and John Reardon 
(later the picture editor of the 
Observer) wanted to explore new 
ways of encouraging a community 
to represent itself through photo 
graphy. They set up a stall and invited 
passers-by to take their own pic- 
tures using a long cable release. 
More than 500 took part 

Another section offers the chance 
to compare and contrast Bid 
Brandt's staged realism with Larry 
Herman’s more spontaneous style 
of social-documentary photography. 
Brandt's picture of a family in a 
Birmingham slum in 1939 is called 
Evening Meal, although it 
taken in the afternoon with the cur- 
tains drawn and every member of 
the family carefully posed. 

Herman is an American who came 1 
to England in 196$ and settled in I 
Sheffield. He lias spent the iwst five 
years documenting elhnic-miiiurity | 
communities throughout Britain. 

“One Friday night someone ran* . 
out of the musque and told me tu | 
gel into his car. He took me to litis 1 
illegal fowl auction in an old factory. 
They were selling live birds for 
hultil meat. ’Hie place was packed, 
but nobody look any notice of me. 1 
just stood there in one spot, snap- 
ping away with n Leica." 

One result is on show here — a 
duck with n particularly long and 
vulnerable neck being plucked from 
a cage by the auctioneer. It's a mes- 
merising image of another England 
most know nothing about. 


Sounds escape from BBC dungeons A slice of Salome’s passion 


CLASSICAL CDs 

Andrew Clements 

LREADY this year the record 

industry’s countdown to the 
millennium has produced Great 
Pianists Of The Century from 
Philips, and Great Recordings Of 
The Century from EMI; now we 
have Great Performers Of The 20 th 
Century in a series modestly called 
BBC Legends. 

Whatever one thinks of the 
morality of a public-service broad- 
caster exploiting one of its most im- 
portant assets purely for profit there 
are plentiful reasons to be grateful 
that some of the treasures which 
have languished unheard in the 
BBC’s archives for far too long will 
finally be brought into circulation. 


Over the next three years, 65 
discs will be issued in the series. 
The fust 10 span almost 30 years of 
broadcasting, from a studio record- 
ing of Bach's B minor Mass con- 
ducted by the Romanian George 
Enescu (with a lineup of soloists 
that Included not only the superb 
French soprano Suzanne Danco and 
the tenor Peter Pears at the height 
of his expressive powers, but also 
Kathleen Ferrier Just two years be- 
fore her death), to the most recent, 
Sviatoslav Richter’s 1979 Schubert 
recital from the Royal Festival Hall. 

There are no real duds in this ini- 
tial batch; almost all of them contain 
something worthwhile. Fans of par- 
ticular performers will seize upon 
works that their idols never 
recorded commercially. Constantin 
Silvestri, underrated nowadays, 


The best of the BBC Legends 


Bach: Mass In B minor 

BBC Chorus/ Boyd Neel/ Enescu 
(BBCL 4008-7) <2CDs} Cl 7.99 
Shostakovich! Symphony No 8; 
Mozart: Symphony No 33 
Leningrad PhHMravIrisky (BBCL 
4002-2) (2CDs) £12.99 ' 
Brahms: Plano Qulritet; 
Schubertr lVout Quintet 
Curaori/ArhadeLo' String Quartet 
(BBCL 4000-2) £12.09 
Brahma: Symphony No 4; 

. 8chubW! ty 0 5 Y 

pBQSCV tfarhpe(BBCL.4bbarg) - ! - - 
£12.90 • . YY- , 


Berlioz: La Damnation de 
Faust LSQ/Montsux (BBCL 4008- 
7)(2 CDs}£ 1?;99 
Mahler* Symphony No 3 
MByer/Haft6/Bart3ir6lii'(BBCL 1 : 

4004-7) (2CDs) £17.99 - 
. Mahler: Symphony No 8 
LSO/Horeriateln BBCL 4001-7 
(2Cdsj £17.99 
Schubert: Plano sArihtas 

V rilchter (BBCl^OIO-S), pl'2'jgg 

• Tfchalkoveky; Mahfred ■ 

;.:^p^oriy -. y, 
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turns in a tautly dramatic 1963 ac- 
count of the Manfred Symphony, 
Rudolf Kempe provides a reminder 
of what a great Brahms conductor 
he was with the Fourth Symphony 
from his years as the BBC Sym- 
phony’s chief conductor, while 
admirers of John Barbirolli in 
Mahler will snap up his 1969 ao 
count of the Third Symphony from 
the Free Trade Hall in Manchester. 

But the Mahler performance 
here of authentically historic stature 
is Jascha Horenstein’s Eighth. This 
performance from the Albert Hall in 
1959 was one of the sparks that kin- 
dled the Mahler revival in the six- 
ties. Honenstein seems to be forging 
a tradition of performing this gar- 
gantuan piece singlehanded: every- 
thing he does has conviction and nn 
effortless breadth and shape. 

Tiie Brahms Piano Quintet from 
1974 catches both Clifford Curzon 
and the Amadeus Quartet la fiery, 
unbuttoned form, taking risks in the 
concert hall that they would not 
have countenanced in the antiseptic 
conditions of the recording studio; 
Schubert's Trout Quintet has more 
mellowness and re|x>se, yet every- 
thing about it is siuiped with perfect 
poetry. And Richter's accounts of 
three early Schubert sonatas, with 
the first of the Moments Musicals 
added as an encore, is quite beyond 
criticism. Like the Horenstein, It's a 
disc that deserves legendary status. 

If you would like to order any of 
these CDs (p&p £1)' contact 
CultureShop, see ad on page 32 


CONCERT 

Tim Ashley 

r HE role of Salome, Strauss’s 
necrophiliac nymphet, Is one 
of the most gruelling challenges 
a soprano can face, The com- 
poser famously remarked that 
he envisioned “a 16-year-old 
with the voice of an Isolde”, and 
the requisite combination of 
vocal prowess, youthful sensu- 
ousness of timbre and psych o- 
lagical subtlety has eluded all 
but a few. 

The Danish soprano Inge 
Nielsen, who is well on tile way 
to becoming one of the role's 
more formidable Interpreters, 
turned in an electrifying perfor- 
mance of the final scene at the 
end of a Beethoven/Strauss con- 
cert, conducted by her compa- 
triot Michael Schonwandt, at the 
Royal Festival Hall at London’s 
South Bank Centre. 

Her voice isn't colossal — ; 
though it soars easily above the 
stave (there were some blazingly 
beautiful top notes) — but It has 
, a tangy lower register and a pen- 
etrating quality that cuts through 
Strauss’B orchestration at its 
densest. Her characterisation Is 
terrifying. She looks at once 
alluring and baleful in a blood- , 
red dress. 

The text is initially laced with a 
savage, animalistic irony, that- 
gradually gives way to hqart- 
stoppipg nostalgia and raptur- 


ous lyricism as she contem- 
plates Jochanann's mangled 
beauty. The ending, when she 
drawls the words in sated, erotic 
exhaustion, made me squirm id 
my aeat. 

This Is great singing, and we 
urgently need to hear her in the 
opera In its entirely. We also 
need to hear more of Schon- 
wandt, too, for he's an excellen 
Straussian, sparing you none 01 
the music’s emotional intensity 
and revelling in its opulent tone 
colouring and shivery disso- 
nances. 

The extract from Salome w® 8 
preceded fry Tod Und 
Veridhrung, the trickiest of 
Strauss’s tone-poems, con f ,0 ‘ j, 
ered a shocker In Its day, 
now emerging as perhaps too 
self-consciously Wagnerian. 

There was real elation and 
terror in the opening sections, 

while the closing peroration 

seemed for once neither 8 
moment too long nor overblown. 
Schonwandt is good at 
Beethoven as well, and give 
an exhilarating perfor®™**® 
the Fourth Symphony that '*™ 

dense and breezy, jubilant and 
thoughtful. ' 

. The Phllharmonia were ofl 

superlative form forbad® 
exquisitely placed woodwind 

solos threading their way , v 

through Beethoven’s ssWhoW 

and lustrous, sensual D 
strings Illuminating every 
of Strauss’s music. , ■ __ — 
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The social ascent of a hungry heroine I The ants 

in angst 


television 

Nancy Banks-Smlth 

| MANITY FAIR (BBCL) is as 
1# good as you get. Unlike its 
W heroine, of course. 

Becky Sharp (the vivid Natasha 
Little) leaves Miss Pinkerton's 
Academy for Young Ladies, having 
mischievously taught her class to 
say “Kiss my arse!" in French (a jeu 
d'esprit by Andrew Davies, the 
screenwriter), and starts her sucinl 
climb. She is a clever little monkey. 
The higher a monkey climbs, the 
more you see its bottom, and this is 
trueofliccky, too. 

Fnt Jos Sedley (touchingly played 
by Jeremy Swift), who so nearly 
proposes to Becky in Vauxhnll Gar- 
dens, is a succulent prey who gels 
away. At first Vauxhall is a raucous, 
toothless, bawdy Cruikshnnk car- 
toon. Then, as Jos and Becky stroll 
together, black against the blowing 
torches, it is an exquisite silhouette. 

Sometimes just the look of the 
thing, directed by Marc Munrleu 
and photo graphed by Oliver Curtis*, 
can take your breath away. 

Having missed her unpractised 
pounce on a porker. Becky now has 
her eye on a fine, young buck. A girl 
must eat. When you consider lli>- 
opporUmitios open to a petmiVss, 
clever young woman in iIium* days, 
your skin crawls. They an* written 
on gravestones. 

Thackeray's mother thought Van- 
ity Fair revolting, so that's a recuin- 
■iirndation. It is also enchanting. 

Sharp was followed by another 
tenacious climber, Norman Grinui 
jBBCll, a Tory politician. Norman 
is a frightful fart. whn rises by hi* 
own power of jet propulsion. 

Harry Enfield played Norman 
and a wide circle of candid col- 
leagues. Feel free to pick your 
favourites, i was particularly tickled 
by Dame Shirley Mess, all hurri- 
cane hair and exploding toasters, 
and randy Alan Swagg, lounging in 




Natasha Little as Becky Sharp in the BBC adaptation of Tim eke ray's Vanity Fair 
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his library like n lizard, and oilier 
than h duck in the Gulf. 

Norman is n composite, like a 
trades union resolution. He force- 
feeds his daughter dog food, lakes 
bribes from A1 Bung, leaves his wife 
for a topless typist. As little Julin 
Selwyn Swott, who can barely see 
over the bottom of the screen, says: 
"It was nothing less than a deep 
personal tragedy for him . . . Hell . . . 
iieh . . . I’m sorry. I’ll have to do that 
again.” 

This was Craig Brown’s debut as 
a screen writer and good fun too, if & 
little out of date. Labour are already 
shaping up nicely for a show of their 
own. 

Taggart ITTV) is at its happiest 
when it puts you off your food. A 


Long Time 1 h-iid was about urgnn 
transplants, after which even tin- 
detectives didn't fancy u nice fry-up. 

J do feel the Crawford Hotel was 
in need of a visit from a frank restau- 
rant critic. The chef mid suns chef 
were slain in swift succession. The 
waiters were mostly unconscious, 
having their kidneys harvested. 
And there was a large selection of 
bottled eyeballs in the cold store. 
Men und Their Sheds (Channel 
was one of those tiny treats that 
tend to get trampled on. Apparently 
Australian blokes are often found at 
the bottom of the garden, like 
fairies. 

Sometimes the shed seems a 
gentle anteroom to death. Geoff 
stays there until he falls asleep in 


Shooting blunt arrows at the Labour balloon 


theatre 

Michael Bllllngton 

j HERE is only one thing leftwing 
' dramatists hate more than a 
lory government. That of course, 
is a Labour government. And Tariq 
and Howard Brenton have 
wasted no time in penning a flailing 
wjd unfocused satire on the Blair 
administration for failing to deliver 
r <;d-blooded socialism it never 
actually promised: after only 18 
roonihs, their ejaculations seent 

somewhat premature. 

Satire demands moral rage on the 
P ar l of its practitioners and a visible 
jotoiiption in its target. In Ugly 
tonours at London’s Tricycle 
.tre you feel Ali and Brenton 
J “Jrtr registering their pique at 
lh * labour’s failure to live up to 
,L^ r I^rsonal dreams. And al- 
•nough they score one or two defi- 
ErV yes — such as Labour’s 
i. 11 ® 8u bservience to Rupert 
» and to 3111 Clin toil's for- 
f ( jv.[ > ?" c y — for the most part you 
r-J tl8 s lill too early to accuse the 
brti! rn l nent 801116 kind of grand 


asi V* of toeir argument Is an 
hosjK d u personal 8011 ideological 

ChJS, betW€en T <»y Blair and his 
Bov « u° r ,' ^ or dpn Brown; Tony- 
-slr 15 ' s here called, is seen as a 


smarmy airhead at the mercy of his 
spin-doctor, Polly Mendacity. 
Brown, dubbed Gordon Macduff 
and spun by one Charlie Ferrago, 
becomes the possible keeper of the 
flame of old-fashioned socialism 
who holds secret conclaves with 
union leaders and Lionel Jospin, but 
is eventually outflanked and driven 
into Scottish exile. 

Whatever divisions there may be 
between Blair and Brown, they 
hardly warrant the Shakespearean 
parallels here invoked. And, as if 
recognising that, Ali and Brenton 
change tack and accuse Blair of a 
grand plan to dispense with parlia- 
mentary government altogether 
and govern purely through focus 
groups and an annual democracy 
day In the Dome. Given Labour's 
plans for devolution, elected mayors 
and Lords reform, it seems a bit 
rich to accuse them of a dislike of 
the democratic system. 

Occasionally Ali and BrentOn's 
barbs lilt home. The vision of Mur- 
doch as a man who simply wants to 
use Britain as a base to buy Europe 
is aiso horribly plausible. And 
Blair’s telephonic subservience to a 
trigger-happy Clinton and nervous 
question of “To you mind telling me 
where your targets are?" is too close 
to truth for comfort 

But much of the writing smacks of 
I wild desperation and has none of the 


grand grotesquerie of a play such as 
Brenton and David Hare's Pravda. 
One is left to enjoy such modest 
pleasures as Sylvia Syras's double 
impersonation of a batty Thatcher 
haunting the Downing Sh eet cellars 
and of a Queen terrified of the idea 
of renascent Princess Dianas being 
sighted like so many reborn Elvises. 

Neil Mullarkey endows Blair with 
a cipher-like charm while Gordon 
Kennedy plays Brown as a ruggedly 
tortured soul. But there is some- 
thing provisional and premature 
about this satire: you feel the time to 
really go for the jugular will be after 
Labour has grown, if it does, bloated 
and diseased with power. 

t was cagey about Tom Stoppard's 
The Invention of Love when I saw 
it in the Cottesloe. But, seeing it 
again at London's Theatre Royal, 1 
was profoundly moved. Richard 
Eyre’s fine, much-recast production 
and Stoppard's densely allusive text 
have more room to breathe in the 
larger apace. 

It is also possible to see more 
clearly what this dream-like evoca- 
tion of tiie life of A E Housman is 
really about At its heart lies a 
melancholic, meditative reflection 
on the mystery of existence. In the 
great first-act scene where the dead 
A E H communes with hla younger 
self, he tells him it Is hopeless to 
seek "die lost autograph copy of 


CINEMA 

Gaby Wood 


\ A / HEN an ant is lying on 
\f \f a couch and speaking 
V V about its troubled child- 
hood in the voice of Woody Allen, 
anthropomorphism must have 
reached its limit. Antt, the first in 
DreamWorks's project to make 
computcr-nnimuted films for 
adults, sets Its good-humoured 
parable in a place where the cult 
of the Indlvtdunl is nt its most 
improbnblc: Central Park. 

The voices for these creatures 
are provided by a fantastic cilsi, 
including Woody Alien, who 
plays Z, the disgruntled weak- 
ling worker who questions 
everything. He fulls for Princess 
Bala (Shu run Stone), and swaps 
places with Ilia soldier friend 
Weaver (Sylvester Stallone) in 
order in be noiir her. lie gets 
sent into buttle, becomes an tin- j 
witting hero and finds luinself on \ 
a quest for “insoetnpia” with tlu- 
spoilt princess. , 

Insoctnpin turns out to be n 
trash can. The sugar on a dis- 
carded doughnut acts as a sand- 
pit und a rollercoaster ride is 
provided by a worm winding in ; 

and out of an apple. Meanwhile, 
back at the colony, tire dictatorial 
General Mandible (Gone , 

Hackman) is out to “purify the ( 

colony" of Its ‘‘weak element”. , 

The ants are following Z's exam- I 
pie and planting the seeds of rev- 
olution in each other's minds. 
“Now”, they announce, “the 
workers control the means of 
production I” 

This entertaining story of a 
rebel ant Is a kind of capitalist 
anthem with socialist words. 

Ante is, in its own description, 
“your basic boy meets girl, boy 
likes girl, boy changes underly- 
ing social order story”. 

lu Snake Eyes, Nic Cage plays 
Rick Santoro, King of Atlantic 
City. He’s a fast-talldng, over- 
heated, corrupt and charming 
cop, with all the razzle-dazzle of 
his native town — a gold mobile 
phone, a wife and a girlfriend. 

Everybody loves Santoro, But 
on the night of a boxing match he 
gets caught In the middle of & 
conspiracy. The US Secretary of 
Defence is assassinated, at a 
time when Santoro's old friend 
Kevin Dunne is supposed to pro- 
tect him. 

For the sake of his buddy, 
Santoro puts himself on the case. 
Loyalty, lie jokes, is his only 
vice. All of this happens during 
the stunning opening sequence 
of Brian De Palma's film. The j 
first 20 minutes is filmed in a ! 
single tracking shot, following 
Santoro on his winding, wily way 
around the boxing arena. 

Cage’s energy Is unstoppable, 
and he has created in Santoro an 
engrossing anti-hero — a charac- 
ter who Is clearly the good guy, 
but unrep enfant about bis dodgy 
deals. As Santoro investigates, 
he hears and we see the story 
from different points, of view: the 
other sides' to the initial shot that 
followed only him. He pieces it 
together faithfully and despite 
himself, and turns otit to be 
a better cop than anyone had 
bargained for. 


front of the dying fire, liis dream iny 
dug «>n his knw. Mrs jdnmcs 
— these shed?. ;irv well equipped — 
ti» check he- is still breathing. 

Shed men are not trying to avoid 
female society. There is oiten some- 
thing described as "she" in the 
shed. Geoff’s dog, Lady. Mitch’s 
motorbike. 

Mitch was a bloke with a beard 
and a beer. He said: "There's a few 
women in iny past that called them- 
selves shed widows. I was always in 
here, mucking around with this, 
mucking around with that. When 
the TV came in, one of them left me. 
Couldn’t take it. It wasn't even my 
TV." He pondered the problem. “I 
think she wanted to go for other rea- 
sons." Get away. 


life’s meaning which we might 
recover from the corruptions that 
have made it nonsense". But the 
supreme irony is that while the 
older man urges the younger to 
pluck the fruit while there is still 
time, he is incapable of altering 
either events or his own character. 
He knows that he Is doomed, by the 
repressions of his nature and the 
circumstances of late-Victorian Eng- 
land, to nurse a hopeless passion for 
his Oxford friend Moses Jackson. 

But the art of the play lies in the 
way one idea bleeds into another. 
Stoppard is also concerned with the 
notion expressed in his punning 
title. Does love really exist before its 
literary invention? And is love itself 
capable of endless inventiveness? 
Oscar Wilde, whose presence haunts 
the play, tells Housman, “Bosie la my 
creation, my poem". Equally, the un- 
exceptional Jackson becomes half of 
Housman's life and the source of his 
best poetry, Wilde and Housman 
are presented as diagonal opposites 
the extrovert aesthete and the 
Introvert scholar — - yet both are 
strangely joined by their belief in 
the tr&nsfigurntive power of love. 

John Wood reveals both the tran- 
scendent nature of Housman's love 
bf textual scholarship — exulting in 
the discovery of a misplaced comni a 
in Catullus and his pain 1 at life’s 
missed chances. When tie says of 
Jackson “I would have died for you 
tiut I never had thq luck", Wood 
seems to burn with emotional regret. 
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Past echoes of the steppes 


Mark Cooker 


Mk S YOU drive across the cen- 

Jlm tail portion of Hungary's 
Great Plain towards the 
medieval city of Debrecen it’s diffi- 
cult to believe that this thoroughly 
mechanised, modern Agricultural 
environment — with its endless and 
sterile patchwork of maize or sun- 
flower prairies — was once the main 
base fur the cavalry hordes of Atlila 
the Hun. It's only when you cross to 
the eastern bank of the River Tisza 
that the countryside yields any real 
clues to the region's extraordinarily 
deep and complicated past. 

The Tiszn itself, (lartieulariy its 
millennial [lower to bring flood ami 
.illuvial silts, is one of the principal 
factors behind the Great Plain's un- 
relieved flatness. But during the 
16th and 17th centuries the river 
and its floodwnters were given new 
destructive licence when the region 
suffered decades of conflict be- 
tween the Ottoman Turks and the 
Christian forces of Magyar and 
Habsburg nobles. These wars 
brought devastation to the area's 
once extensive forest and deep dis- 
order to its settled patterns of agri- 
culture. , 

In an era of political and environ- 
mental turmoil the floodplain of the 
Tisza became a pestilent swamp, a 
refuge of bandits and wolves, and 


acquired the name puszta — mean- 
ing "abandoned’* or “deserted" — 
by which it is still known today. 
However flood-control measures in 
the 10th century eventually gave 
new shape to this ancient landscape. 
Although the increased alkalinity of 
the soil left it fit only for the pas- 
turage of livestock, the puszta ac- 
quired legendary status as a kind of 
Hungarian wild west where Magyar 
gatickos tended vast herds of the re- 
gion's unique raksa sheep and grey 
cattle, with their spectral colours 
and long sweeping horns. 

It is this avatar of the Great 
Plain's spirit that is preserved and 
celebrated in the HortobAgy Na- 
tional Park, winch was created in 
1973 and covers about 70,000 
hecinres. Today the flocks of raksa, 
with their curly fleeces and 
corkscrew horns, have become 
barely more than tourist attractions, 
while Ihe great herds of grey cattle, 
which once loomed through the 
summer heat-haze like a vast ghost 
on the steppe’s horizon, have so 
dwindled that they've become the 
focus of European Union quotas for 
"nature conservation beef. 

But the environmental impor- 
tance of Hortobigy puszta is undi- 
minished. In spring and autumn it 
hosts hundreds of thousands or 
migrant birds, and in summer it 
blooms with an endemic stoppic 


Quick crossword no. 444 


Across 

1 See lush coffee 
(anag) - quick 
light dish (6,7) 

8 Racing forecaster 
f7J 

9 Board game (5) 

10 Overtake — 

I don't know! (4) 

11 Become too toil (8) 

13 Academic fusspot 
(6) 

14 Courage — drink! 
( 6 ) 

17 Tie In race (4-4) 

19 Adhesive (4) 

21 Downy duck (S) 

22 Wbrry or bother (7) 
24 Captain ot 

merchantman (6-7) 


1 Domestic animal {3} 

2 Shown up (7) 

3 Badger’s burrow 
(4) 

4 Contend (6) 

6. Wesker or less 
landed 
contestant (B). 

6 WBd. Qt normal 
tenfo)(5) 



7 Not here (9) 

10 Unrealistic fantasy 
(4,5) 

12 Small (town or 
sleigh) (3-5) 

15 Afghan 
fundamentalist 
body (7) 

16 Small chicken (6) 

16 Mountain range (5) 

20 Opening (4) 

23 Listened (3) 
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flora. The reedbeda and marshes 
support about as many breeding 
spoonbills as all of the Netherlands, 
more white storks than the whole of 
France, and twice as many bitterns 
as Britain. Rather than a desolate 
waste the puszta now summons 
images of one of the great wildlife 
landscapes in Europe. 

At Angyalahftza in the southern 
section of the park is one of the 
most intact stretches of the habitat 
remaining, and it gives a sense of 
the Hungarian steppe in its prime. 
But although this is a place of awe- 
some character it's not one that 
yields readily to the photugrnpher. 
Looking through the viewfinder 
you’re confronted with a two-tone 
image sliced through the middle by 
a remote ami featureless horizon. 

You quickly realise that all the 
potency in this immense landscape 
lies not in any inherently dramatic 
features but in their total absence, 
am) also in the vast sky-scapes 
ahove your head. The travel writer 
Patrick Leigh Fermor warns of the 
dangers in attempting to convey 
these breathtaking cloud panora- 
mas. then goes on in typically sump- 
tuous fashion to write of “riderless 
squadrons descending in slow mo- 
tion to smouldering and sulphurous 
lagoons where barbicans gradually 
collapse and fleets of burning 
triremes turn dark before sinking". 


Bridge Zia Mahmood 

7-flE Lederer Memorial , 

/ Trophy took place this month 
at the Young Chelsea Bridge 
club In Earls Court. The event I 
provides tremendous value for | 
spectators, since the country's 
leading players compete against 
a wealth of international talent | 
llie contest is unique in that it is 
a mixture of teams and pairs 
scoring. 

My predecessor in these 
pageB, the great Rod Markus, 
featured in a bizarre deal from 
the 1 9S6 Lederer. Her side con- 
trived to double a contract of 
3NT and, through force of clr- | 
cumstance, allowed it to make 
on the opening lead. Game all, 
dealer North {next column). 

Rbd was North, Martin 
Hoffman South, and the England 1 
internationals Graham Kirby 
and John Armstrong occupied 
the West and East seats respec- 
tively. The bidding topk this re- 
markable course: 

South West North East 
Hoffman Kirby Rbd Armstrong 
IV Pass 
1* . 2* 2* ,3NT 

Pass . Pass Dble Pass 


Chess Leonard Barden 

J UDIT POLGAR hasn’t been 
much in the news since Wijk nan | 
Zee, where she was second to Vishy 1 
Anand. Polgar then took lime off to 1 
iron out weaknesses in her game 
and return fresh at the US Open in l 
Hawaii. Rest brought zest as she j 
shared the title with 8/9. the First 
time a woman has taken this venera- i 
ble event; while the VAM tourna- i 
ment in the Netherlands turned out i 
even better. i 

Polgar destroyed her opponents 
in the first half of the double- i 
rounder, winning impressively 1 
against Jan Timman. Tal Shaked and i 
the great Boris Spassky (whom she i 
defeated in a match in 1993). Polgar 
is just outside the top 10 GMs and 
has been held back as a major world 
title contender only by her poor 
results against Garry Kasparov. 
Anand and Vladimir Kramnik. 
When she was 10 years old this col- 
umn forecast her as a future chal- 
lenger to Kasparov, and it could still i 
happen. 

J Polgar v B Spassky 

1 e4 e5 2 Nf3 Nc6 3 Rb5 a6 4 
Ba4 Nf6 5 0-0 Be7 6 Rel b5 7 
Bb3 d6 8 c3 0-0 9 h3 Nb8 10 ( 
d4 Nbd7 11 Nbd2 Bb7 Not , 
falling for 11 . . . Rc8P? 12 Bc2P? (12 
Bxf7+) the double oversight of their 1 
game in 1993. * 

12 Bc2 Re8 13 Nfl cxd l?! 
Most GMs would keep the central 1 
strong point intact by Bf8 or cf». 14 . 

cxd4 d5 15 c5 Ne4 16 N3d2 
Nxd2 17 Bxd2 c5 18 Ne3 gti J 
19 Ng4 Bf8 20 dxc5 Bsc 5 21 . 

Nh6+ Kg7 22 Qf3 fB 23 e6 NIB 
24 b4 BbG 25 c7! This sacrifice 
effectively gives White an extra 
rook around the BK: Black's a8 rook 
never moves. Rxe7 26 Rxe7+ 
Qxe7 27 Rel Qd8 28 Ng4 Nd7 
29 Qf4 Kf7 30 Qh6 Qg8 31 
Qh4 Qh8 32 Nh6+ 108 33 Qg4 
f5 34 Nxf5I QflS If gxffi 35 Blit* 
KI7 36Qxf5+ Nf637 QeG male. 

35 Bg5 Qc3 36 Re2 Bc7 37 
Ng3 Ne5 38 Qe6 Nf7 39 Be7+ 
Kg8 40 Nh5! gxh5 41 Bf6 Re- 
signs. The threats Bxc3. Qf5, Qe8+ 
and Bxh7+ are too much. 


West 

* AK107 

V 5 

♦ AJ 

*1075432 


North 
*Q3 
VKJ876 
♦ 73 
*KQ 98 


East 

♦ 854 
VAQ942 

♦ Q 62 
*A6 


South 

♦ J962 

V 103 

♦ K 10 9 8 5 4 

*J 

No, that isn't a misprint RixJ 
was not going to be balked of her 
natural rebid by bo trivial a mat- 
ter aB right-hand opponent mak- 
ing it first, so she and Kirby both 
bid two clubs. She also doubled 
Armstrong’s jump to 3NT, which 
was based on the pious hope 
that, for once, Kirby would have 
his bidding. He was disap- 
pointed in that respect, but the 
good news was that following 
Rod’s insufficient bid, 

Armstrong was able under the 
rules to direct Martin Hoffman 
to lead a club. This allowed the 
declarer to set up the club suit 
. before the defence could knock ' 


Harriet Hunt, the world girts U20 
girls champion, won the second 
board bronze medal with 9/12 at ih 
Elista Olympiad, the best result % 
any English player. Hunt is already 
the number two Western-bora 
player after Sweden’s Pia Cran% 

Michael Basman’s UK Challenge, 
for which 35,000 children competed 
in their schools last year, is Britain’s 
most successful event in encourag- 
ing girls to play chess. 

The trio who won the youngest 
girls age groups in the 1998 Chi 
lenge have just gone on to win an 
open Surrey event, defeating at 
their boy rivals. Selina Khoo wm 
the U8, Jessica Dodson Ihe U9, and 
Sarah Hegarty the U10, each 
with 5/5. 

Jessie Gilbert, the talented II- 
year-old whom the British Chess 
Federation plans to omit from the 
World Girls U12 Rapid Champi- 
onship in Paris this month, was girt 
co-champion (against rivals up to 
age 18) in Die 1997 Challenge and 
runner-up in 1998. 

No 2549 



America's most wanted ... In 1958, policemen m Montgomery, mmimna mieucu muiik. uii... i <i-j 
and hia wife Coretta for ‘loitering’. The arresting officers didn’t know who King was photo, chares moose 


' On the road to the promised land 


1 * ' 

a b c d fl ( B h 

'1 his wei-k’s puzzle is a hfilpQUk 
(by J Gcmmril. 1995) where Black 
moves first, then both sides co-opt? i - - 
ale until White checkmates on hi* 
fourth turn. Expert readers of Tne 
Problemist found it quite hard. 

No 2548: 1 Qxh8+ Ke7 2 Rd»v! 
wins after Qxd7 3 Qxb8 (Black no 
longer lias n mate threat) or Kxo< -J 
Nc5f Kc7 4 Qxb8+ Kxb8 5 Nxcb* 
and ft Nxh8. 


i James Urquhart 

Dreamer 

bv Charles Johnson 
Conongale 230pp £1 4.99 

. D EVELATION can happen 
H through shock. Cliarlea 
Johnson’s title ostensibly alludes 
(o Dr Martin Luther King, on 
whose life this novel is based*, 
hut Dreamer goes beyond facts 
lifted from the minister’s career. 
The novel floats with dreaming 
aspiration but is freighted, too, 
with the dreaming that cushions 
i against reality, and is only 
understood on waiting. 

* Dr King is in Lawndale, a 
Jti cockroach-infested, ghettoised 
Chicago suburb, to conduct his 
. campaign of non-violent civil 
i d'sobedience. Fresh from civil 
nghts triumphs in the South, he 
: * st wuied by the depth and divi- 
slveness of hatred in a city sim- 
mering with riots and murder. 


out his diamond stoppers, so fte 

contract was made for a score 

750 to East-West. 

That did not look promising 
for Rixi’s team, but at the o 
table the auction developed use 
| this: 

South West North 

Forrester Priday Lodge 

I ^ If 

I Pass 2* Pass 

, Dble Rdble Pass 

| 34 Dble Paw 

Pass 

This auction looks ev ^jT ore 
bizarre than the one. at 
table, but the expIaiurtio n ^ e 

Tony Forrester and Steve Loo? 

were playinga system ta which 

North's opening pass show® 0 
the values for an °P® D j?** s[cr 

Bearing that In mind, Forg 
had bea^d his opponraitabi 

.hearts and clubs, so 
that ids side would 
spades or diamondB, He ce^ 


I ■he Book of Revelation, but 
I Johnson’s text is closer to 


Runyan's dream of the Pilgrim's 
Progress, as he focuses upon 
the spiritual crises of his four 
main characters. 

Matthew Bishop (“as bland 
and undistinguished as a piece 
of furniture”) introduces King to 
Chuym Smith, a man so physi- 
cally similar to King that he had 
been persecuted as the minister 
himself. Reeling from the shock, 
King agrees to Bishop taking 
Smith home, to prepare him to 
be King’s body double. 

Smith asks uncomfortable 
questions. He is erudite, work- 
ing-dasB, knows his Bible, has 
studied Zen in a Kyoto 
monastery, has served time, and 
earned his red badge In the 
Korean war. He espouses 
violence and, as middle-class, 
college-educated King's doppel- 
gfinger, asks the unthinkable: 
“You ever thought we might be 
second-class citizens because 
generally we are second-rate?” 

Bishop gains charisma 
through hia psychological intern- 
ment with Chaym. Chaym and 


King, rarely meeting, apprehend 
deeper cores of identity through 
contemplation of each other’s 
situation. The story of Cain — 
“the first revolutionary to defy 
favouritism and an unjust 
authority” — is embodied in 
Chaym’s disenfranchised cir- 
cumstance. He recognises the 
Doctor's terrible self-effacement 
in needing to become a conduit 
to God, but he cannot share In 
King’s famous dream of the 
Promised Land. 

Johnson never circumvents 
the danger inherent in King’s 
struggles against white death 
threats, black envy and the FBI's 
continual harassment, but he 
writes luminously of the minis- 
ter’s spiritual striving through 
intolerable pressures, like a 
skiff exploring history's more 
hidden currents, Johnson's 
poetic language drifts with care 
over the moiling currents of 
King's intellect, leaving in Its 
wake a wonderful, prismatic 
novel, exhorting and testifying* 
but never preaching. 


I A century of scientific arrogance 


R °hln McKle 


many to uve up. ■ 

The penalty from. three^B . 


, K2u is do uncovered 

W John Maddox 
Macmillan 434pp £29 

I FACE IT, there is nothing 
s ,.„? a smart alec. Just ask 
b, k ? he !!- Hawking. He became a 
s -selling author largely because 

l Of r med £ is book A Brief History 
will i! niC ' tiiis tome and you 

^.^pi^ erythingworth know ' 
11 ‘s with Sir John Maddox. 
jS? [^d as editor-in-cliief of 
■’tj ’ Maddox has turned Wb 
reJS- as overlord of published 
rtiim ™ mtQ a ^° me appears to 
k "™leC"!I ° f h 811 scientific 
I kiiowS' "i? . boundanes of 
! ikosp r _ Be ar ® and lie within 
Thr. J Cr8 ’ ita fill® suggests. 

Maddo??i B - a daft one “ as even ■ 
I bo diem ^jk* “What remains to 
| 1 same ™ not * of course, Ihe 
S I he state, S at ^ he discovered,” 
[a r ^,?; e t ™*. thank God, will 
w can cur - 


Tb illustrate this point, consider 
what might have been included in a 
100-year-old version of Maddox's 
book. A Victorian attempt to predict 
future scientific discoveries would 
have merely noted there were some 
discrepancies in our understanding 
of heat radiation. Apart from that, 
everything would have seemed 
hunky-dory when it came to energy 
research. 

Then, in 190Q in Berlin, Max 
Planck showed that energy, like 
atoms, was made up of discrete sub- 
units which he called quanta. This 
discovery triggered an intellectual 
revolution that ended with the 
creation of quantum physics, the 
uncertainty principle and the atom 
bomb. Only a historian empowered 
with the most acute hindsight could 
claim these Ideas were foreseeable 
in the 19th century. In short, pre- 
dicting the course of scientific 
enterprise is a dicey business. 

Nor mil things change in future 
— which would seem to render this 
work a rather pointless exercise. 
Fortunately, his thesis remains valid 
because Maddox is concerned not 


with future outcome but with cata- 
loguing current discoveries and in 
pinpointing where there are gaps or 


That said, Maddox’s survey of 
modern science is masterly, a. cata- 
logue that is comprehensive but 
never dull, illuminative but never 
repetitive, ranging across the uni- 
verse from the Big Bang to the 
origin of life, and from computing to 
biotechnological research. He Is 
neither alarmist about the future 
progress of science, or Whfggishiy 
overoptimistic about its impact on 
humanity. This is a balanced, expert 
analysis. 

Of course, it 1 b also an extraordi- 
narily arrogant work. Only someone 
who is utterly sure of his or her eru- 
dition and expertise would attempt 
to write an overview of an entire 
century of scientific discoveries and 
then point out all the bits that the 
scientists had not quite got right. 

This is a master operator, a writer 
and polemicist resolutely sure of his 
talents, untroubled by self-doubt. And 
jolly good luck to him, too. Nothing 
succeeds like a smart alec, after all. 


Going for the throat 


Elizabeth Young 

Carps Jugulum 
by Terry Pratchett 
Doubleday 286pp £ 1 6, 99 

7 ERSY PRATCHETT has fi- 
nally achieved the status of n 
national institution as our 
foremost comic novelist. It would be 
worse than uncharitable to mutter, 
like the mother in the Louis Mac- 
Neice poem presented with her fifth 
baby, “Take it away; I’m through 
with overproduction". Yet, to the 
twisted soul of the bibliophile, it is 
never wholly easy to sec* a beloved 
author pass from cult slat us into 
mass cultural acceptance. 

Having feasted rapaciously and 
virtually in private, sometimes for 
years, on tiie work of writers such 
as Pratchett, Ruth Kendell, Don 
DeUllo or Alice Munro. one feels n 
pleasure when they are finally ac- 

Mnintl tl, air ,ir..H-nnt-nr>r) arrlaim 

that is always tempered by a faint 
sense of loss, Ungraciously, the bib- 
liophile starts seeking another 
gifted unknown to collect. But then 
bibliophilia is a pathological condi- 
tion marked by covetousness, 
elitism and other undesirable, seri- 
ously psychopathic trails. 

Carpe Jugukun is the second 
Disc world novel In come mil this 
year, and the 23nl book in the best- 
selling series. Pratchett's great cre- 
ation, the Disc, is a "world and 
mirror of worlds", a flat earth car- 
ried through the endless starry 
reaches of space on the back of a 
giant turtle. Sea pours endlessly 
over the rim of the Disc and at its 
icy centre is The Hub, where the 
gods live in a place called Dunmati- 
istestin. Many of the books are set 
in the Disc's capital city, famously 
evoked in the quotation "A man who 
is tired of Ankh-Morpork is tired of 
ankle-deep slurry." 

The various continents and cities 
of the Disc are always more than 
I recognisable, despite some stun- 
! ning rips in the space-time con- 
tinuiun: Ephebe and Tsort 

approximate to classical Greece and 
Rome. Genua is strongly reminis- 
cent of New Orleans. The desert 
kingdom of Djelibeybi is somehow 
overwhelmingly Egyptian, and the 
lost continent of Fourex brings im- 
mediately to mind Alan Coren's op- 
eratic epic Oedipus Bruce. ("Queen 
Glenda's me mum. I've only gone 
and married me flaming mummy!"). 
The Disc is peopled by, well, 
people — and by witches, wizards, | 
trolls, assassins, werewolves, elves, 
dwarves and every other stock 
character from fantasy with certain 
species characteristics or abilities to 
practise magic. 

The best-loved and most familiar 
characters pop up all over the Disc 
in the other books. Three of the 
strongest characters are witches — 
kindly, salacious Nanny Ogg, stately 
. Granny Weatherwax, and the 
droopy, New Age feminist Magrat 
Garlick. ('“When shall we three 
meet again?’ . . . 'Well, I can do next 
Tuesday.’”) 

Despite outward appearances 
; these cannot really be called fantasy 
novels, partly because Pratchett is 
too intent on undermining all the 
conventions of the genre and partly 
because they mirror so effectively 
the current concerns of our own 
society. For example, Men At Arms 
, considers political correctness and 
, equal opportunity employment (for 
' trolls, werewolves and so on), while 
' Moving Pictures features the corrupt 
growth and widespread influence of 


Hollywood, Transposing such issues 
to another, wholly original, world is 
the creative equivalent of fuelling a 
huge blast-furnace single-handed. 

The real delight of the Disc nov- 
els is the way in which Pratchett 
parodies and plays with all the 
tropes of literature and literary 
theory. Guards, Guards satirises the 
noir-type private-eye novel, while 
Witches Abroad considers narrative 
causality In fairy-tales. Wyrd Sisters 
loosely utilises the plot of Macbeth, 
while Lords And Ladies is based, 
more substantially, on A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, detouring to attack 
the current tyranny of style in soci- 
ety by wny of parallel-worlds theory. 
Although tightly plotted, each novel 
is classically baggy with content 
ranging through anything from 
myth, fable, particle physics, tourism, 
camel-driving and religious wars to 
the prevalence of shopping malls. 

Cnrpc Jugulum, which loosely 

traniUntA'- -- TlllUUl . 

follows die now inimitable Disc- 
world formula. Awnrc that everyone 
knows exactly what to do when 
faced witli n vampire, Pratchett pro 
coeds tn overturn our hoary certain- 
lies. Ignore is taken ovi r by the 
vulgar, upwardly -mu bile vampire 
family of the Count do Magpyn*. at- 
tended by their unfaithful retainer 
Igor, n man of many ixirts — that is. 


1 
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Pratchett: intent on undermining 
literary conventions 

he doubles as a Frankenstein's mon- 
ster. In aligning the witches to com- 
bat this new outrage, Pratchett finds 
Magrat, now married to King Vei^ 
ence, trying to combine her witch- 
ing career with motherhood, having 
just produced Esmeralda Margaret 
of Lancre. Pratchett also manages to 
deal with the myth of the phoenix, 
the nature of sin, Scottish tribal 
wars, the dilemmas of the contem- 
porary Christian Church, the 
cliches of monster films and the in- 
creasingly complex psychology of 
Granny Weatherwax. 

Pratchett’s position as a leading 
comic novelist now seems as perma- 
nently assured as that of P G Wode- 
house. His Dlscworld adheres 
closely to an established comic 
structure which allows him to com- 
ment on human society from a posi- 
tion of infinite flexibility. 

Unlike many humorists his funda- 
mental attitude is kindly rather than 
misanthropic; he is quietly, unobtru- 
sively ethical, and consistently pro- 
motes ordinary, decency; he is 
highly amusing without resort to 
crude stereotyping. All this, aligned 
to his turbo-charged imagination 
and heightened awareness of litera- 
ture and literacy, suggest that be 
will remain an enduring, endearing 
presence in comic literature. . As 
Granny Weatherwax says "Words is, 
important”. 
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Guardian Fiction Award 1998 


tsz issr-sr 


T HE shortlist for the 1098 
Guardian Fiction Award 
for best new work by a 
British, Irish or Commonwealth 
novelist includes two established 
writers, William Boyd and Alan 
HoUinghurst, and four lesser 
known talents, Derek Beaven, 
Jackie Kay, Liz Jensen and 
Edward St Aubyn. Their books 
ore diverse in content and style, 
but there are similarities too, 
with the quest foT Identity, the - 
difficulties of remembrance, and 
the healing power of love under- 
pinning several of the books. 

The winner of the award, who 
receives a prize of £5,000, will 
be announced in December. 

Derek Beaven, Acts of Mutiny 
(Fourth Estate, £14.99) 

Beaven 's novel tells the story of a 
young boy, Ralph, and his strange 

journey to Australia on nn ocean 
liner In iuco.-iiv 

with me now and must trust in my 


navigation,” the book’s narrator tells adjuster called Lorimer Black who 
us. The novel is about the affair imagines that he should be able to 
Ralph witnesses between his mother cover himself against anything life 
and her lover, a US naval officer, but can throw at him. He uncovers a 
also casts a glittering eye on child- fraud, and his Ufe starts to disinte- 
hood. memory and the false inno- grate amid the cast of grotesques he 
ceoce of English society in the fifties, encounters. A funny, feelgood novel 

and a delightful portrait of contem- 
Jaclde Kay, Trumpet porary London. 

(Picador, £12.99) 

Kay’s book, which draws on the Alan HoUinghurst, The SpeU 
real-life story of Billy Tipton, re- (Chatto, £16.99) 
counts the tale of a celebrated HoUinghurst explores the hopes 
Glaswegian trumpeter. Joss Moody, and betrayals of gay life with a sure 
who is revealed after his death to touch, characteristically luminous 
have been a woman. Her novel ex- prose and an intelligence that is al- 
plores issues of love and identity in most voyeuristic in its close atten- 
a multi-layered narrative that is the tion to die lives of his characters, 
literary equivalent of a piece of jazz. He tells the story of Alex, a civil ser- 
A stunning debut novel by an award- vant whose life is turned upside 
winning poet. down when he meets Danny, falls in 

love and discovers Ecstasy. 

William Boyd, Armadillo 

(Hamish Hamilton, £16.99) Edward St Aubyn, On the Edge 

Armadillo is Boyd's seventh novel (Chatto, £10.99) 

first n.. ,.•«* i ms> wiify satire targets new ageism 

comic book about a loss iti all its forms. Peter is a disaffected 


and Jus. firsf £- ■ n : - 
darkly comic book 


merchant banker who falls in love 
with the mysterious but irresistible 
Sabine. When she disappears, he 
embarks on a mission to find her 
that takes him to the Findhorn 
Institute and the Esalen Foundation 
in California, where he encounters 
an ill-assorted company searching 
for a meaning in their vapid, materi- 
alistic lives. St Aubyn enjoys himself 
enormously with the language of 
therapy. 

liz Jensen, Ark Baby 
(Bloomsbury, £15.99hbk, 
£6.99pbk) 

A comic novel that sounds ludicrous 
but delivers both laughs and a 
thoughtful take on end-of-millen- 
nium angst Britain is in the grip of 
a great “Fertility Crisis”. Bobby Sul- 
livan has illegally exterminated a 
monkey (they have become substi- 
tute children), and flees London for 
the northern town of Thunder Spit, 
where he discovers the sexual de- 
lights of twins who live in a haunted 
house. Realists should give it a 

f lllQC hilt- '«"H /!.. J III ■■ 1.11. 

abulous. Jensen is a former sculp- 
tor; this is her second novel. 
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Potency in the south 


Nicholas Bllncoe 

The Breaker 
by Minette Walters 
Macmillan 35 6pp £ 1 6 .99 

Blue Lightning 

edited by John Harvey 

Slow Dancer Press 403pp E7.99 

/ F ANYONE ever needed a 
respected critical term for 
Minette Walters’s novels of 
passion, dysfunction and 
repression, they could do worse 
them settle on "southern gothic". 
That is southern English gothic, 
of course, but who would have 
thought there could be so much 
seething going on beneath the 
still waters of the Dorset coast- 
line? 

The Breaker revolves around 
a single question: just why is the 
handsome young man on the 
ctifftop sporting such an obvious 
erection? Is it because of the 
body on the beach below? Or the 
proximity of two young boys? It 
could be a response to the 
beautiful horsewoman he meets. 
It surely cannot have anything to 
do with her horse. Perhaps, 
then, the clue lies in the mobile 
phone he rubs suggestively 
against his crotch. 

No English novel has made 
the penis into such a prominent 
feature of the Dorset country- 
side, other than the latest Alan 
HoUinghurst novel. Walters’s 
penis is more inscrutable than 
his, She exploits the idea that 
die penis has a life of its own; its 
every twitching both appalling 
and enthralling its owner. And 
Bhe turns thlB private anxiety 
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An English love of mediocrity 


into a public spectacle. The 
erection becomes the maypole 
around which all other plot 
strands nre entwined. 

Walters's skill is her ability to 
manipulate the prurience of the 
reader. If you think the worst, 
she has you hooked. The po- 
tency of her novels derives from 
their source in popular art 
forms, not just the crime novel 
but also the melodramatic and 
gothic traditions. This gives her 
work a vitality that survives 
translations to other platforms 
— for instance, television. Could 
the competition to play the man 
with the penis become the 
search for Scarlett de noa Jours? 

The art form with the greatest 
potency is said to be music: 
cheap music. Blue Lightning, a 
collection of short stories with a 
musical theme, puts the dictum 
to the test. The writers arc 
chiefly crime novelists, although 
they are not necessarily writing 
crime stories. Among the big 
draws, Walter Mosley has pro- 
duced another meditation on 
morality featuring the character 
Socrates Fortlow. John Harvey, 
the collection's editor, has writ- 
ten an elegant Resnick story set 
around Soho’s jazz clubs, flaw 
Cody Sods traces of a murder in 
the mix of bad drugs and big 
egos that characterised the 
English blues explosion. Ian 
Rankin settles the mystery 
behind the murder during the 
Rolling Stones' set at Altamont. 

The pleasures of this collec- 
tion don't end with (lie stories; 
there are notes at the end in 
which writers talk about music 
they like. One discovers that 
crime writers like either jazz or 
C&W but rarety both. And these 
influences do inform the stories. 
Stella Duffy, an enthusiast of 
Japanese noiaeeore, writes a 
story in which the screaming of 
a child and the feedback loops of 
the music destroy all hope of 
dialogue. 

Neville Smith wrote the 
screenplay for Gumshoe. His 
story In Blue Lightning bits the 
perfect note, the potent cheap 
note. Like much of the writing in 
this collection, this is story- 
telling lit its funniest. Its most 
fluent and Its slyest. 


Andrew Marr 

The English 
by Jeremy Paxman 
Michael Joseph 266pp £1 7 

IT WOULD be a useful thing if all 
/ book reviews carried a note at die 
end clarifying the reviewer’s rela- 
tionships and/or attitude to the 
author. “Spittle was married to Dib- 
ble’s current wife and has been 
awaiting this moment for years." On 
“The reviewer's last book was vi- 
ciously reviewed by the author of the 
current work, which is why we chose 
her." In this case, my note would 
simply read: The reviewer is in- 
tensely jealous of Jeremy Paxman." 

Here we have a multi-talented, 
rich and languid TV star, who is so 
self-confident he can publicly admit 
his attacks of depression. So it is 
with a genuine sense of regret that I 
have to report that this is an intelli- 
gent. well-written, informative and 
funny book. What Paxman has done 
is to accumulate a vast quantity of 
writing about Englishness, and con- 
duct interviews with interesting 
people on the subject, and then re 
order it all into a flowing and persua- 
sive extended essay, reflective and 
wry in tone. There is little argument 
and no conclusion, or none that 1 
could understand. But that isn’t a 
criticism — it's simply not that land 
of book. It is one, rather, to chew 
on, dip into, quote from and exploit 
in arguments not yet 
begun, a storehouse of \ i 
information and an \ J J 




arsenal of deflating home truths. 
His rouge of knowledge and reading 
is remarkable, and the book brims 
with reference and subtle allusion. 

The obvious touchstone names 
are here. But Paxman has dug up 
some less familiar witnesses too. 
from the eccentric Roy Faiers, pub- 
lisher of This England magazine, to 
poor old Emanuel Swedenborg, 
who believed there was a special 
heaven reserved only for the Eng- 
lish. He’s also found (how?) a man 
whose enthusiasm for corporal pun- 
ishment — le vice anglais — was so 
extreme that he has had to have an 
entire bottom transplant. 

One of the most telling interviews 
Is with George Steiner at Cam- 
bridge, who scoffe that “this land is 
blessed with a powerful mediocrity 
of mind. It has saved you from com- 
munism and it has saved you from 
fascism. In the end, you don’t care 
enough about ideas to suffer their 
consequences." Paxman, I suspect, 
is fully English in that respect and it 
is difficult to fix his views through 
veils of irony and half-affectionntc, 
half-exasperated mockery. 

In an ideal world, it would have 
been good to have more of Paxman 
the reporter, plunging waist-deep 
into modern living. But then, you 
see, he has the day jobs. Given 
which, this is a remarkable achieve- 
ment. It will be much bought for 
Christmas. 1 say: much buy it 

If you would like to order this 

/ book at the special price of 

// £17 contact CuttureShop 
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Paperback fiction 


Carrie O’Grady 


Eve’s Apple, by Jonathan 
Rosen (Grants, £6.99) 


UTH SIMON "has trouble with 
• ■ food". It tempts her. seduce? 
her, only to betray her by adding to 
her eight-stone frame and what die 
calls her “chubby thighs". Her psrt- ’ 
ner Joseph has trouble with herf 
trouble; he can’t stop brooding on 
her weight as she pushes leaves of 
lettuce around her plate. They make 
an intriguing pair, these 'walking 
wounded, and Rosen never losa 
sight of their fragile humanity as hr 
looks beyond them to toy with Idea 
of health and pain, both physical 
and mental. Hitchcock would have 
filmed this novel masterfully; ii 
deserves nothing lees. 

New York Mosaic: Throe Novels, 
by Isabel Bolton (Virago, £12.99) 

before published in the 
IV UK, these three novels tir>t 
appeared in 1946, 1949 and 1951’ 
They were greeted with delight by ) 
the critics, who saw in Bolton am r t 
Henry Janies, a new Virginia Woolf 
There are echoes uf both wrikr- 
here, especially in die careful de- 
scriptive passages in which ih” 
setting merges imperceptibly with i 
character's thoughts. Sadly, though 
Bolton never achieved the timeli- 
ness of Janies or Wnulf. and tin* 
novels are now more rHiitniscwN 
Dorothy Barker’s work: cxquisitA 
stylish, but a little battling, like j 
puzzle box front another age. 

The Church of Dead Girls, 
by Stephen Dobyns 
(Penguin, £ 5.99) 

/ VS THEo Id. familiar story: small 
northern American town ■- 
gripped by fear and suspicion a.- 
girls begin to disapixar, criminal- j 
ing in shocking violent denoue- ( 
ment. Dobyns nmy have m 
Stephen King's trillions of readers 
in mind when he signed the con 
tract, but he is a clear, M 
writer, recognising, like Tru 
Capote, that stark facts can be more 
upsetting than melodrama. 

Vanished, by MaryMoflarry 
Morri s (Fourth Estate, 

M (JBREY WALLACE fa 
n dreaming on a 
roadbed in Vermont when aswj 
girl dressed only In a s ) 1,rt . H ^ | 
of the woods towards him. Hey ,r. 
ter,’’ she says, 'let’s go for * ’ . 

and so begins a nightmare^ 
across America. ** *** “Jjj 
through the eyes of Aubrey. j 
thinker, and when the glWfcj 
snatches a young child . 

perceives that they bave . j 
family of sorts. Dotty. .IWJJ 
other plans. The 

innocence pervades this ^ 

disturbing novel, - which 
with anger and frus tration* ^ 

! 

Smith (Polygon, . 


eta* ERE I am, u# 

H Ramotswe, ”1116 
private detective 

Botswana; attmg 4h e S>es n°t * 
detective agency. She a ^ 

for long: missing . 
wayward girls are rife 
Most of these stories 
parables withpteasrigly d f tf* 
Unions, but the 
book is in the astute, dam* 1 
character of Mma Ramotstf^^. 


Writing 
on the 
wall 


LizJobay 


Dreaming With His Eyas Open: 
A Ufe of Diego Rivera 
by Patrick Mamham 
Bloomsbury 366pp £20 


D IEGO RIVERA'S reputation 
as an artist of the people is 
chiefly based on the large 
public frescoes lie painted in Mex- 
ico. as the country’s leading rnural- 

- 1 — 1 u •' - 'Wru nnr| 1 

when the cultural revolution was> 
still at its height, though already fail- 
ing politically. This period, with its 
cast of artistic characters, has be- 
come more familiar in the last two 
decades after the widespread publi- 
cation of the photographs of Tina 
Modolti and Edward Weston, and 
the cult surrounding Rivera's sec- 
ond wife, Frida Kahlo, whose recent 
canonisation in print has not only 
made her more famous than her 
husband, but revealed him to have 
been faithless, selfish and rather 
less of n socialist hero than previ- 
ously suggested. 

According lo Carlos Puentes, in 
his introduction to her illustrated 
diaries. Kahlo used to say she had 
suffered two accidents in her life, 
die streetcar accident [in which a 
handrail pierced her torso and left 
1 her permanently damaged | and 
Diego Rivera". The collision of 
I faese two artists, temperamentally 
I and physically so opposed, makes 
, 'ip the last third of Patrick Marn- 
ham’s biography. By this time his 
accounting of their respective pec- 
cadilloes is beginning to flag. 

Rivera's need tor a “wife" figure 
wd at least one concurrent mistress 
the pattern of his life. In Paris, 
«here he lived between 1911 and 
h*2l, he replaced tile mother of his 
fast child, during her pregnancy, 
with the mother of his second, and 
then abandoned all three (the first 
child died in infancy), for Mexico, 
where he married Guadalupe Marin 
within a year. During her second 
Pregnancy he began an affair with 
l.wa Modotti, after which Marin 
divorced him, leaving him free to 
m arry Kahlo, 20 years his junior. 

“ all this seems less than ger- 
mane to the life of the great Marxist 
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Diego Rivera: n fresco-painter in search of h wall 


muraliftt. there is a sense from 
Mnruliam that it's payback lime. 
Rivera was an unrepentant fabulist, 
who embroidered and Invented his 
experiences throughout his life, and 
one of Marnham's tasks has been to 
rescue the truth from the more fan- 
tastical versions put about by Rivera 
and repeated by earlier biographers 
which have burnished his reputa- 
tion sifiC®' his death. 

His artistic talent was obvious 
from childhood, and at the agetifl9~ 
he won a state bursary to study in 
Europe, arriving in Spain in 1907, by 
his own account, “twenty years old, 
over sue feet tall and [weighing] 300 
pounds". 

He spent several years in Paris 
but it was in Italy in 1920, as 
Mamham has it, that Rivera found 
his destiny, standing in front of the 
frescoes of Masaccio and Uccello, 
Giotto and Raphael. After this brief 
opportunity to study the technique 
he decided to go back to Mexico 
immediately and put himself at the 
services of the revolution. He ar- 
rived just in time to benefit from the 
national education programme 


When great minds click alike 


fateG)B88pooi 

Jhe Metaphysical Touch 


cz443pp £16.99 


I 1? f? 0LD who takes 

and f 5 [°. a . ophy and th® Internet 

Kmuoi beral 1,e *P |n ®> of . 
Kafka and The Starlight 

relmi nfi, ^, n ^ neere an online 
^* t pofsuchori « lnaiay 


is 2™ Bp °wnrijtfs first novel 
of mi«^° n J? nce a meeting 

faekwh. ? oth her Protagonists 

S s m ei :r iway “' io,t 

Put® a depressive com- 
his uf to ^ miner who has lost 
a cadcm? nd i? i ’ a Philosophy 
bookJ^u who haa ,ost home, 
and cat in a 


unable to communicate to 
Mends and famify; both take 

refuge oil the Net. 

mi n r u y mg 10-piece togemer 

a life In Mendocino with 40-year^ 
old divorcee Abbie and her young 
daughter Martha, the Net is the 
firat thing that engages her Intel- 
lect, that allows her to communl- 
: cate with old friends — without 
the trauma of seeing her words 
in print or of encountering people 
face to face. FbrJD, it is where 
he posts his diary (or Dlery, as 
he punnlngly calls It) — a sort of 
experimented suicide note. 

Having established these two 
narrative strands, Brownrigg 
takes inordinately long to bring 
them together. Not until page 
. 161, when the online connection 
is finally made, does the plot ori- 
ent itself and gather pace. 

This structural hiccup aside, 


which included public art commis- 
sions, and began a series of commis- 
sions some of which would renin in 
unfinished at his death. 

What Marnham niakc-s clear is 
that Rivera, however he would have 
wished it otherwise, was above 
everything a fresco-painter in search 
of a wall. His desire to put his paint- 
ing to political use in a country 
where the various factions threat- 
ened to destroy, as they did during 
TTie Spanish civil war, the . s ystem 
they were formed lo uphold, meant 
he never kept one patron for long. 

But even Rivera couldn't repaint 
capitalism red. In Detroit, Henry 
Ford’s son paid for a series of mu- 
rals depicting car assembly, having 
just cut over quarter of a million 
jobs and reduced the wages of his 
remaining workers by a third. In 
Manhattan, Rivera might have suc- 
ceeded covertly with his chosen 
theme of “Man at the Crossroads" 
for the RCA building at Rockefeller 
Center had he not made his pre- 
ferred direction clear by adding a 
portrait of Comrade Lenin to lead 
the way. 


Brownrigg’s writing is sharp and 
not without humour. The online 
exchanges between JD and PI — 
covering every subject from 
Julie Andrews (“sex goddess 
manqude“\ond Cruety ffe.VUfe 
1 me heresy ofn ot caring About 
whales — have a spontaneity and 
wit that is entertaining, addictive,' 

- and yet instantly forgettable. 

Brownrigg’a novel Is a timely 
chastisement to those techno- 
phobes among us who dismiss 
: new technology, and Its atten- 
dant geeks, as representing a 
threat to the old world order. 
Hers is a valid exploration of the 
noumenal realm of the Internet ' 
that is both challenging and 
' highly imaginative. But there is 
an ephemeral qualify about her 
writing that one can onfy ascribe 

- to the intangible nature of heir 
subject Ultimately, It seeths, 
this ia a book withotit substance. 
Click the mouse on “send” and 
the words would be lost fof ever. 


Unbearable lightness 


Linda Grant 

Isaiah Berlin: A Life 
by Michael Ignatlaff 

n Wtnrfua356pp £20 

/ N THE 1950s and 1960s Isaiah 
Berlin cut a figure that we don’t 
seem to have a need for any 
more: the People's Intellectual. He 
went on the radio mid delivered 
difficult-to-follow lectures in a Lat- 
vian stutter. People turned on in 
droves. He was the personification 
of what the masses thought n 
philosopher should lie: a receptacle 
lor wisdom, someone who gave you 
guidelines for living. He was cosmo- 
politan, gnssi|iy, had been around 
for virtually every important event 
of the 20th century mid managed to 
mnke liberalism sound brainy. 

authorised biographer is 

rriintMs! •he closest we're 

going to get to a people mi, 

in times when Ihe distinction be- 
tween high and popular mlnirc hw. 
been abolished and know it-nlls and 
show-offs have been hounded off 
the airwaves. Ignntieff spent 10 
years talking to Berlin for this book. 

It seems to be accepted now that 
Berlin's ideas won't last. They're ton 
shallow. He became famous outside 
Oxford for saying that there wore 
lu-dgehog people and fox people. 
Foxes knew lots uf things but 
hedgehogs knew one big thing. 
Berlin longed to he a hedgehog but 
was naturally a fox. He could have 
hecome a journalist hut was turned 
down for a job on the Guardian by 
C P Scott. Perhaps he was just ton 
interesting for British philosophy. 

His life seems to have been en- 
tirely ahuut divisions within himself 
and the wurkl he passed through. 
He was a Jew from the Latvian port 
of Riga for whom the automatic pro- 
Soviet sympathies o fhts ~generatnyn~ 
foundered onTtiffTficlTof his having 
actually witnessed the Russian 


Revolution at first hand. In 1946 he 
went back for the first time since his 
childhood and experienced the cold 
terror of the Party amongst the 
artists and intellectuals he met. He 

TtnauihiiibfUk-f -.I-, n ... a 1. , ■ » _ . 

punctiliously attended synagogue 
for the major festivals He dis- 
trusted nationalism, except when it 
came to Israel. He whs a passionate 
man, but crippled by dislike of his 
personal appearance and fear of 
emotional involvement. He appears 
not to have lost his virginity until 
around the nge of 40. 

Still chaste in his mid-30s, on n 
post-war hip to the Soviet Union, he 
met the poet Amin Akhmatova, then 
56. They stayed up all night talking 
and, by dawn, she whs in love with 
this visitor from the West with the 
soul and mind of :t Russian. He was 
in love too, but on a purely intellec- 
tual plane. She wrote a series uf live 
short poems about the bitterness of 

liv- dimity got innrrieti'*. 
later to a wealthy, benuliful Jewish 
divorcee, ns close ns mic might get 
lo nn actual Rulli sc hi Id. 

At the end of his lift-. Hi-rlm t<>ld 
Ignntieff that lu- was happy brc;uisi‘ 
lie was superficial: "1 live mure nn 
the surface than people suppose.” 
he said. Igumietl inlc rpn'is this as a 
kind nf lightness uf lx -ing. which at- 
tracted so many people u« him. 

Tile undertow uf his detachment 
was his sharing of the survivor's 
guilt. Why slum Id he have gnl 
through what he considered tin- 
worst of centuries unscathed when 
so ninny of his friends had guile 
under? If his family had not left the 
Soviet Union, he might have harl 
considerably less pleasure hut more 
iron in the soul. Berlin leaves us with 
, the most uncomfortable of thoughts: 

I perhaps moral <an<l personal) con- 
1 “ITietS" are not resolvable, but part of 
our condition — all of us standing 
i on ground that is subsiding. 


How to become a 
freelance writer 


by NICK DAWS 

Freelance writing con be creative, 
fulfilling and a lot of fun, with excellent, 
money to be made os well. What's more, 
anyone can become a writer. No special 
qualifications or experience are required. 
The market for writers is huge. In Britain 
alone there are around 1,000 dally, 
Sunday and weekly papers, and more 
than 8,000 magazines. Many of the 
stories and articles that they publish are 
supplied by freelances. Then there are 
books, theatre, films, TV, radio... 

With such demand, there's always room 
for new writers. But, pa Mr. E. H. 

U>lMir«, prinalpU st — 

'Writing school The Writers Bureau, 
explains, “If you want to enjoy the 
rewards of seeing your vrtirk in print, one 
thing you joyghave ia proper training.' 

The Writers Bureau runs a compre- 
hensive correspondence course covering 


every aspect of fiction and non-fiction 
writing. The 140,000 word course is 
written by professional writers and has 
been acclaimed by experts. 

Students receive one-to-one guidance 
from tutors, all working writers 
themselves. From the start they are 
shown how to produce saleable work. 
‘At the Bureau our philosophy is quite 
simple* says Mr. Metcalfe. ‘We will do 
everything in our power to help students 
become published writers.' 

The course cornea on fifteen days’ free 
trial. In addition, the Bureau offers a 
remarkable money-back guarantee - if 
you nuven’t earned- your luiuon recs- 
ftom published writing within one month 
of completing the course, your money 
will be refunded in frill. 

So, would you like to be a writer? Why 
not start now by returning the coupon 
belowl 


FAX ( i 44)161 236 9440 24 hours 


Why Not Be A Writer? 


Ham while 
uch morel j 


du leam. Exi 
'4 ideal for 


pen tutors. | 
beginners. I 


Name 

(BLOCT CAPITALS PLEAS B] 

Addrta j. ... 


i ' The Writers Bureau 1 

j Dept. WEI t0, 7 Dais Street, Manchester, Ml 1JB, England. ! 

? e w, » ,rci Learn! n t Qmthy Council J 
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Pistol Pete beaten 
in Rusedski duel 



Stephen Blerloy 

I N THIS city of extraordinary ar- 
chitectural and artistic marvels, 
the distinction of Greg Rused- 
ski's straight-sets victory over Pete 
Sampras, the world No 1, in the 
Pans Indoor Open last Sunday is 
unlikely to be considered for much 
longer than a few days. But a marvel 
it certainly was. 

"Without a doubt this was the 
biggest and best match of my 
career," said Rusedski, who won 6-4, 
7-6, 6-3 in an hour and 44 minutes of 
sustained excellence. It was his first 
victory over the American in seven 
meetings, and It was no fluke. Sam- 
pras acknowledged as much;, 

was hot and *■; — 

.iuadUsKj s win means Britain 

may for the first time have two play- 
ers in the ATP Tbur Finals in 
Hanover this month. Rusedski won 
$400,000 and gained more than 500 
world ranking points, including 
bonus points, taking him to 2,379, 
which is behind Tim Henman 
(2,427) but ahead of Yevgeny Kafel- 
nikov (2,259). The Russian, beaten 
64, 4-6, 6-4 by Rusedski in the semi- 
finals, has to win in Moscow and 
hope the two Britons lose in the first 
or second round in Stockholm. 

The results in Paris have ensured 
that Slovakia’s Karol Kucera has 
joined Sampras and Andre Agassi in 
Germany, together with the 
Spaniards Carlos Moya and Alex 
Corretja and Chile's Marcelo Rios. 

Rusedski's victory stunned al- 
most everybody. Sampras, the win- 

here loot ycot*f — had — been — 

insisting all week that victory in 
Paris was an integral part of his cru- 
sade to keep the No 1 spot for a 


record sixth successive year. The 
fact that the American battled 
through a back injury here, and 
then opted for a wild card in Stock- 
holm, underlined the implacable 
nature of his quesL For this reason 
alone it seemed unlikely that Rused- 
ski, for all his excellent previous 
form, wou Id be able to balk the great 
man. But confound him he did. with 
a quality of play that two years ago 
would have seemed impossible. 

Rusedski now appears to have the 
confidence to mix up the velocity of 
his shots and to find angles and 
moments of deftness that had previ- 
ously seemed beyond -■ ”” “Eincr 
he can — 8 “ ch quality week in 
week out, and on all surfaces* only 
_ time will tell, but against Kafelnikov 
an (T Sampras lie' displayed rare com- 
posure and consistency. 

Sampras suddenly hit trouble in 
the ninth game of the first set when 
a running forehand winner gave 
Rusedski a break point Sampras im- 
mediately double-faulted. Rusedski, 
the British No 2, saved four break 
points on his serve at the opening of 
the second set but two huge fore- 
hands by the American paved the 
way to a 4-2 lead. Unaccountably, 
when serving for the set, Sampras 
played a shockingly loose game, in- 
cluding two double faults. Rused- 
ski’s eyes have never been brighter. 

He needed no second offering of 
such gifts, won the tie-break with 
splendidly resolute play and pol- 
ished off the third set in a ruBh for 
his first win in a Super 9 event, tour- 
naments second only to the Grand 
-Slama. Ilwhs an extraordinary per- 
formance, ami w+itr knerwb— where IF” ' 
may propel him? He has the capa- 
city for constant surprise. 


Sports Diary Shiv Sharma 

A farewell present for 
Chelsea from Laudrup 

WSfMSCSEJJSlT: I J5SL** ■? w * 


■■ for Brian Laudrup when he 
went to the city of fairytales to play 
for Chelsea in the second round, 
second leg, of the Cup Winners’ 
Cup. He scored the only goal of the 
match to secure a place for the Lon- 
don club in the quarter-finals of the 
competition for the third time In five 
seasons. His effort knocked out FC 
Copenhagen — and hours later the 
hnmasfek Dane aianerl na aa.tlieEr. 
striker. 

Laudrup’s goal came in the 32nd 
minute, and after the break the 
home aide piled on the pressure. 
However, the holders held out to 
triumph 2-1 on aggregate. Although 
now unbeaten in 15 league and cup 
games since their defeat at Coven- 
I try on the opening day of the Eng- 
I lish football season, Chelsea will 
I need to perform a lot better than 
I they did in the Danish capital when 
I the competition resumes in March. 

I In the Champions League, Man- 
I Chester United thrashed Brondby 
I 50 at Old Trafford to remain top of 
I Group D and to give their hopes of 
qualifying for the quarter-finals an 
' enormous boos! Alex Ferguson's 
team were four up inside half-an- 
hour after David Beckham got the 
ball rolling with a superb free-kick. 


Dwight Yorke set up Andy Cole 
for another and he later headed one 
m himself after linking up with Phil 
Neville for the latter to run in the 
third Paul Scholes got the fifth after 
a brilliant solo effort in the second- 
half—- United's 17th in three games 
against the Danish side this year. 

But there was no such luck for 
Arsenal. They dropped from the top 
to the bottom of Group E after being 
- h^ 3 hedaskle.3-Jby Dynamo Kiev 
The Gunners, wuhoui top gbits' 
Dennis Bergkamp. Nicolas Anelka, 
Marc Overmars and Tony Adams, 
were chasing the game once Martin 
Keown conceded a penally in the 
26th minute. 

Sergei Rebrov converted and 
Alexander Holovko made Arsenal 
pay for missed chances with a sec- 
ond goal after 61 minutes. Andrei 
Shevchenko scored from a free-kick 
after Stephen Hughes had given the 
visitors spirits a lift. 

Three of the five British clubs 
taking part in the (Jefo Cup crashed 
out in the second round, second leg, 
leaving only Liverpool and Rangers 
in the competition. The Mersey- 
siders survived against Valencia on 
away goals but had Steve McMana- 
man and Paul Ince sent off, the lat- 
ter facing a lengthy ban because of 





Raising a racket . . . Rusedski signals his defeat of Sampras 

New curves in Steffi’s graph 

S TEFFI GRAF crowned a tri- I points in the opening game. 1 
ump n ant comeback in thp I rhoomH nn kn It HAA —i t. 


O umphant comeback in the 
Leipzig Open by beating Nathalie 
Tauziat in straight sets, in Sunday's 
final to win the tournament for the 
fifth time. 

Graf, playing her first event since 
an operation on her right wrist 
which put her out for nearly two 
months, won 6-3, 6-4 in 83 minutes 
to record her 20th victory over this 
summer's Wimbledon finalist in as 
many encounters. 

The former world No 1, who 
started in Leipzig as 22nd in the 
rankings, has now won all 25 
matche asfrg Jins^ layed in thirCcr- 
man event, where she also tri- 
umphed from 1990 to 1993. Tauziat, 
the second seed, earned five break 


his poor disciplinary record in inter- 
national matches. 

Claudio Lopez blasted in the 
opener on 45 minutes for Valencia, 
but McManaman got the vital 
breakthrough with a header from a 
cross by Michael Owen, and Patrik 
Berger scorched in a second. 
McManaman. Ince and Amedeo 
Carboni were sent off following a 
fracas deep into injury-time. Lopez 
levelled the scores at 2-2 after his 
free-kick rebounded off the post 
into keeper David James and back 
into the net. 

Rangers are Scotland's last hope 
in the competition after Celtic saw 
their European ambitions washed 
away in torrential rain as Zurich 

- fimes to “cond half 

nrwift i-6 oirtmriogiihmo-o-o^,^^ 

gregate. Rangers' game against 
Bayer Leverkusen at tbrox was 
spiced by the fact, that the latter 
were .Germany's last representa- 
tives in the competition. The Scot- 
tish side went through alter a 1-1 
draw. Their 2-1 first-leg victory 
proved priceless against Lever- 
kusen, who launched wave upon 
wave of attack but Rangers held on 
for an 3-2 aggregate win. 

Premiership leaders Aston Villa 
went out after a classy Celta Vigo 
display at Villa Ground. The visifofs 
went ahead with a goal from Juan 
Sanchez after 26 minutes. Stan Col- 
lymore levelled four minutes later, 
but Alexander Mostovoi put the 
Spaniards ahead with a free-kick be- 
fore half-time. Lubo Penev extended 
the lead alter the break and Villa 


could not come back, losing 2-3 on 
aggregate. 

Attempts by Leeds United to turn 
around their 1-0 deficit from the 
first leg in the Stndio Olimpico 
against AS Roma failed despite the 
visitors being reduced to 10 men for 
half of the game. Roma had Pierre 
Wome sent off just before the 
break, but Leeds could not capi- 
talise as the match ended goalless. 


M ORAL probity will play a piv- 
otal role in the selection of 
teamB for next year’s Tour de 
France. The race organisers are 
prepared to accept a drastically re- 
duced field in an attempt to avoid a 
repetition of the drug scandals that 


there are only 15 teams in the race, 
so be it,” said the organiser 
Jean-Marie Leblanc while present- 
ing next year's plans. “Cycling must 
show It is capable of a moral revolu- 
tion, or it will disappear. " 


A ZUMAH NELSON, Africa's 
most celebrated boxer, has re- 
tired at the age of 40. The Ghanaian,, 
three times a world champion and 
winner of a string of other honours 
In his 20-year professional career, 
vowed never to make a comeback. 


M argaret jennings. one of 

onty five women motor racing 
drivers to hold the coveted 120mph 
Brooklands badge, has died, aged 89. 


LaCcl reprieve Footbal1 Premiershi P : Arsenal I Everton 0 

as sa tour Arsenal 
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Lions are torn to shreds 


points in the opening game. But, 
cheered on by 5,000 partisan fans, 
Graf saved them all and went on to 
break the French player in the sev- 
enth game before claiming the first 
set. 

Tie second set was close until 
Graf, relying on her powerful 
ground strokes and precise passing 
shots, managed the telling break in 
the final game to achieve the 105th 
tournament win of her career and 
her first since the Penn Interna- 
tional in August 

In the quarter-finals of the tour- 
nament, Graf became the world's 
top women's prize-money earner. 
Tliat win took her total to 
$20,347,942 — $3,000 more than 
Martina Navratilova's record. 


goes d iead 


B RIAN LARA and Carl Hoops if 
were reinstated as Wert \ 
Indies' captain and vice-captain 
on Monday night after a week of 
intense negotiations finally sal- 
vaged a ground-breaking tourd 
South Africa that had been on 
the brink of cancellation. 

The bitter stand-off overpay 
and conditions between theWbl 
Indies Cricket Board and Lara's 
rebel players, who had setup 

camp in a Heathrow hotel duriu 
. . _ ..Hwiuqj mnuiL'iBi dispute, 

ended when the Bquad boarded 
a flight to Johannesburg. 

Lara and Hooper were uncere- 
moniously sacked last week by 
an Implacable West Indies 
Board, led by its autocratic pres- 
ident, the Jamaican lawyer Pat 
Rousseau, after they had / 
sparked an Impromptu strike by 
switching flights en route from 
Bangladesh to South Africa. Bui 
Rousseau on Monday night con- 
veniently depicted the whole 
affair as a "misunderstanding”. 

He announced: **A Bettlenwnt 
has been reached which will 
allow the tour of South Africa to 
go ahead. Lara and Hooperwill j 
be reinstated and no discipli- 
nary action will be taken against 
any of the players.” 

The settlement, thrashed out 
after another exhausting round 
of talks at the Radisson 
Edwardian Hotel salvaged West 
Indies’ first Test series In the 
Republic since South Africa’s 
readmission to international 
cricket six years ago and toe ■. 
staging of multiracial elections. I 
The tour could be saved only" 
all involved saved face, and the 
agreement, tirelessly brokered 
by All Bacher, chief executive of 
the United Cricket Board of 
South Africa, achieved just flirt 
Bacher, armed with letters of 
appeal to the West Indies player* 
from President Mandela and his 
own conviction that the three- 
month tour would arouse a 


passion for the game among u* 
black population, became exas- 
perated as the dispute dragged 
on, and he took an increasingly , 
central role. The talks involved 
Rousseau, the Jamaican capteffl , 
Jimmy Adams, Barrie Gill, I, 

Lara's agent, and Coltyer* 
Bristow, City solicitors. j 

Until Monday virtually every ■; 

rVRiTttlnntnpnt Had 


record of 377 for a parto^J. 


oy any xounng 

Australia as the visitors bjWJ 

out the Una! day 

to force a drawagal^tS^ 
Australia. The F^Tert^® 
in Brisbane on November^ 


upwardly 

mobile 


Martin Thorpe at Highbury 

A RSENAL'S continued shyness 
in front of goal has nut pre- 
vented the champions from 
gatecrashing the Premiership table, 
and last Sunday anodier trademark 
1-0 victory lifted them into second 
place behind Aston Villa. 

Tic goal that beat an unadventur- 
ous Everton came from the left foot 
of Nicolas Anelka, the fifth succes- 
sive league game hi which the 
frenchman has scored. But, per- 
vereely, the feeling remains that 
Arsenal still need to sign a mure 
consistent goalscorer to maintain 
their promising start. 

They were lucky to be meeting an 
Everton side who came for a draw 
ami never threatened to take advan- 
tage of Arsenal's lapses by scoring. 
Duncan Ferguson plopped one 
header on top of the bar and Hashed 
another wide, bill Arsenal carved 
out the bulk of the chances and 
fluffed all but one. This lime it did 
not prove as costly us in the recent 
draw against Southampton and in 
Euruiie on three occasions. But it 
remains a problem. 

If this sounds hard on Anelka, 
then that does not detract from the 
fact that his winner was another 
contender for Goal of the Season. 
Gut this is Anelka's problem: he is a 
scorer of great goals, not a great 
scorer of goals. 

Arsenal's scoring record is striking 
in the wrong way. Out of 16 games in 
the Premiership and Europe tills 
season they have failed to score in 
[our. scored once in seven and twice 
“J toree. The 3-0 results against 
Manchester United and Newcastle 
a re beginning to look like fantasies. 

Better news for Arsenal is that 
their injury list is shortening. Marc 
rivermars as well as Anelka were 
hack last Sunday, with Dennis 
Bergkamp on the bench. So there 
Wre only two differences from Ar- 
senals first-choice team, with Gilles 
unman di playing perhaps his best 
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0: Aston Villa 3. Tottenham 2: 
uZSfL 1 ' Govenlry 2; Charlton 0. Leicester 0: 
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United we stretch . . . Alan Shearer displays his balletic skills as lie 
challenges Gary Neville. The match between Newcastle and 
Manchester ended goalless, enabling Arsenal to move up the table 


game for the club in place of Tony 
Adams, and Fredrik Ljinigberg fill- 
ing in for Bergkmnp. 

Shaking off the disappointment of 
last week's defeat in Kiev, Arsenal 
began brightly, as Dave VVatsuit 
headed off the Everton line from 
ljungberg’s header after only three 
minutes. Three minutes later 
Arsenal scored what turned out to 
be the winner. Lee Dixon broke 
down the right and fed the ball in- 
side to Ray Parlour, who cleverly let 


down as Watson grabbed his arm. 

Everton introduced Danny 
Cadninnr ten's pace to the right 
wing for the second hull. Hut 
Arsenal continued to threaten. 
Emmanuel Petit saw a promising 
shot blocked, Anelka missed the 
target again, and Patrick Vieira 
glanced a header about an inch 
wide. Still Arsenal won, leaving 
Everton only with victory in the 
yellow-card count at 5-3. 


Andy Wilson 

at the Reabok Stadium 

O N THE face of it Andy Good- 
way and Glenn Hoddle have lit- 
tle in common. Goodway has never 
employed a faith healer or recorded 
a duet with Chris Waddle, and It is 
hard to imagine Hoddle propping 
for Oldham. However, after Satur- 
day's record defeat by New Zealand, 
giving the Kiwis a first scries vic- 
tory in this country since 1971, 
Great Britain's coach is under simi- 
lar pressure to his football counlcr- 
!»rt and, as in Hoddlc’s case, much 
of it is scIf-inllicLcd. 

Guodway could point to reason- 
able explanations for the second- 
hall disaster in which the Kiwis ran 
in 28 unanswered points: Hie lack of 
lime to work with the players be- 
cause the series immediately fol- 
lowed the Super League play-offs; 
injuries that robbed him of three top 
players and the club game in the 
southern hemisphere which re- 
mains far ahead of the British Super 
League. 

He could also reflect oil the nar- 
rowness of the margin between suc- 
cess mid failure in the modern 
game: Great Britain hnd approached 
perfection in securing a 16-8 half- 
time lend, only for an over-ambitious 
pass by Keith Senior, n bad kick by 
Andy Farrell and poor ball security 
on loslyn Harris's pari to hand New 
Zealand the positions for the three 
tries which turned the game on its 
head. 

But any sympathy for him will in- 
evitably be dissipated by the games 
lie has played with the media over 
team selection, not revealing his 




it run before feeding Anelka. ^ . , . 

iSSS Cryptic crossword by Tau P i 

lie headed for the left edge of the 
area and struck a rare left-foot shot 
past Thomas Myhre. 

With Everton happy to position 
eight men behind the ball for much 
of the time. Arsenal continued to 
push forward, creating problems. 

Myhre blocked twice in succes- 
sion from Anelka, who then shot 
wide from deep in the area after 
being released by Ljungberg's pre- 
cise forough-balL Shortly afterwards 
Parlour had a penalty appeal turned 


Hartlepool 2. Plymouth 0; HJ1 0. LBylon Orient 1; 
Rochdale 1 , Mansfield 0; Rotherham 4. 
Scarborough 0; Scunthorpe 2, Cheater 1 ; 
Shrewsbury 2, Brentford O; Swansea 0. 
Peterborough 0; Torquay 0, Cardiff 0. 

Leading atandlngai 1, Rotherham (17-30); 

2. Scurthtjpe (17-30}; 3. Cambridge Utd (17-30)1 

SCOTTISH PREMIER LEAGUE 

Aberdeen 2. Dunfermlna 1; Celtic 8. Dundee 1; 
Dundee U 2, Motherwell 2; Hearts 2, 
KSmamock 1; St Johnstone 0. Rangers 7. 
Loading atnndlngai 1, Rangers (13-27); 

2, Kilmarnock (13-23); 3, Celtic (13-20). 

SCOTTISH LBAQUB 
Pint DlvUton 

Airdrie 0. Falkirk 3; Clydebank 0. Hamilton 0; 
Ranh 1, Hibernian 3; St Mirren i, Morton 0; 
Stranraer 0. AyM. 

Leading atandlngai 1. Hibernian 04-28); 

2. Ayr (14-28); 3. 14-20). 

Second Division 

Alloa 1, Arbroath 1; Forfar 1, Queen of Slh 0. 
Partick 0. East Re 1 : Inverness CT 3. Sllrfng 
Afol. 

Leading atandlngai 1 . LMngston (14-33); 

2. Inverness CT (14-32); 3. Clyde (14 -22). 

Third Division > 

Brechin 1 , AHon 0; Cowdenbeath 0, 

Dumbarton 2; E Stirling 0, Berwick 0; Queens 
Pk 3, MontrbseOr Stenhouaen]utr2 l Ross Co 4. 
Leading atandlngai 1. Ross County (14-30); 
2. Brechin (14 j 30): 3, Slenhousemuir (14-26). 


Across 

1 Detrimental to a scruffy 
ragamuffin (14) 

9 Seismal disturbance having no 
end (7) 

10 Time to confine to abbey (7) 

11 Back ten In plane, say, for 
exercise (5) 

12 Fiances enthuslaslic about 
returning perfume (9) 

13 Verdancy^ fair in fiekfo to a point 

;■ (9) . , 

14 -Lace flag (5) 

15 Out of practice but reliable If 
given time (5) 

17 Meditated on how one sees 


oneself (9) 

20 Quick survey again and again? 
(5.4) 

22 He's got the message (5) 

23 One tipping dog (7) 

24 Refuse bearer of gifts (4-3) 

25 Good possibility of catching 
person out? (8,6) 


1 Unlikely relation of time to one 
twisting past it (10,4) 

2 Tone down a finish (7) 

3 Shock for student In foreign 
, free-city (9) , 

4 No thanks to river rounding 


line-up until the last minute: on the 
other hand. New Zealand's coach 
Frank Endacolt named his team 
well in advance each time. 

Endacott came into this series 
with much uncertainty surrounding 
his future after his removal ns coach 
of the Auckland Warriors. However, 
lie now looks rather more secure 
than Goodway. All the Kiwi players 
are keen for him to stay on, and the 
New Zealand Rugby League will be 
under pressure to employ him full- 
time until the 2000 World Cup. 

Goodwny also remains popular 
and lias the respect of his players, 
with (he captain Farrell insisting 
last Saturday that they, rather than 
tire coach, were responsible for the 
second-half shnnihlcs. “it wns the 
worst 40 minutes l have overplayed 
in.” said Farrell. "We went away 
from the game plan and played as 
individuals, not as a team." 

The players therefore need to do 
themselves justice in llic third 'l est 
as a first home whitewash by the 
Kiwis would leave ( iood way's imsi- 
linn untenable. 

Britain have the ability, as won- 
derful individual tries from Jason 
Robinson mid Harris and an rcpiaUy 
memorable try-saving tackle by 
Gary Connolly mi fjuenlin I ’might 
showed. 

It was in the forwards whnv 
Great Britain wen- outgunned b\ 
the Kiwi hit squad of Pongin. 
Stephen Kearney and Tuny l’uleliia. 
who were superbly supported by 
the robust centre play of Ruben 
Wild, allowing the scrum-hall 
Stacey Jones and the full-back 
Richie Barnett, a worthy Man of the 
Match, to tear the Lions to shreds. 


headland (7) 

5 Flask's body containing erected 
craft (7) 

6 Fish love jargon (5) 

7 Not inside a brace if writer's 
twisted (7) 

8 Trifling in valid position -- runs 

into rope (14) , 

1 4 Where a river bridge might be 
better (9) 

16 Sound pleased it's raised 
support for loot (7) 

17 Forever sighting concealed 
game (7) 

18 British figure out incendiary (7) 

19 Giant said to be tense (7) 

21 Herefe to trip In Surrey (5) 


Last week's solution 


□DHHDQa cimnnann 
0 Q □ n a □ E3 □ 
aagma □anciaQojQQ 

□ noHaano 

□naanaana oaaaH 
a a □ □ □ 

□□nan □naannacan 
„ h a □ d □ n 
□□□□□naan aaaaa 

□ a d □ a 
□□□□a □□□□□□□□□ 

□ □□□□□□□ 
□□□anaann aaaao 
□ □ □ □ □ □ □ □ 
□□□□□□a □□□□rnmn 
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